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BEETLE-HUNTER. 


By A. Conan DOoyLe. 


CURIOUS experience ? said 
the Doctor. Yes, my friends, 
I have had one very curious 
experience. I never expect 
to have another, for it is 
against all doctrines of chances 
that two such events would befall any one 
man in a single 

lifetime. You 

may believe me 

or not, but the 

thing happened 

exactly as I. tell 

it. 





I had just be- 
come a medical 
man, but I had 
not started in 
practice, and I 
lived in rooms in 
Gower Street. 
The street has 
been renumbered 
since then, but 
it was in the 
only house which 
has a_ bow-win- 
dow, upon the 
left-hand side as 
you go down 
from the Metro- 
politan Station. 
A widow named 
Murchison _ kept 
the housé at that 
time, and she 
had three medical 
students and one 
engineer as lodgers. I occupied the top 
room, which was the cheapest, but cheap as 
it was it was more than I could afford. My 
small resources were dwindling away, and 
every week it became more necessary that I 
Should find something to do. Yet I was 
very unwilling to go into general practice, 
for my tastes were all in the direction of 
science, and especially of zoology, towards 
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“MY EVES WERE CAUGHT BY AN ADVERTISEMENT.” 


which I had always a strong leaning. I had 
almost given the fight up and resigned my- 
self to being a medical drudge for life, when 
the turning-point of. my struggles came ina 
very extraordinary way. 

One morning | had picked up the Standard 
and was glancing over its contents. ‘There 
was a complete 
absence of news, 
and I was 
about to toss the 
paper down again, 
when my eyes 
were caught by 
an advertisement 
at the head of the 
personal column. 
It was worded in 
this way :— 

Wanted for one or 
more days the ser- 
vices of a medical 
man. It is essential 
that he should be a 
man of strong physi- 
que, of steady nerves, 
and of a_ resolute 
nature. Must be an 
entomologist — cole- 
opterist preferred. 
Apply, in person, - at 
778, Brooke Street. 
Application must be 
made before twelve 
o'clock to-day. 

Now, I have 
already said that 
I was devoted 
to zoology. Of 
all branches of 
zoology, the study of insects was the most 
attractive to me, and of all insects the beetles 
were the species with which I was most 
familiar. Butterfly collectors are numerous, 
but the beetles are far more varied, and 
more accessible in these islands than are the 
butterflies. It was this fact which had 
attracted my attention to them, and I had 
myself made a collection which numbered 
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604 THE 
some hundred varieties. As to the other 
requisites of the advertisement, I knew that 
my nerves could be depended upon, and I 
had won the weight-throwing competition at 
the inter-hospital sports. Clearly, I was the 
very man for the vacancy. Within five 
minutes of my having read the advertisement 
I was in a cab and on my way to Brooke 
Street. 

As I drove, I kept turning the matter over 
in my head and trying to make a guess as to 
what sort of employment it could be which 
needed such curious qualifications. A strong 
physique, a resolute nature, a medical train- 
ing, and a knowledge of beetles —what con- 
nection could there be between these various 
requisites? And then there was the dis- 
heartening fact that the situation was not a 
permanent one, but terminable from day to 
day, according to the terms of the advertise- 
ment. The more I pondered over it the 
more unintelligible did it become ; but at the 
end of my meditations I 
always came back to the 
ground fact that, come what 
might, I had nothing to 
lose, that I was completely 
at the end of my resources, 
and that I was ready for any 
adventure, however  des- 
perate, which would put a 
few honest sovereigns into 
my pocket. The man fears 
to fail who has to pay for 
his failure, but there was no 
penalty which Fortune could 
exact from me. I was like 
the gambler with empty 
pockets, who is still allowed 
to try his luck with the 
others. 

No. 778, Brooke Street, 
was one of those dingy and 
yet imposing houses, dun- 
coloured and flat-faced, with 
the intensely respectable 
and solid air which marks 
the Georgian builder. As 
I alighted from the cab, a 
young man came out of the 
door and walked swiftly 
down the street. In passing 
me, I noticed that he cast 
an inquisitive and somewhat 
malevolent glance at me, 
and I took the incident as 
a good omen, for his ap- 
pearance was that of a 
rejected candidate, and if 
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he resented my application it meant that the 
vacancy was not yet filled up. Full of hope, 
I ascended the broad steps and rapped with 
the heavy knocker. 

A footman in powder and livery opened 
the door. Clearly I was in touch with people 
of wealth and fashion. 

“ Ves, sir?” said the footman. 

“IT came in answer to i 

“Quite so, sir,” said the footman. “ Lord 
Linchmere will see you at once in the library.” 

Lord Linchmere! I had vaguely heard 
the name, but could not for the instant recall 
anything about him. Following the footman, 
I was shown into a large, book-lined room in 
which there was seated behind a writing-desk 
a small man with a pleasant, clean-shaven, 
mobile face, and long hair shot with grey 
and brushed back from his forehead. He 
looked me ‘up and down with a very shrewd, 
penetrating glance, holding the card which 
the footman had given him in his right hand. 
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Then he smiled pleasantly, and I felt that 
externally at any rate I possessed the qualifi- 
cations which he desired. 

“You have come in answer to my adver- 
tisement, Dr. Hamilton ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you fulfil the conditions which are 
there laid down ?” 

“I believe that I do.” 

“You are a powerful man, or so I should 
judge from your appearance.” 

“T think that I am fairly strong.” 

“ And resolute ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Have you ever known what it was to be 
exposed to imminent danger?” 

“No, I don’t know that I ever have.” 

“But you think you would be prompt an 
cool at such a time?” . 

“T hope so.” 

“Well, I believe that you would. I have 
the more confidence in you because you do 
not pretend to be certain as to what you 
would do in a position that was new to you. 
My impression is that, as far as personal 
qualities go, you are the very man of whom I 
am in search. That being settled, we may 
pass on to the next point.” 

“ Which is ?” 

“To talk to me about beetles.” 

1 looked across to see if he was joking, but, 
on the contrary, he was leaning eagerly 
forward across his desk, and there was an 
expression of something like anxiety in his 
eyes. 

“T am afraid that you do not know about 
beetles,” he cried. 

“On the contrary, sir, it is the one scientific 
subject about which I feel that I really do 
know something.” 

“Tam overjoyed to hear it. 
to me about beetles.” 

I talked. I do not profess to have said 
anything original upon the subject, but I gave 
a short sketch of the characteristics of the 
beetle, and ran over the more common 
species, with some allusions to the specimens 
in my own little collection and to the article 
upon “Burying Beetles” which I had 
contributed to the Journal of Entomological 
Science. 

“What! not a collector?” cried Lord 
Linchmere. ‘“ You don’t mean that you are 
yourself a collector?” His eyes danced with 
pleasure at the thought. 

“You are certainly the very man in 
London for my purpose. I. thought that 
among five millions of people there must be 
such a man, but the difficulty is to lay one’s 
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hands upon him. I have been extraordinarily 
fortunate in finding you.” 

He rang a gong upon the table, and the 
footman entered. 

“ Ask Lady Rossiter to have the goodness 
to step this way,” said his lordship, and a few 
moments later the lady was ushered into the 
room. She was a small, middle-aged woman, 
very like Lord. Linchmere in appearance, 
with the same quick, alert features and grey- 
black hair. The expression of anxiety, how- 
ever, which I had observed upon his face 
was very much more marked upon hers. 
Some great grief seemed to have cast its 
shadow over her features. As Lord Linch- 
mere presented me she turned her face full 
upon me, and I was shocked to observe a 
half-healed scar extending for two inches over 
her right eyebrow. It was partly concealed 
by plaster, but none the less I could see that 
it had been a serious wound, and not long 
inflicted. 

“Dr. Hamilton is the very man for our 
purpose, Evelyn,” said Lord I.inchmere. 
“ He is actually a collector of beetles, and he 
has written.articles upon the subject.” 

“ Really!” said Lady Rossiter. “Then 
you must have heard of my husband.  Every- 
one who knows anything about beetles must 
have heard of Sir Thomas Rossiter.” 

For the first time a thin little ray of light 
began to break into this obscure business. 
Here, at last, was a connection between these 
people and beetles. Sir Thomas Rossiter— 
he was the greatest authority upon the subject 
in the world. He had made it his life-long 
study, and had written a most exhaustive 
work upon it. I hastened to assure her that 
I had read and appreciated it. 

“ Have you met my husband ?” she asked. 

“ No, I have not.” 

“But you shall,” said Lord Linchmere, 
with decision. 

The lady was standing beside the desk, 
and she put her hand upon his shoulder. It 
was. obvious to me as I saw their faces 
together that they were brother and sister. 

“ Are you really prepared for this, Charles ? 
It is noble of you, but you fill me with fears.” 
Her voice quavered with apprehension, and 
he appeared to me to be equally moved, 
though he was making strong efforts to conceal 
his agitation. 

“Yes, yes, dear; it is all settled, it is all 
decided ; in fact, there is no other possible 
way, that I can see.” 

“There is one obvious way.” 

“No, no, Evelyn, I shall never abandon 
you—never. It will come right~-depend upon 
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it ; it will come right, and surely it looks like 
the interference of Providence that so perfect 
an instrument should be put into our hands.” 

My position was embarrassing, for I felt 
that for the instant they had forgotten my 
presence. But 
Lord Linchmere 
came back sud- 
denly to me and 
to my engage- 
ment. 

“The business 
for which I want 
you, Dr. Hamil- 
ton, is that you 
should put your- 
self absolutely at 
my disposal. I 
wish you to come 
for a short 
journey with me, 
to remain always 
at my side, and 
to promise to do 
without question 
whatever I may 
ask you, however 
unreasonable it 


may appear to 
you to be.” 
“That is a 


good deal to ask,” 
said I. 

“Unfortunately I cannot put it more 
plainly, for I do not myself know what turn 
matters may take. You may be sure, how- 
ever, that you will not be asked to do any- 
thing which your conscience does not approve ; 
and I promise you that, when all is over, you 
will be proud to have been concerned in so 
good a work.” 

“If it ends happily,” said the lady. 

“Exactly; if it ends happily,” his lord- 
ship repeated. 

“ And terms ?” I asked. 

“Twenty pounds a day.” 

I was amazed at the sum, and must have 
showed my surprise upon my features. 

“Tt is a rare combination of qualities, as 
must have struck you when you first read the 
advertisement,” said Lord Linchmere ; “ such 
varied gifts may well command a high return, 
and I do not conceal from you that your 
duties might be arduous or even dangerous. 
Besides, it is possible that one or two days 
may bring the matter to an end.” 

“ Please God !” sighed his sister. 

“So now, Dr. Hamilton, may I rely upon 
your aid?” 
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“ Most undoubtedly,” said I. “ You have 


only to tell me what my duties are.” 


“ Your first Guty will be to return to your 


home. You will pack up whatever you may 
need for a short visit to ahe country. We 
start together 


from Paddington 
Station at 3.40 
this afternoon.” 
“Dowego far?” 
‘‘As far as 
Pangbourne. 
Meet me at the 
bookstall at 3.30. 
I shall have the 
tickets. Good- 
bye, Dr. Hamil- 
ton! And, by 
the way, ~ there 
are two things 
which I should 
be very glad if 
you would bring 
with you, in case 
you have them. 
One is your case 
for collecting 
beetles, and the 
other is a stick, 
and the thicker 
and heavier the 


” 


better.” 





You may imagine that I had plenty to 
think of from the time that I left Brooke 
Street until I set out to meet Lord Linch- 
mere at Paddington. The whole fantastic 
business kept arranging and _ re-arranging 
itself in kaleidoscopic forms inside my brain, 
until I had thought out a dozen explanations, 
each of them more grotesquely improbable 
than the last. And yet I felt that the truth 
must be something grotesquely improbable 
also. At last I gave up all attempts at 
finding a solution, and contented myself with 
exactly carrying out the instructions which I 
had received. With a hand valise, specimen- 
case, and a loaded cane I was waiting at the 
Paddington bookstall when Lord Linchmere 
arrived. He was an even smaller man than 
I had thought—frail and peaky, with a 
manner which was more nervous than it had 
been in the morning. He wore a long, 
thick travelling ulster, and I observed that he 
carried a heavy blackthorn cudgel in his 
hand. 

“TI have the tickets,” said he, leading the 
way up the platform. “This is our train. I 
have engaged a carriage, for I am particularly 
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anxious to impress one or two things upon 
you while we travel down.” 

’ And yet all tnat he had to impress upon 
me might have been said in a sentence, for it 
was that I was to remember that I was there 
as a protection to himself, and that I was not 
on any consideration to leave him for an 
instant. ‘This he repeated again and again as 
our journey drew to a close, with an insistence 
which showed that his nerves were thoroughly 
shaken. 

“Ves,” he said at last, in answer to my 
looks rather than to my words, “I am 
nervous, Dr. Hamilton. I have always been 
a timid man, and my timidity depends upon 
my frail physical health. But my soul is firm, 
and I can bring myself up to face a danger 
which a less nervous man might shrink from. 
What I am doing now is done from no com- 
pulsion, but entirely from a sense of duty, 
and yet it is, beyond doubt, a desperate risk. 
If things should go wrong, I will have some 
claims to the title of martyr.” 

This eternal reading of riddles was too 
much for me. I felt that I must put a term 
to it. 

“T think it would be very much better, 
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sir, if you were to trust me entirely,” 
said I. “It is impossible for me to act 
effectively, when I do not know what 
are the objects which we have in view, 
or even where we are going.” 

“Oh, as to where we are goiug, there 
need be no mystery about that,” said 
he; “weare going to Delamere Court, 
the residence .of Sir "Thomas. Rossiter, 
with whose work you are so conversant. 
As to the exact object of our visit, I do 
not know that at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings anything would be gained, Dr. 
Hamilton, by my taking you into my 
complete confidence. 1 may tell you 
that we are acting—TI say ‘ we,’ because 
my sister, Lady Rossiter, takes the same 
view as myself—with the one object of 
preventing anything in the nature of a 
family scandal. That being so, you can 
understand that I am loth to give any 
explanations which are not absolutely 
necessary. It would be a different matter, 
Dr. Hamilton, if I were asking your 
advice. As matters stand, it is only 
your active help which I need, and I will 
indicate to you from time to time how 
you can best give it.” 

There was nothing more to be said, 
and a poor man can put up with a 
good deal for twenty pounds a day, 
but I felt none the less that Lord 
Linchmere was acting rather scurvily towards 
me. He wished’ to convert me into a 
passive tool, like the blackthorn in his 
hand. With his sensitive disposition I could 
imagine, however, that scandal would be 
abhorrent to him, and I realized that he 
would not take me into his confidence until 
no other course was open to him. I must 
trust to my own eyes and ears to solve the 
mystery, but I had every confidence that I 
should not trust them in vain. 

Delamere Court lies a good five miles 
from Pangbourne Station, and we drove for 
that distance in an open fly. Lord Linchmere 
sat in deep thought during the time, and he 
never opened his mouth until we were close 
to our destination. When he did speak it 
was to give me a piece of information which 
surprised me. ' 

“Perhaps you are not aware,” said he, 
“that I am a medical man like yourself?” 

“No, sir, I did not know it.” 

“Yes, I qualified in my younger days, 
when there were several lives between me 
and the peerage. I have not had occasion 
to practise, but I ‘have found it a useful 
education, all the same. [| never regretted 
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the years which I devoted to medical study. 
These are the gates of Delamere Court.” 

We had come to two high pillars crowned 
with heraldic monsters which flanked the 
opening of a winding avenue. Over the 
laurel bushes and rhododendrons I could see 
a long, many-gabled mansion, girdled with 
ivy, and toned to the warm, cheery, mellow 
glow of old brick-work. My eyes were still 
fixed in admiration upon this delightful house 
when my companion plucked nervously at 
my sleeve. 

“Here’s Sir Thomas,” he whispered. 
“ Please talk beetle all you can.” 

A tall, thin figure, curiously angular and 
bony, had emerged through a gap in the 
hedge of laurels. In his hand he held a 
spud, and he wore gauntleted gardener’s 
gloves. A _broad- 
brimmed, grey hat » —~——— - 
cast his face into : i 
shadow, but it 
struck me as ex- 
ceedingly austere, 
with an_ ill-nour- 
ished beard and 
harsh, irregular 
features. The fly 
pulled up and Lord 
Linchmere sprang 
out. 

“*My dear 
Thomas, how are 
you?” said he, 
heartily. 

But the hearti- 
ness was by no 
means reciprocal. 
The owner of the 
grounds glared at 
me over his 
brother - in - law’s 
shoulder, and I 
caught broken 
scraps of sentences 

“well-known 
wishes . . . hatred 
of strangers . 
unjustifiable intru- 


sion . . . perfectly 
inexcusable.” Then 
there was a mut- “LET ME PRESENT you 


tered explanation, 
and the two of them came over together to 
the side of the fly. 

“Let me present you to Sir Thomas 
Rossiter, Dr. Hamilton,” said Lord Linch- 
mere. “ You will find that you have a strong 
community of tastes,” 
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I bowed. Sir Thomas stood very stiffly, 
looking at me severely from under the broad 
brim of his hat. 

“Lord Linchmere tells me that you know 
something about beetles,” said he. “What do 
you know about beetles?” 

“TI know what I have learned from your 
work upon the coleoptera, Sir Thomas,” I 
answered. 

“Give me the names of the better-known 
species of the British scarabeoi,” said he. 

I had not expected an examination, but 
fortunately I was ready for one. My answers 
seemed to please him, for his stern features 
relaxed. 

“You appear to have read my book with 
some profit, sir,” said he. “It is a rare thing 
for me to meet anyone who takes an in- 

telligent interest in 
—- ; such matters. 
People can find 
time for such 
trivialities as sport 
or society, and yet 
the beetles are 
overlooked. I can 
assure you that the 
greatcr part of the 
idiots in this part 
of the country are 
unaware that I have 
ever written a book 
at all—I, the first 
man who ever de- 
scribed the true 
function of the 
elytra. I am glad 
to see you, sir, 
and I have no 
doubt that I can 
show you some 
specimens which 
will interest you.” 
He stepped into 
the fly and drove 
up with us to the 
house, expounding 
to me as we went 
some recent re- 
searches which he 
had made into the 
anatomy of the 
lady-bird. 

I have said that Sir Thomas Rossiter wore 
a large hat drawn down over his brows. As 
he entered the hall he uncovered himself, and 
I was at once aware of a singular characteristic 
which the hat had concealed. His forehead, 
which was naturally high, and higher still on 


























account of receding hair, was in a continual 
state of movement. Some nervous weakness 
kept the muscles in a constant spasm, which 
sometimes produced a mere twitching and 
sometimes a curious rotary movement unlike 
anything which I had ever seen before. It 
was strikingly visible as he turned towards us 
after entering the study, and seemed the more 
singular from the contrast with the hard, 
steady grey eyes which looked out from 
underneath those palpitating brows. 

“TI am sorry,” said he, “that Lady Rossiter 
is not here to help me to welcome you. By 
the way, Charles, did Evelyn say anything 
about the date of her return ?” 

“She wished to stay in town for a few 
more days,” said Lord Linchmere. ‘“ You 
know how ladies’ social duties accumulate if 
they have been some time in the country. 
My sister has many old friends in London at 
present.” 

“Well, she is her own mistress, and I 
should not wish to alter her plans, but I shall 
be glad when I see her again. It is very 
lonely here without her company.” 

“] was afraid that you might find it so, and 
that was partly why I ran down. My young 
friend, Dr. Hamilton, is so much interested 
in the subject which you have made your 
own, that I thought you would not mind his 
accompanying me.” 

“TI lead a retired life, Dr. Hamilton, and 
my aversion to strangers grows upon me,” 
said our host. “I have sometimes thought 
that my nerves are not so good as they were. 
My travels in search of beetles in my younger 
days took me into many malarious and 
unhealthy places. But a brother coleopterist 
like yourself is always a welcome guest, and 
I shall be delighted if you will look over my 
collection, which I think that I may without 
exaggeration describe as the best in Europe.” 

And so no doubt it was. He had a huge 
oaken cabinet arranged in shallow drawers, 
and here, neatly ticketed and classified, were 
beetles from every corner of the earth, black, 
brown, blue, green, and mottled. Every now 
and then as he swept his hand over the lines 
and lines of impaled insects he would catch 
up some rare specimen, and, handling it with 
as much delicacy and reverence as if it were 
a precious relic, he would hold forth upon its 
peculiarities and the circumstances under 
which it came into his possession. It was 
evidently an unusual thing for him to meet 
with a sympathetic listener, and he talked 
and talked until the spring evening had 
deepened into night, and the gong announced 


that it was time to dress for dinner. All the 
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time Lord Linchmere said nothing, but he 
stood at his brother-in-law’s elbow, and I 
caught him continually shooting curious little, 
questioning glances into his face. And his 
own features expressed some strong emotion, 
apprehension, sympathy, expectation: I 
seemed to read them all. I was sure that 
Lord Linchmere was fearing something and 
awaiting something, but what that something 
might be I could not imagine. 

The evening passed quietly but pleasantly, 
and I should have been entirely at my ease if 
it had not been for that continual sense of 
tension upon the part of Lord Linchmere. As 
to our host, I found that he improved upon 
acquaintance. He spoke constantly with 
affection of his absent wife, and also of his 
little son, who had recently been sent to 
school. The house, he said, was not the 
same without them. If it were not for-his 
scientific studies, he did not know how he 
could get through the days. After dinner we 
smoked for some time in the billiard-room, 
and finally went early to bed. 

And them it was that, for the first time, the 
suspicion that Lord Linchmere was a lunatic 
crossed my mind. He followed me into my 
bedroom, when our host had retired. 

“ Doctor,” said he, speaking. in a low, 
hurried voice, “you must come with me. 
You must spend the night in my bedroom.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T prefer not toexplain. But this is part 
of your duties. My room is close by, and 
you can return to your own before the 
servant calls you in the morning.” 

“ But why ?” I asked. 

“ Because I am nervous of being alone,” 
said he. “ That’s the reason, since you must 
have a reason.” 

It seemed rank lunacy, but the argument 
of those twenty pounds would overcome 
many objections. I followed him to his 
room. 

“ Well,” said I, “ there’s only room for one 
in that bed.” 

“Only one shall occupy it,” said he. 

“ And the other ?” 

* Must remain, on watch.” 

“Why?” said I. “One would think yor 
expected to be attacked.” 

“ Perhaps I do.” 

“Tn that case, why not lock your door?” 

“ Perhaps I want to be attacked.” 

It looked more and more like lunacy. 
However, there was nothing for it but to 
submit. I shrugged my shoulders and sat 
down in the arm-chair beside the empty fire- 
place. 
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“Tam to remain on watch, then?” said I, 
ruefully. 

“We will divide the night. If you will 
watch until two, I will watch the remainder.” 

“ Very good.” 

“Call me at two o'clock, then.” 

“T will do so.” 

“Keep your ears open, and if you hear 
any sounds wake me instantly— instantly, 
you hear?” 

“You can rely upon it.” 
as solemn as he did. 

“ And for God’s sake don’t go to sleep,’ 
said he, and so, taking off only his coat, he 
threw the coverlet over him and settled down 
for the night. 

It was a melancholy vigil, and made more 
so by my own sense of its folly. Supposing 


I tried to look 


’ 


“A MELANCHOLY VIGIL.” 


that by any chance Lord Linchmere had 
cause to suspect that he was subject to 
danger in the house of Sir Thomas Rossiter, 
why on earth could he not lock his door and 
$0, protect himself? Ehis own answer ‘that 
he might wish to be attatked was abstr. 
Why should he’ possibly wish to be attatked? 
And who would wish to attack him? Clearly, 
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Lord Linchmere was suffering from some 
singular delusion, and the result was that 
on an imbecile pretext I was to be 
deprived of my night’s rest. Still, however 
absurd, I was determined to carry out 
his injunctions to the letter as long as I 
was in his employment. I sat therefore 
beside the empty fireplace, and listened to a 
sonorous chiming clock somewhere down the 
passage, which gurgled and struck every 
quarter of an hour. It was an endless vigil. 
Save for that single clock, an absolute silence 
reigned throughout the great house. A small 
lamp stood on the table at my elbow, throw- 
ing a circle of light round my chair, but 
leaving the corners of the room draped in 
shadow. On the bed Lord Linchmere was 
breathing peacefully. 1 envied him his quiet 
sleep, and again and again 
my own eyelids drooped, 
but every time my sense 
of duty came to my help, 
and I sat up, rubbing my 
eyes and pinching myself 
with a determination to 
see my irrational watch to 
an end. 

And I did so. From 
down the passage came 
the chimes of two o’clock, 
and I laid my hand upon 
the shoulder of the sleeper. 
Instantly he was sitting up, 
with an expression of the 
keenest interest upon his 
face. 

“ You have heard some- 
thing ?” 


“No, sir. It is two 
o'clock.” 
“Very good. I will 


watch. You 
sleep.” 

I lay down under the 
coverlet as he had done, 
and was soon unconscious. 
My last recollection was 
of that circle of lamp- 
light, and of the small, 
hunched-up figure and 
strained, anxious face of 
Lord Linchmere in the centre of it. 

How long I slept I do not know; but I 
was suddenly aroused by a sharp tug at my 
sleeve. The room was in darkness, but a 
hot smell of oil told me that the lamp had 
only that instant been extinguished. 

“ Quick ! Quick !” said Lord Linchmere’s 
voice in my ear. 
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ROUND THE FIRE. 


I sprang out of bed, he still dragging at 
my arm. 

“Over here!” he whispered, and pulled 
me into a corner of the room. “Hush! 
Listen ! ” 

In the silence of the night I could 
distinctly hear that someone was coming 
down the corridor. It was a stealthy step, 
faint and intermittent, as of a man who 
paused cautiously after every stride. Some- 
times for half a minute there was no sound, 
and then came the shuffle and creak. which 
told of a fresh advance. My companion was 
trembling with excitement. His hand which 
still held my sleeve twitched like a branch in 
the wirtd. 

“ What is it?” I whispered. 

“Tt’s he!” 

“ Sir Thomas ? ” 

“ven 

“What does he want ?” 

“Hush! Do nothing until I tell you.” 

I was conscious now that someone was 
trying the door. There was the faintest 
little rattle from the handle, and then I dimly 
saw a thin slit of subdued light. There was 
a lamp burning somewhere far down the 
passage, and it just sufficed to make the 
outside visible from 
the darkness of our 
room. The greyish 
slit grew broader and 
broader, very  gra- 
dually, very gently, 
and then outlined 
against it I saw the 
dark figure of a man. 
He was squat and 
crouching, with the 
silhouette of a bulky 
and misshapen dwarf. 
Slowly the door 
swung open with this 
ominous’ shape 
framed in the centre 
of it. And then, in 
an instant the crouch- 
ing figure shot up, 
there was a tiger 
spring across the 
room, and thud, thud, 
thud, came: three 
tremendous blows 
from some heavy 
object upon the bed. 

I was so paralyzed 
with amazement that 
I stood motionless 
and staring until I was 
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aroused by a yell for help from my companion. 
The open door shed enough light for me to 
see the outline of things, and_ there 
was little Lord Linchmere with his arms 
round the neck of his brother-in-law, 
holding bravely on to him like a game bull- 
terrier with its teeth into a gaunt deerhound. 
The tali, bony man dashed himself about, 
writhing round and round to get a grip upon 
his assailant ; but the other, clutching on from 
behind, still kept his hold, though his shrill, 
frightened cries showed how unequal he felt 
the contest to be. I sprang to the rescue, 
and the two of us managed to throw Sir 
Thomas to the ground, though he made his 
teeth meet in my shoulder. With all my 
youth and weight and strength, it was a 
desperate struggle before we could master his 
frenzied struggles ; but at last we secured his 
arms with the waist-cord of the dressing- 
gown which he was wearing. I was holding 
his legs while Lord Linchmere was endeavour- 
ing to relight the lamp, when there came 
the pattering of many feet in the passage, 
and the butler and two footmen, who 
had been alarmed by the cries, rushed into 
the room. With their aid we had no 
further difficulty in securing our prisoner, 





“THUD, THUD, CAME THREE TREMENDOUS BLOWS.” 
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who lay foaming and glaring upon the 
ground. One glance at his face was 
enough to prove that he was a dangerous 
maniac, while the short, heavy hammer which 
lay beside the bed showed how murderous 
had been his intentions. 

“ Do not use any violence!” said Lord 
Linchmere, as we raised the struggling man 
to his feet. “ He will have a period of stupor 
after this excitement. I believe that it is 
coming on already.” As he spoke the con- 
vulsions became less violent, and the mad- 
man’s head fell forward upon his breast, as 
if he were overcome by sleep. We led him 
down the passage and stretched him upon his 
own bed, where he lay unconscious, breathing 
heavily. 

“Two of you will watch him,” said Lord 
Linchmere. ‘And now, Dr. Hamilton, if 
you will return with me to my room, I will 
give you the explanation which my horror of 
scandal has perhaps caused me to delay too 
long. Come what may, you will never have 
cause to regret your share in this night’s work. 

“The case may be made clear in a very 
few words,” he continued, when we were 
alone. “ My poor brother-in-law is one of 
the best fellows upon earth, a loving husband 
and an estimable father, but he comes from 
a stock which is-deeply tainted with insanity. 
He has more than once had homicidal out- 
breaks, which are the more painful because 
his inclination is always to attack the very 
person to whom he is most attached. His 
son was sent away to. school to avo.d_ this 
danger, and then came an attempt upon my 
sister, his wife, from which she escaped with 
injuries that you may: have observed when 
you met her in London. You understand 
that he knows nothing of the matter when he 
is in his sound senses, and would ridicule the 
suggestion that he could under any circum- 
stances injure those whom he loves so dearly. 
It is often, as you know, a characteristic of 
such maladies that it is absolutely impossible 
to convince the man who suffers from them 
of their existence. 

“ Our great object was, of course, to get him 
under restraint before he could stain his 
hands with blood, but the matter was full of 
difficulty. He is a recluse in bis habits, and 
would not see any medical man. Besides, 
it was necessary for our purpose that the 
medical man should convince himself of 
his insanity ; and he is sane as you or I, save 
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on these very rare occasions. But, fortunately, 
before he has these attacks he always shows 
certain premonitory symptoms which are 
providential danger-signals, warning us to be 
upon our guard. The chief of these is that 
nervous contortion af the forehead which 
you must have observed. This is a phe- 
nomenon which always appears from three to 
four days before his attacks of frenzy. The 
moment. it showed itself his wife came into 
town on some pretext, and took refuge in my 
house in Brooke Street. 

“Tt remained for me to convince a medical 
man of Sir Thomas’s insanity, without which 
it was impossible to put him where he could 
do no harm. The first problem was how to 
get a medical man into his house. I bethought 
me of his interest in beetles, and his love for 
anyone who shared his tastes. I advertised, 
therefore, and was fortunate enough to find 
in you the very man I wanted. A stout 
companion was necessary, for I knew that the 
lunacy could only be proved by a murderous 
assault, and I had every reason to believe 
that that assault would be made upon myself, 
since he had the warmest regard for me in his 
moments of sanity. I think your intelligence 
will supply all. the rest. I did not know that 
the attack would come by night, but I 
thought it very probable, for the crises of 
such cases usually do occur in the early hours 
of the morning. I ama very nervous man 
myself, but I saw no other way in which I 
could remove this terrible danger from my 
sister’s life. I need not ask you whether you 
are willing to sign the lunacy papers.” 

“Undoubtedly. But fwo signatures are 
necessary.” 

“You forget that Iam myself a holder of 
a medical degree. I have the papers on a 
side-table here, so if you will be good enough 
to sign them now, we can have the patient 
removed in the morning.” 


So that was my visit to Sir Thomas Rossiter, 
the famous beetle-hunter, and that was also 
my first step upen the ladder of success, for 
Lady Rossiter and Lord Linchmere have 
proved to be staunch friends, and they have 
never forgotten my association with them in 
the time of their need. Sir Thomas is out 
and said to be cured, but I still think that if 
I spent another night at Delamere Court, I 
should be inclined to lock my door upon the 
inside. 























The Queen as a Mountaineer. 


By ALex. INKSON McCONNOCHIE. 
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MONG the many accomplish- 
ments of Her Majesty, and the 
almost innumerable interesting 
circumstances of her long life, 
which the Diamond Jubilee 
has brought to light, one of no 
small importance has been overlooked. The 
public seem to have forgotten that in her 
younger days the Queen was an enthusiastic 
mountaineer—that almost fifty years ago 
the highest and most noted mountains of 
Scotland were ascended during the annual 
visits of the Court to Balmoral. Living 
four months of the year under the shadow 

of Lochnagar, it is not to be wondered at 

that the Queen, as well as other members of 
the Royal Family, became imbued with that 
love for mountains which, from the middle of 
the present century, has developed as rapidly 
as have the most popular sports of the day. 
While Lochnagar faces her Majesty’s High- 
land home, and so bulks largely in public 
estimation, Byron had previously sung : 





England! Thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roved o’er the mountains afar. 
Oh, for the crags that are wild and majestic ! 
The steep, frowning glories of dark Lochnagar ! 


and paved the way for the world-wide popu 


LOCHNAGAR--“ THE STEEP, FROWNING GLORIES.” 
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larity which the monarch of the Deeside 
mountains has now attained. It must be 
remembered that, apart from such adventi- 
tious fame, Lochnagar is an imposing moun- 
tain, of no small altitude, with an exceedingly 
graceful outline, and an extensive and varied 
view from the summit. 

Her Majesty’s first ascent of Lochnagar, 
as well as her first hill climb, was made on 
September 8th, 1848, eight days after the 
Court’s first arrival at Balmoral Castle. The 
ascent of a Scottish mountain is, generally, a 
simple matter—when the sun shines; in 
mist, however, it may be quite another affair. 
Mountains are no respecters of persons, and 
the Queen’s first experience of Lochnagar 
might well have damped her ardour for hill- 
climbing. An early start (9.30) was made, 
the route being through the famed woods of 
the Ballochbuie. Prince Albert had a pass- 
ing shot at a stag, but failed to bring him 
down, though more successful with ptar- 
migan. Mist had gradually enveloped the 
upper part of the mountain, and when the 
top was reached fog drifted in thick clouds, 
so that nothing could be seen beyond a few 
yards. In the Queen’s words, “It was cold, 
wet, an] cheerless ” ; then the wind developed 
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into a hurricane, and the mist was like rain. 
A downward start was made; but, alas, the 
guides failed to recognise certain landmarks, 
and the Royal party was literally lost on the 
mountain. As hour after hour passed the 
anxiety at the Castle increased, the appointed 
time for return had long elapsed, and the 
change in the weather had been viewed from 
below with considerable apprehension. Cap- 
tain Gordon set out at the head of a search 
party ; but, by-and-by, the situation appeared 
so serious, that the Prime Minister himself, 
Lord John Russell, started to find his Royal 
mistress. Fortu 
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Spectre Stag of Loch- 
nagar,” and his stalker 
Lord Ian, “ huntsman 
keen,” simultaneously 
found a grave in Dubh 
Loch, but it is more 
famous from the cir- 
cumstance that the 
Duke of Edinburgh 
shot a stag on Loch 
nagar which, wounded, 
swam for safety into 
this loch. The Duke, 
being the only swimmer 
of the party, followed 
the chase, and ad- 
ministered the coup de 
grace in the water. 

In September, 1850, 
the Queen ascended 
Beinn a’ Bhuird, one 
of the giants of 
the Cairngorm Mountains. Her Majesty’s 
route to Beinn a’ Bhuird lay through the 
Forest of Invercauld—a _time-immemorial 
possession of the Farquharsons. The 
chronicles of the Farquharsons form the 
history of Upper Deeside for many centuries; 
but though that family has an authentic 
genealogy of over 500 years, tradition must 
needs go farther back. It attributes the 
acquisition of Invercauld to a clever ruse. 
Snow was rapidly melting in the corries of 
Beinn a’ Bhuird, when a wily shepherd from 
Rothiemurchus, known as Farquhar of the 
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nately the mist 
lifted, and so, after 
some aimless 
wanderings, the 
descent was safely 
accomplished, 
Balmoral .being 
reached more than 
four hours late. 
The following 
yéar Her Majesty 
improved her 
knowledge of the 
more picturesque 
portions of Loch- 
nagar, in particular 
visiting Dubh 
Loch, ‘‘ Black 
Lake,” a tarn 
Situated at a 
height of) over 
2,o00ft. above the 
sea level. “The 
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BEN MUICH DHUI, FROM GLEN LUIBEG. 








(Morgan, Aberdeen. 




















Red Hair, asked permis- 
sion to pasture his sheep 
on the banks of the Dee 
at Invercauld till the snow 
should disappear. Leave 
was readily granted, so 
Farquhar and his flock 
became permanent resi- 
dents—on the ground that 
snow was always to be 
found in the recesses of 
the corries of Beinn a’ 
Bhuird! A few years ago 
the head of the clan was 
the Queen’s neighbour and 
landlord, a Guardsman 
known about town as 
“Piccadilly Jim ”-—rather 
a contrast to his tradi- 
tional ancestor. 

Ben Muich Dhui, of 
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which an_ illustration is 
given on the previous page, 
the highest summit of the 
Cairngorm Mountains, 
and long believed to be 
the highest mountain in 
the British Isles, was 
climbed by the Queen on 
7th October, 1859. It is 
a long road from Balmoral 
to Ben Muich Dhui, and 
the excursion can only be 
accomplished in one day 
when weather and other 
circumstances are favour- 
able. The rouie is through 
Castletown of Braemar 
and past Mar Lodge and 
Derry Lodge—-both be- 
longing to the Duke of 





DERRY LODGE. (J. MeGregor. 


Fife. At the latter lodge ponies, with 
guides, were in waiting, and the Glen 
Derry path was selected. This, now 
known as the Royal route, is longer than 
that by Glen Luibeg, but is more easily 
traversed. A halt was made at Loch 
Etchachan, at a height of over 3,o00ft., 
to enable the party to “scramble,” as 
Her Majesty well expresses it, to a 
point where a view is obtained of Loch 
Avon, the grandest and most desolate 
scene among the mountains. The Queen 
was also impressed with the peculiar 
appearance of Beinn Mbheadhoin, a 
mountain nearly 4,oooft. in height, on 


BEINN MHEADHCIN, THE SUMMIT. 
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whose shoulder a stand was made. The sum- 
mit of this “ Ben” is remarkable for its huge 
rocky protuberances, the highest of which is 
represented in an accompanying illustration. 
“Queen’s weather ” awaited the climbers on 
the top of Ben Muich Dhui, with the result 
that they were enchanted with the magnifi- 
cence of the prospect. The Queen writes 
that “It had a sublime and solemn effect, so 
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wild, so solitary—no one 
but ourselves and our little 
party there.... I had a 
little whisky and water, as 
the people declared pure 
water would be too chilling.” 

Her Majesty was so de- 
lighted with the view of 
Loch Avon, as seen from 
the neighbourhood of Loch 
Etchachan, that she made a 
special “expedition” to it 
two years later. The weather 
was not a little rough, but 
the Queen enjoyed the 
excursion, writing of the 
loch, which is at an alti- 
tude of about 2,50oft., that 
“nothing could be grander 
and wilder—the rocks are 


(W.E. Oarnegie Dickson, SO grand and precipitous,” 


an opinion with which all 
who have seen Loch Avon will readily agree. 
The head of the loch is particularly remark- 
able for its cliffs, its waterfalls, and especially 
for the famous Shelter Stone. The latter is 
a huge block of granite, weighing about 1,500 
tons, which at some remote period fell from 
a neighbouring crag. The boulder so lies 
that, creeping under it, protection is afforded 
to mountaineers —in past times to poachers 
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the accommodation being rough, but 
storm-proof. 

Among the Queen’s mountain excui sions 
may be included two “ expeditions ” through 
Glen Feshie. The height of this glen, where 
it was entered, is quite equal to that of an 
ordinary British mountain, and in certain 
parts advantage cannot be taken of even hill 
ponies. The route is westward from the 
Linn of Dee, and 
here an incident 
may be referred to 
which, if kodaks 
had then been in 
existence and _ pro- 
priety had permitted 
the use of one, 
would have afforded 
an exceedingly in- 
teresting picture. 
The Linn of Dee is 
still beyond reach 
of vourist four-in- 
hands, and a quarter 
of a century ago had 
not even a tithe of 
its present popu- 
larity, as may be 
judged from the 
little incident itself. 
As we crossed the 
bridge here we 
looked over its 
eastern parapet to 
admire the wonder- 
ful “Linn,” when, 
to our surprise, we P 
saw on the left bank Photo. by) 
Vol xv.—78. 
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the Queen-Empress seated 
on a rug, which John 
Brown was adjusting. Her 
Majesty, who was accom- 
panied by Prince Leopold 
and Princess Beatrice, 
with a lady-in-waiting, was 
sketching the _ beautiful 
scene. Two of the notable 
quartette named are now 
no more, and the Princess 
is also a widow. 

The great interest of 
Glen Feshie, apart from 
its Highland beauties, lies 
in the fact that here Land- 
seer was the honoured 
guest of the Duchess of 
Bedford, the then lessee 
of the deer forest, 
and thus acquired his 
extraordinary knowledge of deer and of 
Highland scenery so faithfully reproduced 
in his famous paintings. Part of a fresco by 
Landseer is preserved in a ruined hut, now 
inclosed by a wooden building, near 
Glenfeshie Lodge. It is interesting to read 
the Queen’s delight in visiting “the scene of 
all Landseer’s glory,” and her frequently 
expressed appreciation of mountain scenery. 

The last moun- 
tain excursion 
undertaken by the 
Queen in the com- 
pany of the Prince 
Consort was on 
16th October, 1861, 
when the great 
Clova table - land 
was visited. This 
plateau, which lies 
at a height of about 
3,000ft., is on the 
“march” between 
the counties of 
Aberdeen and 
Forfar, and is so 
extensive and uni- 
formly flat that a 
coach-and-four 
might _be driven 
there for miles. 
The difficulty, how- 
ever, is the getting 
there ; the steepness 
of the ascent, com- 
bined with other 
causes, occasioned 
several falls to the 
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Royal party. The route selected was v#@ Glen 
Callater, ponies being in waiting at the loch 
of that name =‘ The principal summits visited 
were Cairn na Tuire and Cairn na Glasha. 
Human nature is, apparently, much the same 


in all classes and conditions; the desire 
to leave one’s name behind is generally 
irresistible. On this occasion Prince Albert 


wrote on a scrap of paper a note of 
the Royal lunch on the mountain-top, 
depositing it in a seltzer-water bottle, 
which was then stuck in the ground. 
A rare find awaits someone there ! 
The luncheon itself was commemo- 
rated in a well-known drawing by 
Carl Haag. 

Mount Keen is the most easterly 
mountain in the United Kingdom 
over 3,0ooft. in height, and has been 
crossed three times by Her Majesty. 
It is described in “Leaves” as “a 
curious, conical-shaped hill, with a 
deep corrie in it. We descended by 
a very steep but winding path, called 
the Ladder, very grand and wild.” 
The Royal party were then on a 
visit to the Earl of Dalhousie at 
Invermark. The Queen repeated 
the visit in September, 1865, and 
this was the last of Her Majesty's 
mountain excursions, Near the foot 
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of the Ladder, in Lord Dalhousie’s forest, 
the Queen, on her second visit, found 
the well, from which she drank in 1861, 
surmounted by an elegant gothic crown in 
granite, on which had been cut the following 
lines :— 

Rest, traveller, on this lonely green, 

And drink and pray for Scotland’s Queen. 


IN GLEN CALLATER, 




















HE REVEREND EUSTACE 

HEWITT sat in the doorway 
of his iron shanty, smoking 
and thinking. The prospect 
before his eyes was as beautiful 
a one as Nature had to offer ; 
but in spite of the soft radiance cast by the 
sun as it slowly neared the western hills, his 
meditations were not of the pleasantest. For 
the fact was thrusting itself upon him that the 
task which he had undertaken was beyond 
his powers. The church at Birri Birri, he 
painfully reflected, was in a bad way. Perhaps 
it had asserted itself too late in the formation 
of the community. For though the Gospel 
often leads the way for civilization into an 
unopened country, the clerical element is 
often the last to enter a mining-camp. 

Such had been the case at Birri Birri. 
There were plenty of drinking-saloons, stores, 
and places of more or less doubtful amuse- 
ment in full swing and doing a roaring trade 
before a Society had decided that it was high 
time for the spiritual needs of the miners to 
be taken into consideration. A corrugated 
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By A. WILLIAMS. 


iron church of unprepossessing 
exterior was erected in the camp. 
Then a minister was sought to 
officiate at the proper services, 
and give attention to the spiritual 
welfare of the miners. 

Eustace Hewitt, twenty-seven 
years old and a priest of two 
years’ standing, had offered him- 
self for the post. He had not 
entered his new sphere of life 
with his eyes shut. He knew 
that gold-miners in general were 
extremely careless of religious 
matters, and that a mining-camp 

was likely to prove but barren soil 
for the seed of the Gospel. Yet, 
being young and sanguine, he had 
decided to undertake the task in the hope 
that steady perseverance might at length 
break down the callous indifference which he 
would have to face. 

Before Eustace had been at Birri Birri a full 
year he discovered that his labours were even 
less fruitful than he had expected. The 
miners just tolerated him as a parson, and 
were rather inclined to slap him on the back 
as “ A good sort of cove bar the preachin’s.” 
A Sunday spent in the drinking-saloons or 
gambling-dens appeared to them much more 
profitable—to the proprietors at least—than 
attendance at the “tin tabernacle,” as it 
was scoffingly called. Cards were much more 
popular than prayer-books, and if there were 
need of exhortations, “Why,” as a miner 
declared, ‘“‘there were half-a-dozen men in 
camp as could spin quite as good a yarn and 
a sight more amusin’ than the parson.” 

Eustace found that to address practically 
empty benches Sunday after Sunday was at 
the best very depressing work. But what 
caused him more sorrow than anything else 
was the reflection that, of the many little 
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Willies and Harries and Pollies who ran loose 
about the camp, but few had any Christian 
names in the full acceptance of the term. 

The miners would come willingly enough 
to the church to be married; and their 
friends came with them as spectators. To 
be married in church was considered more 
convenient and more respectable than the 
formal ceremony before the registrar—who 
lived several miles away. But to the 
necessity of having their babies christened 
the miners seemed absolutely indifferent, 
sometimes even hostile. ‘ Cos,” as a leading 
light among them had argued, “if a bloke is 
married in church everything is on the 
square; but, lor! what odds does it make 
who names the kids? Does a cove have to 
lug his horse or dog up yonder before he 
can give it a name?” 

He only expressed the sentiments of his 
comrades in general; wherefore one man 
would promise that “his missis should bring 
the bairn next Sunday,” but neither “ missis ” 
nor baby as a rule turned up; others would 
simply laugh at the parson, and give no 
promise or refusal ; while some went so far 
as to threaten him with bodily harm, “ef he 
came foolin’ around about the kids.” 

Against this indifference Eustace had 
firmly set his face from the first, and had 
endeavoured to explain to the miners that 
the trouble involved for them was but slight, 
and their neglect an injury to their children. 
But to little purpose, and at the end of his 
first year of office his registry book contained 
less than a dozen names of infants brought to 
the font during that period. 

On the evening in question his position 
seemed more hopeless than ever. For that 
very afternoon he had come off second best 
in an attack on Josh Waters, a great black- 
bearded ruffian of six foot three. This Waters 
was a kind of self-elected ruler among the 
rougher characters of the camp. He owed 
his position more to a powerful pair of arms 
and a readiness with an accurate six-shooter 
than to any intrinsic virtues of his own. 
Many feared him, some even attributed to 
him wisdom in connection with “the pro- 
fession,” for his takings had been large during 
the past year; nearly everyone found it best 
to be on good terms with him. 

He had a little daughter, Mary, who, 
though five years old, and born in camp, had 
not been baptized. This was an unusually 
flagrant case, and one calling for severe 
reproof. So Eustace, armed with righteous 
wrath and resolution, had swooped down 
upon Josh as he sat drinking with his boon 
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companions outside a store. Perhaps the 
moment was an ill-chosen one, as Josh had 
his reputation to keep up in front of so many 
onlookers. Wherefore his answer had been 
brief, decisive, and to the point. 

“Look ye here, parson, I don’t want ter 
quarrel with yer. But ef yer want ter baptize 
that ere kid there’s only one way of managing 
it, that’s by licking her dad first.” 

Even now there rang in Eustace’s ears the 
derisive shouts which had followed the bully’s 
speech. 

“Now then, parson, hurry up and lick ’im 
while yer’ve got the chance,” remarked one. 

“Your dart’s to go for him at once, 
parson, or the cap’n ‘ll be backing out,” 
shouted another. 

Another, more kindly disposed, said, 
“Don’t yer go barneying with Josh, sir ; 
he’s a devil to rile.” 

Then had come mocking invitations to 
shout for his drink and show himself a man ; 
and some in profane pantomime had imitated 
the rite of baptism. Eustace had left utterly 
discomfited by the conduct of the irate 
parent and his comrades. This open repulse 
showed clearly enough on which side lay the 
sympathies of the community, and the weak- 
ness, if not entire absence, of ail religious 
convictions. 

Yes! Eustace Hewitt confided to himself 
that he was heartily sick of it all. Much 
better to let the miners go their own 
godless way and return to England, where his 
endeavours would be better appreciated. 
The nearness of gold seemed to set God at a 
greater distance from their thoughts, and 
amid the continual hunting for the precious 
metal men found little spare time in which to 
think of their souls. Or if they did they filled 
it up in their own way. 

But yet—was this the perseverance that he 
had set before himself a year ago? Was he 
in twelve months to own himself beaten ? 
Was it thus that Napoleon, Hannibal, 
Howard, and others had overcome their 
difficulties ? After all, an equally stern fight 
was being waged in many parts of the Old 
Country. 

So Eustace shook himself together, and 
set to work to seek a way out of his troubles. 
One thing was certain—Josh Waters meant 
resistance. Another fact obtruded itself 
equally insistently—none of Waters’ follow- 
ing would consent to do what their leader 
had openly opposed. Until he was con 
quered in some manner a large part of the 
camp would turn a deaf ear to Eustace’s 
remonstrances. The real key of the posi 
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tion was Waters’ resistance. Verbal argu- 
ment of any kind was obviously worse than 
useless. Eustace pondered gloomily over 
the problem that he had set himself. 

At last light came into his darkness. There 
seemed to be only one way out of the diffi- 
culty. The price to be paid for the privilege 
of baptizing Mary was a victory by force of 
arms over her father. When Josh had chal- 
lenged, should he refuse? Would it not be 
best to accept the terms offered ? 

The day of fighting-priests was over, cer- 
tainly, and violence does not form part of the 
modern Christian’s creed. But, then, every- 
thing depends on circumstances. What is an 
argument with one person is wasted breath 
with another. Where one method fails, 
another must be employed. Evidently at 
Birri Birri camp there was only one argu- 
ment of any weight—that of physical supe- 
riority. To this Eustace told himself he 
would have to resort. 

With considerable satisfaction and thank- 
fulness, he called to mind the time when he 
represented his school in the Public Schools 
Boxing Competition. After several stubborn 
fights, he had carried off the cup. Nor at the 
’Varsity had his talent been was*ed, for even 
if he had not personally upheld the honour of 


his college in a “town and gown,” his name 
was still remembered at Oxford as that of a 
nasty person to “take on,” and the winner 
of the South Country Middle-weights. In 
what good stead might that hard apprentice- 
ship of blows stand him in his hour of need ! 

There was no lack of pluck about Eustace 


Hewitt. If it had been his plain duty 
to “take on” the whole camp at once 
he would not have shrunk from it. 
He was ready enough to tackle the 
big miner in the cause of his religion, 
but doubted whether by so doing he 
might not lower its prestige. What 
effect would his messages of peace 
and good-will have upon men who had 
seen him brawling with one of their 
number? Supposing, too, he got a 
bad “smashing,” would not the goal 
be farther off than ever then? The 
only thing to justify him was success. 
On the other hand, it could be argued 
that success in the future could under 
any circumstances scarcely be less 
than in the past. 

Then, too, a scene of his school- 
days rose before his eyes. It was when 
he was in the Upper Fifth that the 
form master was in a position very 
similar to his own. On the one side 
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was a young man fresh from the University, 
inexperienced in discipline. On the other 
a large class of unruly boys, whose one 
desire was to see how much “ chaff” the new 
hand could tolerate. They had not long 
to wait. Before the week was out the bulkiest 
member had atoned for his misbehaviour with 
a very severe thrashing, heartily administered. 
The positions were then reversed ; the boys 
were the ruled and the master quickly estab- 
lished himself as a successful ruler. After 
all, were not these miners only big, overgrown 
boys ; careless, happy-go-lucky, rough in 
speech, ready to be led away by anyone who 
would lead? Very likely beneath that thick 
outer crust there was some latent respect for 
a religion that they affected to despise. If 
he followed the example of his old master 
and took the bull by the horns, would not the 
end justify the means ? 

After long meditation Eustace determined 
that his duty was plain enough. He would 
approach Josh Waters again on the subject 
of his daughter, and, if necessary, take up the 
challenge. He trusted to his superior science 
to carry him through ; and in the meantime 
would neglect no measure necessary for 
getting himself into the best possible con- 
dition. 


“GETTING HIMSELF INTO THE BEST POSSIBLE CONDITION,” 
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For a month or so the miners noticed that 
their “ sky-pilot” was much less among them 
than usual. He was often to be seen re- 
turning from the hills, where, to judge by his 
appearance, he had been engaged in severe 
exercise. The Chinese servant up at the 
parsonage talked a great deal about “ punchee, 
punchee,” and went through strange con- 
tortions, which were meant to represent an 
attitude of defence. Eustace was in training, 
and rubbing up some of the old tricks that 
had proved so useful in bygone days. His 
muscles hardened beneath the severe tasks 
imposed on them. At the end of four weeks 
he judged himself ready for the encounter. 

One morning, at the hour when the miners 
knocked off for a spell, Eustace changed his 
braces for a belt, and set off in the direction 
of Josh Waters’ dwelling. He was not at 
home, but his wife, a poor, crushed-looking 
creature, said that he was sure to be found at 
the “ Miner’s Joy.” 
“Humph!” thought Eustace, “a very 
awkward place to tackle him in, but the men 
are sure to give fair play. At any rate, a 


victory in their midst would be all the more 
telling ; and if I get whipped it doesn’t much 
matter where.” 

With a beating heart he stepped into the 


store. 

There, sure enough, was Josh, talking loud 
and angrily. ‘ Look here, ’Possum Jim, 
there’s no man in this camp who’s going to 
argify with me. If you start crowing on your 
own account, I'll fire yer durned carcass out 
of this spot pretty lively. I’m skipper in 
these parts ; ain’t that so, pards ?” 

“ Durn my old buckskins if yer ain’t right, 
mate,” said one miner, and many others 
growled assent. Evidently at the present 
moment Josh was in a majority, whatever 
was going forward. Eustace felt that things 
were likely to be awkward, but he walked 
boldly up to Josh. 

“ Mr. Waters,” said he (Eustace was always 
careful to “ Mister” the men until he knew 
them well), “ I’ve come to ask you to bring 
Mary to church next Sunday. It’s a month 
now since I last asked you, and I hope that 
this time you will take my request in better 
part and do your duty by the ehild.” 

Waters fairly gasped with surprise, and 
some of the onlookers whistled. When he 
had recovered himself sufficiently, he grasped 
Eustace’s shoulder as in a vice, and said :— 

“Look you here, Mr. Parson, after what I 
told yer iast time you cornered me about the 
kid, you may reckon yourself durned lucky 
that I haven’t slung you out neck and crop 
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without so much as a word. Blessed if I 
wouldn’t a-done it but that I thought you a 
good plucked ‘un to tackle me in here. What 
do you say, mates ?” continued he, with rising 
anger. ‘ What's to be done with a bloke that 
will come palavering about things as are no 
concern of his? We’re all tarnation sick of 
his poking his nose in where it ain’t wanted. 
There’s not a durned place where we’re safe 
from his preachments. That's not the card 
for Birri Birri.” 

Some of his followers echoed his words. 
“Fire him out; give him tokey; wipe the 
floor with him,” they shouted. Others, who 
had a sneaking affection for their pastor, and 
also a dread of the bully, held their peace. 
Only one, John Mather, an ex-captain of 
Hussars, broken for misconduct, stood out 
and championed Eustace. 

** Now then, mates,” said he, “‘ Josh has had 
his say, and I’m going to have mine. Parson 
Hewitt is only doing what he considers his 
duty, and who can blame him for that? If 
you don’t find gold all at once, you keep 
on digging till you do. He keeps on digging 
at us till he finds what 4e wants. That's 
reasonable enough, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, pard,” answered one, “there’s the 
right kind o’ hang about your argifying.” 

Mather’s short but pithy speech was evi- 
dently turning popular opinion about a bit. 
Josh Waters, white with passion at seeing this 
opposition to his hitherto unquestioned 
authority, lifted up his hand with the inten- 
tion of finishing the matter off then and there. 
But the blow never fell, for Eustace, without 
flinching an inch, looked him steadily in the 
face. 

“Josh Waters,” he said—this was no time 
for titles—“ you said a month ago that on 
one condition I might baptize your daughter. 
It was that I should give you a drubbing 
first. God helping me, I’m going to do it 
now.” 

A roar of incredulous laughter greeted his 
speech. The whole thing was so ridiculous! 
A parson who looked a mere lad promising 
to thrash a man six inches taller and four 
stone heavier than himself—one, too, whose 
strength was a proverb in a camp of strong 
men. Such a challenge had never been 
heard of in those parts. The absurdity of 
the position caused the listeners to whistle, 
shout, and shriek. 

“Waal, I’m blowed!” spluttered one 
miner. “Talk about a sparrer squaring up to 
a hawk! Strike me lucky if I ever saw so 
funny a go as this.” 

“Lor! Don’t he crow loud?” exclaimed 
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“Go it, parson. Tie up one of yer 
’Twouldn’t be fair to use two on 


another. 
maulies. 
Josh.” 

Even the bully treated the whole affair as 
a joke at first. He stuck his hands in his 
pockets and stared at the clergyman. But 
the miners ceased to jeer when they saw 
Eustace in a business-like way take off his 
coat and waistcoat and hang them over a 
chair. When he turned up his sleeves and 
displayed a pair of arms that would have 
done discredit to few of the assembly, a 
murmur of excitement went round. 

“I do believe he means what he says,” 
observed one, “and he’s got some beef 
behind his flippers, though parson he be.” 

“ Josh Waters,” said Eustace, “when there’s 
space and you're ready, I am.” Then, turn- 
ing to the miners, he continued, “ Before we 
begin, men, I would ask two things of you: 
first, to give us fair play and let us have the 
fight all to ourselves ; secondly, to remember 
that I’m fighting not from choice but from my 
duties to the religion which I preach.” 

“ Bravo,” shouted the miners, “ we'll give 
you fair enough play. Clear the ring there 
and give ’em room.” 

‘You lick Josh,” exclaimed avoice, “and I’m 
blessed if you don’t have the baptizing of every 
kid I ever has, if there’s a thousand of ’em.” 


“HE DUCKED, AND PUT ALL HIS STRENGTH INTO A COUNTER. 
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A rough-and-ready ring was quickly formed. 
There were to be no sponges or watches and 
shoutings of “time.” The fight would be a 
grim, ding-dong slogging-match until one or 
the other was whipped. But Mather edged 
up so as to be as near Eustace as possible. 

Popular opinion was fast veering round in 
favour of the smaller man. The miners, 
even if they turned a deaf ear to Eustace’s 
exhortations, were ready to appreciate his 
pluck in undertaking what seemed an im- 
possible task. ‘“That’s what I call real 
spunk,” remarked Darkey Jeff, the keeper of 
the store. “He knows, too, how to put up 
his knobblies.” 

This last, as Eustace stepped forward to 
face his antagonist, and threw himself into a 
posture of defence. Something in his attitude 
caused Josh’s heart to beat a bit quicker 
than usual, but the sight of his own brawny 
arms soon restored his confidence. 

“Listen now, parson,” said he, as he 
advanced. “I'll give you a chance of backing 
out now, if you like ; ’cos, if once my dander’s 
up, there’s no knowing what I mayn’t do. If 
you zwz// fight, look out for squalls.” 

“I’m ready, if you are,” was the reply. 

In a second Josh had opened the ball with 
a tremendous sweeping blow at his adversary. 
Had it landed in the desired quarter the fight 
would have been at an 
end. But Eustace was 
not to be caught napping. 
He ducked, and put all 
his strength into a counter 
on his opponent’s ribs. 
A deep groan told of its 
effect, and under the 
miner’s shirt a great black 
bruise began to form. 

With a roar of 
pain and rage, 
Waters rushed 
forward and en 
deavoured to 

close, but 
Eustace kept 
him off with 
a rain of 
blows, every 
now and then 
getting a 
stinger home 
on the miner’s 
face and chest. 

The latter fought 

without any pretensions 

to science, and in a short 
time the ineffectual 
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blows showered at random in the direction 
of an ever-dodging enemy, combined with 
the work done during the morning, caused 
him to draw his breath in great gulps. 

Not that Eustace escaped damage alto- 
gether. A tremendous contusion on the 
forehead and a bleeding ear testified to the 
force of the sledge-hammer blows which the 
bully was delivering. More than once he 
felt as if the brute strength and weight of his 
opponent would sweep away all his scientific 
manceuvres. To let Josh get his desired 
grip meant destruction, for in the arms of the 
gigantic and now furious miner he would be 
a mere plaything. His only chance lay in 
eluding his savage blows, and endeavouring 
to wear his opponent down by superior stay- 
ing powers. Then he could go in and hit 
out freely with the remainder of his strength. 

“Well hit, parson.” ‘“ Now then, Josh, 
finish him off.” “Slip into him, man. Waal, 
you air a regular crawler, Cap’n, to fool 
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down their picks and spades in the claims 
and ran. In a few minutes the space outside 
the store was crowded with would-be spectators 
of the unusual sight within. Those inside 
soon experienced the greatest difficulty in 
giving the combatants fighting room. Bets 
began to be freely exchanged. “Two to one 
on the little ’un,” was the cry. Then Eustace 
tired a bit, and the betting was in favour of 
his opponent. “Now then, mates,” roared 
the store-keeper, “six to one on the Cap’n. 
No! I’m durned if it’s more’n three to one,” 
as a left-hander from the clergyman caused 
the bully to gasp out a deep oath. 

Then prices ruled even for a bit. In 
about ten minutes both Waters’s eyes were 
black and swollen ; his nose, too, emitted a 
red stream which liberally sprinkled the 
boards of the store. Eustace, on his part, 
would have given worlds for a moment in 
which to place his hand to his ear—now 
swollen into a blue-black mass and causing 


a 


*** THANK GOD! HE'S COMING ROUND,’ SAID THE EX-CAPTAIN.” 


around all this time : knock him off his pins,” 
resounded on all sides. 

The news that a fight was in progress 
between the arch-bully of the camp and the 
parson spread like wild-fire. Men flung 


. 


acute agony. More than once the great, iron- 
soled boot of the miner crushed his scarcely 
protected foot, and nearly wrung from him a 
cry of anguish. His arms were mere strings 
of huge bruises where they had intercepted 

















the blows aimed by the horny hand of the 
bully at the more delicate parts of his body. 
Most of the skin was gone from his knuckles ; 
altogether he presented a sorry appearance. 

The excitement grew fierce. At the sight 
of blood the fighting spirit of the miners 
began to rise. The backers of the two com- 
batants exchanged challenges freely ; and one 
fight seemed ready at any moment to resolve 
itself into half a score. Fortunately for the 
‘peace of the community, the combat which 
they were witnessing soon came to a conclu- 
sion. 

Eustace saw that the time had now arrived 
for a decisive effort. His opponent was in a 
bad way, with very little more fight left in 
him. The breath whistled through his teeth 
as he sucked it in, and the struggle was 
evidently now but the matter of a minute or 
so. Waiting until the miner had lifted his 
arm for a crushing blow, Eustace ducked 
aside and replied with a sharp upper-cut on 
the jaw. Then, while the miner was recover- 
ing his balance, he put his whole strength 
into a tremendous slog at that part of the 
body which is called the “wind,” guarded 
hitherto by the miner. 

The effect was instantaneous. The miner 
fell like a log. This was Eustace’s last effort. 
A bloody mist passed before his eyes, and 
then all was darkness. When he recovered 
consciousness he found Mather forcing some 
brandy between his teeth. 

“Thank God! he’s coming round,” said 
the ex-captain, and a sigh of relief passed 
through the ring of; bystanders. After the 
game fight which their parson had made, 
those rough fellows would have given half 
their earnings to prevent any ill-consequences 
resulting. 

“Tl tell you what it is, mates,” said an 
unshaven and muddy-booted Yankee. “I 
reckon he’s a reg’lar out-and-outer, is our 
parson. If he asked me to pass him all. the 
dust that pans out in my claim for the next 
fortnight, I’d do it without a kick.” 

“Ef I hadn’t seen Josh whipped with my 
own peepers, I’d never have swallered it,” 
quoth another. “ That last blow was a reg’lar 
downer, and it'll be some time before Josh’ll 
be trapesing round agin.” 

“Yes: that wor parson’s fight,” chimed in 
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a third. 
enough.” 

About the truth of this last remark there 
could be no doubt whatever. When the 
miner fell in a lump the stream proceeding 
from his nose was supplemented by a deeper 
and fuller flood from his mouth. The unusual 
strain of the last ten minutes had resulted in 
the bursting of a blood-vessel, which put him 
most effectually “hors de combat.” 

On learning this Eustace was much per- 
turbed. The feeling of triumph at his success 
soon turned into anxiety. What if his victory 
should have been purchased at too great a 
price after all? But it soon went round that 
Josh was out of all danger, and doing well. 
In fact, before Eustace was fairly recovered 
from his bruises the miner was at work in 
his claim. 

Congratulatory remarks followed the clergy- 
man as he went about his duties; but the 
most gratifying words of all came from Josh 
Waters himself. As he was passing the store 
—the scene of the conflict—one morning, a 
heavy hand was laid on his shoulder. He 
turned round, and found that the hand 
belonged to his vanquished foe. 

“Mister,” said the miner, with feeling, 
“give me yer fist, and make me a prouder 
man than I’ve ever been in my life. I 
thought I held the trump cards in that little 
bout, but you won the tricks by sheer dogged 
pluck. If ever yer want a friend as’ll stand 
by you till the last farthing, there’s one in 
Josh Waters.” A firm grip and they parted. 

The cause of the Church in Birri Birri 
was won. People flocked to hear what this 
man had to. say who could speak so kindly 
with his tongue and smite so grimly with 
his arm—and brought their babies with them. 


“He had the last word ; that’s clear 


Even now a favourite story over the camp 
fire is that of the fight between the parson 
and his giant antagonist. ‘That the former is 
now held in universal respect is evident from 
the rapidity with which a brawl ceases or an 
indecent word dies on the lips of the speaker 
when the word goes round, “ Parson’s coming.” 
Furthermore, in the little mission church 
stands a new font with brass letters, bearing 
the simple inscription, “From the miners of 
Birri Birri.” 











Ghmpses of Nature. 
XI.—A VERY INTELLIGENT PLANT. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


EOPLE who have never had 

occasion to observe plants 

a closely often fall into the error 

of regarding them as practi- 

cally dead—dead, that is to 

2 say, in the sense of never doing 

or contriving anything active. They know, 
of course, that herbs and trees grow and 
increase ; that they flower and fruit; that 
they put forth green leaves in spring and lose 
them again in autumn. But they picture all 
this as taking place without the knowledge 
or co-operation of the plant itself — they 
think of it as done for the tree or shrub 
rather than éy it. Those, however, who 
have kept a close watch upon living green 
things in their native condition have 


generally learned by slow degrees to take 


quite a different view of plant morals and 
plant economy. They begin to find out 
in the course of their observations that the 
life of a herb is pretty much as the life of an 
animal in almost everything save one small 
particular. The plant, as a rule, is rooted to 
a single spot ; the animal, as a rule, is free 
and locomotive. 

Yet even this difference itself is not quite 
absolute: for there are on the one hand 
locomotive plants, such as that quaint micro- 
scopic vegetable tumbler, the floating green 
volvox, which whirls about quickly through 
the water like a living wheel, by means of its 
rapid vibratory hairs ; and there are, on the 
other hand, fixed animals, such as the oyster 
and the sea-anemone, which are far more 
rigidly attached to one spot for life than, 
say, the common field-orchid or the yellow 
crocus. For field-orchids and crocuses do 
travel very slightly from place to place each 
season, by putting out fresh bulbs or tubers at 
the sides of the old ones, and springing up 
next year in a spot a few inches away from 
their last year’s foothold ; whereas the oyster 
and the sea-anemone settle down early in life 
on a particular rock, and never stir one step 
from it during their whole existence. Thus 
the distinction which seems to most people 


most fundamental as marking off plants from 
animals—the distinction of movement—turns 
out on examination to be purely fallacious. 
There are sedentary animals and moving 
plants ; there are herbs that catch and eat 
insects, and there are insects that live a life 
more uneventful and more stagnant than 
that of any herb in a summer meadow. 

Again, everybody who ‘has studied plants 
in a broad spirit is well aware that each act 
of the plant’s is just as truly purposive, as 
full of practical import, as any act of an 
animal’s. If a child sees a cat lying in wait 
at a mouse’s hole, it asks you why she does 
so; it is told, in reply, and truly told, 
“Because she wants to catch her prey for 
dinner.” But even imaginative children 
seldom or never ask of a rose or a narcissus, 
“Why does it produce this notch on its 
petals? Why does it make this curious 
crown inside the cup of its flower?” Those 
things are thought of as purely ornamental : 
as parts of the plant, not as organs made by 
it. Yet the rose and the narcissus have just 
as much a reason of their own for everything 
they do and everything they make as the cat 
or the bird ; they are just as much governed 
by ancestral wisdom, though: the wisdom 
may in one case be conscious, in the other 
hereditary. 

The rose, for example, produces prickles 
for its own defence, and scented blossoms to 
attract the fertilizing insects for its own 
propagation. It does everything in life for 
some good and sufficient reason of its own, 
and takes as little heed of other people’s 
convenience as the tiger or the snake does. 
“Each species for itself,” is the rule of 
nature ; no species ever undertakes anything 
for the sake of any other, except in the ex- 
pectation of a corresponding advantage. If 
the wild thyme lays by in its throat abundant 
honey for the bumble-bee, that is because it 


-counts upon the bumble-bee to carry its 


pollen from blossom to blossom ; if the holly 
puts forth bright red berries for the robin 
to eat, that is not because it cares for the 




















robin’s distress, but because it looks upon the 
bird as a paid disperser of its stony seeds, 
and gives him in return a pittance of pulp 
for his pains, as stingy payment for the 
service rendered. The holly and the thyme 
are confirmed sweaters. Indeed, you will 
find that no plant ever wastes one drop more 
of nectar on its flowers, or one atom more of 
sweet pulp on its fruit, than is absolutely 
necessary to secure its own purely selfish 
object. It offers the bird or the insect the 
minimum wage for which bird or insect will 
consent to do the work it contracts for ; and 
it never wastes one farthing’s worth of useful 
material on tips or generosities. ‘The rose, 
for all that poets have said of it, is 
strictly utilitarian. “You help me and 
I will help you,” it says to the butterfly ; and 
it keeps the sternest pos- 
sible debtor-and-creditor 
account with all its bene- 
factors. 

As a familiar example 
of this purposive character 
in all plant life, I am 
going, in the present 
article, to take one of our 
most utilitarian English 
shrubs — the common 
gorse—and try to show 
you why it behaves as it 
does in the conduct of 
its affairs ; who help it in 
life and who hinder it, 
what friends it strives to 
buy or conciliate, what 
enemies it repels by what 


violent acts of armed 
hostility. ¥. 

Everybody knows 
gorse; and everybody 


also knows that it is almost never out of 
flower. This last peculiarity, however, is due 
to a cause that not everybody has noticed. 
We have in England two distinct kinds 
of gorse at least—the larger and the smaller. 
It is the larger sort that one observes most 
when it is not in blossom, though it is the 
smaller kind whose golden bloom contrasts 
so beautifully in autumn with the rich purple 
of the upland heather. Now, the larger 
gorse begins to flower in October or 
November; it goes on opening its buds 
spasmodically in every fine spell throughout 
the winter, reaching its fullest glory of 
blossom in April and May; while the 
smaller kind begins to flower in summer, as 
soon as its larger cousin has fixed its atten- 
tion on setting seed ; and it goes on yellow- 
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ing our heaths with its wealth of gold till 
October or November, when the bigger 
sort once more replaces it and takes up 
In this way there is no bright 
day throughout the year—that is to say, no 
day fit for insects to gather honey—on which 
one kind of gorse or the other does not seek 
to cater for the friendly allies which help it 
to set its precious seeds, as we shall see in 
the sequel. It is the larger and better-known 
gorse with which I shall deal chiefly here, 
though I may occasionally refer by way of 
illustration or contrast to its smaller neigh- 
bour. : 

If we begin at the beginning in the life- 
history of the gorse, it may surprise you to 
find that each plant sets out on its way 
through life, not as a prickly gorse-bush, 
but as a sort of quiet and 
unarmed little flat trefoil. 
No. 1 shows you the 
young furze-bush in its 
earliest infantine stage, 
when it is still essentially 
a two-leaved seedling. 
This seedling grows from 
a small bean scattered by 
the parent plant in a very 
curious way, which I will 
explain later. Thousands 
of the beans lie on the 
ground on every common, 
and only a few germinate, 
under favourable circum- 
stances, into two-leaved 
seedlings, like those repre- 
sented in these illustra- 
tions. The leaves of 
the first pair spread out 
flat on the surface of 
the unoccupied soil and 
drink in the sunlight. They also drink in, 
what is equally important to them, the carbonic 
acid of the air, and manufacture from it the 
living material of fresh leaves by the aid of 
the sunlight. For the first few days of its 
life, the young gorse plant lives mainly on the 
food laid up for it in the bean by the parent 
bush ; but as soon as this is exhausted, and it 
has accumulated a little stock of its own by 
its private exertions, it begins to manufacture 
new leaves and branches that it may rise 
above the tangled mass of competitors by 
which its birthplace is surrounded. 

No. 2 shows us this second stage in the 
young shrub’s development. At first sight 
you would hardly suppose it was a gorse at all ; 
you might take it for the young of some 
such allied species as a broom or a genista. 
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2.—-THE GORSE PLANT AT ONE WEEK OLD. 


You will observe that at this point in its 
history the young gorse has trefoil leaves, 
not very unlike those of some kinds of clover. 
Why is this? Well, we have many good 
reasons for supposing that the ancestors of 
gorse were originally soft-leaved and unarmed 
shrubs, like the ornamental genistas which 
we grow in pots for drawing-room decoration ; 
but as they were much exposed on open moors 
and commons, where they 
were liable to be grazed 
down and browsed upon 
by rabbits, sheep, and 
other herbivorous animals, 
the tenderer and more 
luscious among them 
stood little chance of sur- 
viving. Indeed, so hard 
is it for plants to grow in 
such situations, that one 
not uncommonly finds tiny 
treés of Scotch fir, close 
cropped to the ground, yet 
with many years’ growth 
exhibited by the annual 
rings of wood in their 
underground root - stock. 
These poor persistent little 
trees have been nibbled 
down, year after year, as 
soon as they appeared, by 
rabbits or donkeys; yet 
year after year they have 
gone on sprouting afresh, 
as well as they could, and 
laying by an annual ring 
of woody tissue in their 





. 3-——-THE PLANT QUTGROWING ITS TREFOIL 
buried root-stock. STAGE. 


To some such attacks the ancestral gorses 
must always have been exposed on the open 
moors and hillsides of primitive Europe, at 
first, no doubt, from deer and wild oxen and 
beavers, but later on from the sheep and cows 
and goats and donkeys which followed in the 
wake of aggressive civilization. Under these 
circumstances, most of the soft-leaved and 
unprotected plants get eaten down and killed 
off; but any shrubs which showed a nascent 
tendency to develop stout spines or prickles 
on their branches must have been favoured 
by nature in the struggle for existence. The 
consequence was that in the end our upland 
slopes and open spaces all over Western 
Europe came to be occupied by nothing but 
strongly -armed plants — brambles, thistles, 
blackthorns, may-bushes, nettles, butcher’s- 
broom, and the various kinds of furze, all of 
which can hold their own with ease against 
the attacks of quadrupeds. Indeed, we have 
one not uncommon English herb, the little 
purple-flowered rest-harrow, which very well 
illustrates this curious connection between 
the production of thorns and_ the habit of 
growing in much-browsed-over spots ; for 
when it settles in inclosed and protected 
fields, it produces smooth and unarmed 
creeping branches, but when it happens to 
find its lot cast in places where donkeys and 
rabbits abound, it defends 
itself against the dreaded 
enemy by covering — its 
shoots with stout woody 
prickles. 

Still, to the end of its 
days, the developed gorse 
plant never entirely forgets 
that it is the remote de- 
scendant of trefoil-bearing 
ancestors : for not only 
does every young gorse 
begin life with trefoil foli- 
age, but if frost happens to 
check the growth of the 
budding branches in the 
full-grown bush, or if fire 
singes them, the shrub at 
once puts forth a_ short 
sprout of trefoil leaves at 
the injured point, as 
though reverting in its 
trouble to its infantile 
nature. 

In No. 3 we see the 
third stage in the upward 
evolution of the baby gorse. 
/ Here, the seedling begins 
to outgrow its childish 
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4+-——THE YOUNG SHRUB BEGINS TO ARM ITSELF. 


trefoil stage, and to prepare itself for the 
repellent prickliness of its armed manhood. 
You will observe in this case that the outer 
and lower leaves have still three leaflets 
apiece, but that the upper and inner ones— 
that is to say, the youngest and latest pro- 
duced—have the form of single long blades, 
like those of the broom-bush. As yet, these 
solitary leaves are also unarmed: they do 
not end in sharp points like the later 
foliage, and they cannot pierce or wound 
the tender noses of sheep or rabbits. But 
if the gorse were to continue long in 
this unarmed condition, it would stand 
a poor chance in life on the open hillsides ; 
so it soon proceeds to the stage exhibited 
in No. 4. This illustration shows you a 
plant about a fortnight or three weeks old, 
with trefoil leaves below, passing gradually 
into silky and hairy single blades, which in 
turn grow sharper and thinner as they push 
upward towards the unoccupied space above 
their native thicket. Interspersed among 
these sharp little leaves you will also note a 
few grooved branches, each ending in a stout 
prickly point; these prickles are the chief 
defence of the bush against its watchful 
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enemies. But the leaves and the branches 
are often so much alike that only a skilled 
botanist can distinguish the one from the 
other. Both are sharp and intended for 
defence ; and as the branches of gorse are 
green like the leaves, both perform the same 
feeding function. 

In No. 5 I have chosen for illustration 
and comparison a full-grown shoot of the 
common scented yellow genista, so often 
grown in pots as a table decoration. This 
pretty shrub begins in life so much like a 
gorse-bush, that if I were to show you very 
youthful seedlings of both, you could hardly 
discriminate them. That is to say, in all 
probability, both are descendants of a 
common ancestor which had trefoil leaves 
and bright yellow peaflowers. But the 
scented genistas happened, to find their lot 
cast in inaccessible places, on cliffs or crags, 
where defence against browsing animals 
was practically unnecessary; while our 
ruder northern gorse had its lines laid 
on rough upland moors, where every pass- 
ing beast could take a casual bite at it. 
The gorse was, therefore, driven perforce 
into producing thorny branches which would 
repel its foes, while the genista retained the 
old soft silky shoots and broad trefoil foliage. 
Broom, which is a close relation of both 
these plants, with much the same yellow 
peaflowers and hairy pods, occupies to some 
extent an intermediate position between the 
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two types. The ‘young 
shoots have leaves of three 
leaflets, as shown in No. 6; 
but the older branches are 
covered with leaves of a 
single leaflet apiece, like 
the second form produced 
by the gorse plant. The 
trefoil leaves of the broom 
also closely resemble those 
of the laburnum, which is 
another and more tree-like 
descendant of the same 
ancient ancestor, with 
similar yellow blossoms, 
and pods and beans of 
much the same character. 
It is interesting to observe 
in a family of this sort how 
the young seedlings are in 
every case almost identical, 
and how, as they approach 
maturity, they begin to 
assume the adult differ- 
ences which mark off each 
later developed kind from 
the primitive and central form of its ancestors. 

But is gorse really exposed to the attacks 
of animals? Would any herbivore care to 
eat such hard food? If you doubt it, you 


have never lived near a gorse-clad common. 
From the moment the seedling shows itself 
above the ground, it is ceaselessly nibbled at 
by rabbits and other rodents ; and even after 
it has acquired its prickly armour, it makes 
excellent fodder, if only the sharp tops can be 
rendered harmless to the sensitive noses of 


cattle or donkeys. Gipsies know this fact 
well; and you may often see them on our 
Surrey hills cutting the succulent young 
branches and chopping them up fine in a 
wooden trough till the prickles are destroyed. 
Their horses then eat the good green food 
most greedily. 

The gorse knows the same thing, too; and it 
takes particular care to preserve its leaves and 
flowers against the aggressive quadrupeds. 
When November comes it begins:to blossom. 
No. 7 shows you how cleverly and cautiously 
it makes its preparations for this important 
function. The flower-buds, I need hardly 
say, are particularly rich and juicy, and, 
therefore, particularly liable to the assaults of 
the enemy. Hence, you will observe, they 
are doubly protected. To guard against 
large animals, each little knot of buds is care- 
fully placed, for safety, in the angle formed 
by the main stem with one of its short, stout 
branches. Stem and branch alike end in a 


6.—ITS SECOND COUSIN, THE BROOM. 
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forbidding prickle, and the 
buds are so set in the axil 
that it is simply impossible 
for any browsing creature 
to get at them without 
encountering both these 
serious weapons. Indeed, 
no illustration can fully 
bring out the beautiful 
variety and complexity of 
arrangement by which each 
separate group of buds is 
completely defended; in 
order to understand it fully, 
I advise you, after reading 
this essay, to go out to 
the nearest common, and 
examine a flowering gorse- 
bush for yourself, when you 
will see how wonderfully 
and how intelligently the 
plant provides for the equal 
security of all its blossoms. 
I do not wish to be 
personal, but if for 
one moment you can 
imagine yourself a donkey, and try to help 
yourself with your teeth to some of the juicy 
buds, you will find that it is practically im- 
possible to do so without receiving a whole 
array of serried lance-thrusts from several - 
separate prickles. 

But large animals are not the only foes 
against which the gorse has to defend its 
blossoms. It is almost equally exposed to 
the unfriendly attentions of flying insects, 
which desire to lay their eggs near its rich 
store of pollen and its soft yellow petals. 


7-—PROTECTING THE BUDS FROM BROWSING ANIMALS. 
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To ward off these winged assailants, mere 
prickles are insufficient. The insect can 
wriggle in sideways, and so deposit its egg, 
which would develop in time into a hungry 
grub ; the grub would proceed to eat up 
the flower, and thus defeat the object which 
the plant-has in view in producing its 
blossoms. No. 8 shows you how the gorse 
meets this second difficulty. It covers up 
the buds with its stout calyx, which, for 
greater security, is reduced to a pair of sepals 
only, though in allied types there are five, and 
traces of the five still exist in the lobed top 
of the existing calyx. This outer coverlet, or. 
great-coat, is thickly sprinkled with a sort of 
fur, composed of dark brown hairs, which 
baffle the insects, and prevent them from 
laying their eggs upon the surface. Indeed, 
nothing keeps off insects 
so well as hairs; they 
form to these little 
creeping creatures an 
impenetrable thicket, 
like tropical jungle to 
an invading British 
army. Ants, you will 
remember, cannot creep 
up stems which are 
thickly set with hairs ; 
and in warm climates 


people take advantage 


of this peculiarity by 
wrapping fur round the 
legs of meat-safes, so 
as to keep off those 
indefatigable pests 
of the equatorial house- 
keeper. 

Nor is this the only 
use of the short brown 
hairs. I spoke of the calyx above as a great- 
coat, for warmth is really one of its chief 
objects. It keeps off the cold as well as the 
insects. You must remember that the greater 
gorse is a winter-flowering plant : it lays itself 
out to attract the few stray bees which flit 
out in search of food on sunny mornings in 
December and January. A bush with this 
habit needs protection for its buds from 
the cold: just as you see the crocus does, 
when it wraps up its flowers in a papery 
spathe, and as the willow does when it 
incloses its catkins in soft silky cover- 
ings. The hairy coat of the gorse-bud 
has just the same function: it is there for 
warmth as well as for protection against egg- 
laying insects. That, I think, is the reason 
why the hairs are coloured brown ; because 
brown is a good absorber of heat; the fur 
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collects and retains whatever warmth it can 
get from the winter sun in his friendlier 
moments. 

You will further observe in the illustrations, 
and still better on the living gorse-bush, that 
all the buds are not at the same stage of 
development together. The plant does that 
intentionally. It is a slow and gradual 
flowerer. The reason is plain. Our winter 
and spring are proverbially uncertain. The 
bush does not want to put all its eggs into one 
basket. Sometimes, in doubtful weather, a few 
of the buds develop up to the stage shown in 
No. 8,and are just ready to open. Then comes 
a frost, a killing frost, and nips them in the 
bud, more literally than we often mean when 
we use that familiar metaphor. In such 
cases, you will sometimes find the more 
advanced flowers are 
killed off and never 
develop further. But 
look behind them, in 
No. 8, and you will see 
that the bush holds in 
reserve a number of 
younger buds, against 
this very contingency. 
They are wrapped up 
tight in their warm 
brown overcoats, and 
they keep one another 
warm as they nestle 
against the stem; so 
that, however sharp the 
frost, they seldom suffer, 
in England at any rate. 
Beyond the Rhine, 
where the winters are 
severer, both buds 
and foliage would be 
nipped by the east wind ; and so the smaller 
gorse is confined to the portion of Europe 
west of the Rhineland, while even the 
greater kind cannot live in Russia. To east- 
ward its place is taken by hardier shrubs, 
which have still more special methods of 
protection against the severe weather. In 
Western Europe, on the other hand, the buds 
are so arranged that in spite of frost we get 
a constant succession of gorse-blossoms from 
November to May or June, when the running 
is taken up by the smaller summer species. 
Thus the bees are never deprived of gorse- 
blossom, and kissing, as the old saw says, is 
never out of fashion. 

I have said above that gorse protects 
itself against flying insects. But not indis- 
criminately. It is a respecter of persons. 
While it wishes to keep off the egg-laying 
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and flower-gnawing types, it wishes to attract 
and allure the honey-suckers and fertilizers. 
For this object alone it produces its bright 
yellow petals and its delicious nutty perfume, 
which hangs so sweetly on the air in warm 
April weather. And I know few things in 


plant life more instructive and interesting to 


> 


9.-—-THE FLOWER, HALF OPENED. 


observe than the way of a bee with this 
common English flower. Go out and watch it, 
and verify my statements. When the blossom 
first opens, it looks somewhat as in No. 9, only 
that the keel, as we call the lower part of the 
flower, is not half open, as there, but firmly 
locked together above the stamens on its 
upper edges. ‘This keel, as you may note in 
No. 10, consists of two petals slightly joined 
together at the margin. On either side of it 
come two other petals, which we call the 
wings, and which are fitted with a funny little 
protuberance at their base so arranged that 
it locks the whole lower part of the blossom 
together. This mechanism cannot be seen 
in the illustrations, nor indeed can it be 
properly understood except in action ; but 
gorse is so universal a plant in Britain, 
that most of my readers can observe 
it and examine it for themselves at 
leisure. The upper petal of all, known as 
the standard, has no special duty to perform 
save that of advertisement. . It attracts the 
insects, and shows them in which direction 
to approach the flower. 

Now comes the strangest part of the whole 
process of flowering. When the bee settles 
on the blossom, she alights on the keel and 
wings, to which she clings by her fore-legs, 
and so weighs down the entire lower portion 
of the mechanism with her weight. As she 
does so, the clasps or knobs on the wings 
come undone, and the whole flower springs 
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open elastically, as you see it in No. ro, ex- 
posing the stamens and the young pod which 
form its central organs. At the same moment, 
the pollen, which is specially arranged for this 
contingency, bursts forth in a little explosive 
cloud, covering the body and legs of the 
visiting insect. She takes no notice of this 
queer manceuvre on the part of the plant, 
being quite familiar with it, but goes on help- 
ing herself to the store of honey. As soon 
as she has rifled it all, she flies away, and 
visits a second flower of the same kind. In 
the act of doing so, she rubs off on its 
sensitive surface the pollen with which the 
last blossom dusted her, each part being so 
contrived that what she takes from one flower 
she hands on to another. You can see the 
little tufted stigma standing up in the centre 
of No. 10, and can understand how it must 
catch on its tip the fertilizing yellow grains 
which the bee collected in a_ previous 
explosion. 

But now notice a curious thing that next 
happens, When once the flower is “ sprung,” 
as we call it—that is to say, thus elastically 
opened—the keel and wings never go back 
again into their original position. They 
remain permanently open. You will thus 


10.—THE FLOWER, SPRUNG, AND DISCHARGING POLLEN- 
SHOWERS. 


comprehend that there is a great difference 
between the virgin flower, in which the keel 
and wings are locked over the stamens, and 
the “sprung” one, in which the keel and 
wings have descended from their first position 
so that the entire centre of the blossom 
is exposed to view. Moreover, after the 




















fiower is once fertilized, it produces no 
more bribes for the bee; it has got all 
it wants out of her, and it is certainly 
not going to find her in food and pay her 
wages for nothing. The consequence is, 
that a “ sprung” flower becomes, as it were, an 
advertisement to the bee of “ Nothing to eat 
here.” If you watch a bee paying her visits 
to a gorse-bush, you will find that she passes 
by the “sprung” flowers without the slightest 
notice—seems, in fact, oblivious of their 
existence ; but she fastens at once on each 
virgin flower, and - promptly — though, of 
course, unconsciously —fertilizes it. Such a de- 
vice for showing the visiting insects automati- 
cally which flowers are fertilized and which 
are not is, naturally,a great saving of time; and 
plants which develop such devices gain such 
an advantage thereby as neither they nor the 
bees are slow to appreciate. In some cases, 
indeed, as soon as the blossom has begun 
to set its seeds, it changes 
colour as a sign to the 
bees and butterflies that 
it is no longer open. to 
receive their visits; in 
others, the petals fall the 
moment fertilization is 
effected, and so the flower 
ceases to be at all con- 
spicuous. 

In the gorse-bush, how- 
ever, the petals do not 
fall at all. They remain 
to inclose the young pod 
as it swells and develops. 
The reason for this 
divergence from the usual 
habit of plants is, I think, because the 
gorse-bush flowers and ripens its fruit in 
such very cold weather, that the young 
and tender pods need all the cover they 
can get at the moment when they begin 
to swell and to go through the important 
process of fructification. The calyx and the 
petals help to keep things warm for them, 
and so they persist till the pods are ready to 
open and discharge their beans. 

Each pod contains as a rule four beans, and 
these are fat and well stored with nutriment 
for the baby seedling. The young plant sub- 
sists for its first few days on the nourishment 
thus laid by for it; for gorse is not one 
of those improvident plants which turn their 
young ones loose upon a cold and unsympa- 
thetic world without a penny in their pockets, 
so to speak, to fall back upon. Plants in 
this respect differ, like human beings. Some 


send their offspring out, mere street Arabs of 
Vol. xv.—80. 
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the vegetable world, without any capital to 
live upon ; others provide them with a good 
stock or reserve of foodstuff, which suffices 
them till they are of an age to earn their own 
living. You can judge by the fatness and 
distention of the pod in No. 11 that 
the young beans of the gorse are fairly 
provided for in this respect. Indeed, so rich 
are they in food, that they would suffer 
seriously from two sets of enemies, were they 
not protected against both exactly as the 
buds are. The stout prickles at the ends of 
the branches efficiently repel the assaults of 
browsing animals ; the close hairs on the pods 
(not seen in the sketch) just as efficiently 
repel the insects which would fain lay their 
egys in the beans, as one knows they do in 
the similar case of the edible peas in our 
garden. 

Nothing is more beautiful about the gorse, 
indeed, than the soft, close covering of fur in 


the young pods, which 
gives them almost the 
appearance of miniature 


ducklings. No insect can 
penetrate it; and if only 
the first few days pass by 
without -serious mishap, 
the gorse may count upon 
maturing its seeds in peace 
and quietness. 

They ripen in the first 
basking warmth of July, 
or often earlier. As soon 
as they are ready for dis- 
persal, the bush has a 
device for scattering them 
and sowing them in proper 
places for their due germination, which is 
quite in accordance with its other proceed- 
ings. Gorse, indeed, is a very explosive species. 
It knows the full value of the propulsive 
habit. The valves of the pods remain straight 
and rigid after the beans have ripened ; but 
the sides contract, only the ribs or thickened 
edges keeping them extended in_ their 
places. At last, on some very sunny morning, 
the baking heat dries them up to such a 
point that they can no longer hold together. 
They curl up suddenly and violently, as you 
see in No. 12, and expel the beans, shooting 
them out like little bullets all over the 
common. If you happen to sun yourself on 
a gorse-clad moor on such a warm summer 
morning, you will hear, from time to time, 
little abrupt discharges as if a succession of 
toy pistols were being continually fired off in 
the thicket all round you. These noises are 
due to the bursting pods of gorse, which go 
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off one ofter another, and shed their seeds 
piecemeal over a considerable area. Should 
you look in early spring on the bare spots 
around a moor or common, you will find 
gorse seedlings by the thousand, all fighting 
it out among themselves, and all trying their 
best to occupy the 
uncovered spaces in 
the neighburhood of 
their parents. 

And here the 
wonder of their life 
begins all over again. 
For while the gorse 
was old and woody, 
it grew like gorse, 
all stern and prickly. 
But as soon as the 
young seedlings start 
afresh in life, they 
seem to forget their 
parents: they revert 
once more to the old 
trefoil condition. All 
young plants and 
animals, at least in 
their embryonic stages, show this strange 
tendency to throw back at first to the 
ancestral form; and it is fortunate for 
us that they do so, for it often enables 
us to perceive underlying relationships 
which in the adult form escape our notice. 
Nobody who looked at a furze-bush in its 
stiff and prickly old age would ever suspect it 
at first sight of a cousinship with clover: 
Yet when we consider the trefoil leaves of 
the seedling, and the shape of the separate 
peaflowers in the adult form, we can see for 
ourselves that the two plants are far closer 
together than we might be tempted to 
imagine. Indeed, between the little creep- 


ing yellow clovers and the aggressive furze or 
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the tall and beautiful laburnum, we can find 
even now a regular series of connecting links 
which show clearly that all alike are slightly 
divergent descendants of a single common 
ancestor. 

We may conclude, then, that gorse in 
every particular lays 
itself out in life to 
fight its own battle, 
and to meet the 
peculiarities of its 
special situation by 
its own exertions. 
Born a_ trefoil-bear- 
ing plant, unarmed 
and undefended, it 
produces spines 
instead of leaves as 
soon as its growth 
exposes it to the 
attacks of enemies. 
It defends its buds 
alike from the attacks 
of cattle and the 
assaults of insects : it 
wraps them up from 
the cold in efficient overcoats. It cares for its 
young and lays up food in its beans on their 
account ; it scatters its seed upon unoccupied 
spots where they may stand the best chance 
of picking up a living. All these acts are 
analogous to those produced by intelligence 
in amimals ; and though the intelligence is 
here no doubt unconscious and inherited, I 
think we are justified in applying the same 
word in both cases to operations whose 
effects are so closely similar. Gorse, in 
short, may fairly be called a clever and 
successful plant, just as the bee may be 
called a clever and successful insect, because 
it works out its own way through life with 
such conspicuous wisdom. 
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1T is not in the least expected 
that the general public will 
believe the statements which 
will be made in this paper. 
They are written to catch the 
3 eye of Mr. Wilfred Cecil Cord- 
ing (or Cordy) if he still lives, or in the event 
of his death to carry some news of his last 
movements to any of his still existing friends 
and relations. Further details may be had 
from me (by any of these interested people) at 
Poste Restante, Kettlewell, Wharfedale, York- 
shire. My name is Chesney, and I am suffi- 
ciently well known there for letters to be for- 
warded to wherever I may be at the moment. 

The matters in question happened two 
years ago on the last day of August. I had 
a small, high-ground shoot near Kettlewell, 
but that morning all the upper parts of the 
hill were thick with dense mist, and shooting 
was out of the question. However, I had 
been going it pretty hard since the Twelfth, 
and was not sorry for an off-day, the more so 
as: there was a newly-found cave.in_ the 
neighbourhood which I was anxious to 
explore thoroughly. Incidentally I may 





mention that cave-hunting and shooting were 
my only two amusements. 
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It was my keeper who brought me news to 
the inn about the impossibility of shooting, 
and I suggested to him that he should come 
with me to inspect the cave. He made some 
sort of excuse—I forget what—and I did not 
press the matter further. He wasa Kettlewell 
native, and the dalesmen up there look upon 
the local caves with more awe than respect. 
They will not own up to believing in bogles, 
but I fancy their creed runs that way. I used 
to have a contempt for their qualms, but 
latterly I have somehow or other learned to 
respect them. 

I had taken unwilling helpers cave-hunting 
with me before, and found them such a 
nuisance that I had made up my mind nut to 
be bothered with them again ; so, as I say, I 
did not press for the keeper’s society, but took 
candles, matches in a bottle, some magnesium 
wire, a small coil of rope, and a large flask of 
whisky, and set off alone. 

The clouds above were wet, and a fine 
rain fell persistently. I tramped off along 
one of the three main. roads that lead from 
the village, but which road it was had 
better remain hidden for the present. And 
in time I got off this road and cut over the 
moor. 
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What I was looking for was a fresh scar 
on the hillside, caused by a roof-fall in one of 
the countless caves which honeycomb this 
limestone district; and, although I had got 
my bearings pretty accurately, the fog was so 
thick up there that I had to take a good 
dozen casts before I hit upon the piace. 

I had not seen it since the roth of August, 
when I first stumbled across it by*accident 
whilst I was going over the hill to see how 
the birds promised for the following Twelfth ; 
and I was a good deal annoyed to find by 
the boot-marks that quite a lot of people had 
visited it in the interval. However, I hoped 
that the larger part of these were made by 
shepherds, and perhaps by my own keepers, 
and, remembering their qualms, trusted that I 
might find the interior still untampered with. 

The cave was easy enoughtoenter. There 
was a funnel-shaped slide of peat-earth and 
mud and clay to start with, well pitted with 
boot-marks ; and then there was a tumbled 
wall of boulders, slanting inwards, down 
which I crawled face uppermost till the light 
behind me dwindled. The way was getting 
pretty murky, so I lit up a candle to avoid 
accidents, stepped knee-deep into a lively 
stream of water, and went briskly ahead. It 
was an ordinary enough limestone cave so 
far, with inferior stalactites, and a good deal 
of wet everywhere. It did not appear to 
have been disturbed, and I stepped along 
cheerfully. 

Presently I got a bit of a shock. The 
roof above began to droop downwards, 
slowly but relentlessly. It seemed as though 
my way was soon going to be blocked. 
However, the water beneath deepened, and 
so’I waded along to inspect as far on as 
possible. It was a cold job, for the water 
was icy, but then I am a bit of an enthusiast 
about cave-hunting, and it takes more than a 
trifle of discomfort to stop me. 

The roof came down and down till I was 
forced into the water up to my chin, and the 
air, too, was none of the best. I was begin- 
ning to get disappointed ; it looked as if I 
had got wet through to the bone with freezing 
cold cave-water for no adequate result. 

However, there is no accounting for the 
freaks of caves. Just when I fancied I was 
at the end of my tether, up went the roof 
again ; I was able to stand erect once more ; 
and a dozen yards farther on I came out on 
to dry rock, and was able to have a rest and 
a drop of whisky. The roof had quite 


disappeared to candle-light overhead, so I 
burned a foot of magnesium wire for a better 
inspection. 


It was really a magnificent cave. 
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But I did not stop to make any accurate 
measurements or drawings then, and, for 
reasons which will appear, I have not been 
near to do so since. I was too cold to care 
for prolonged admiration, and I wanted to 
(so to speak) annex the whole of the cave’s 
main contours before I took my departure. 
I was first man in, and wished to be able to 
describe the whole. of my find. There is a 
certain keen emulation about these matters 
amongst cave-hunters. 

So I walked on over the flat floor of rock, 
stepping over and through pools, and round 
boulders, and dodging round stalactites, 
which hung from the unseen roof above, 
and slipping between slimy palings of stalag- 
mite which sprouted from the floor. And 
then I came to a regular big subterranean 
tarn, which stretched right across the cavern. 

Spaces were big here, and the candle did 
little to show them. It burned brightly 
enough, and that pleased me: one has to be 
very careful in cave-hunting about foul air, 
because once overcome by that, it means 
certain death. The air in this cave, however, 
did not altogether pass muster; there was 
something new about it, and anything new in 
cave smells is always suspicious. It wasn't 
the smell of peat, or iron, or sandstone, or 
limestone, or fungus, though all these are 
common enough in caves; it was a sort of 
faint musky smell; and I had got an idea 
that it was in flavour rather sickly. It is 
hard to define these things, but that smell, 
although it might very possibly lead to a new 
discovery, somehow did not cheer me. In 
fact, at times, when I inhaled a deeper breath 
of it than usual, it came very near to making 
my flesh éreep. 

However, hesitations of this kind are not 
business. I nipped off another foot of mag- 
nesium wire, lit it at the candle, and held the 
flaming end high above my head. Before 
me the water of the tarn lay motionless as a 
mirror of black glass; the sides vignetted 
away into alleys and bays; the roof was a 
groined and fretted dome, far overhead ; and 
at the farther side was a beach of white 
tumbled limestone. 

I pitched a stone into the black water, and 
the mirror broke (I was pleased to think) for 
the first time during: a million years into 
ripples. Yes, it’s worth even a year of hard 
cave-hunting to do a thing like that. 

The stone sank with a luscious p/op. The 
water was very deep. But I was wet to the 
neck already, and didn’t mind a swim. So 
with a lump of clay I stuck one candle in my 
cap, set up a couple more on the dry rock as 
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a lighthouse to guide my return, lowered 
myself into the black water, and struck out. 
The smell of musk oppressed me, and I 
fancied it was growing more pronounced. 
So I didn’t dawdle. Roughly, I guessed the 
pool to be some five-and-thirty yards across. 
I landed amongst the white broken lime- 
stone on the farther side, with a shiver and 
a scramble, and there was no doubt about 
the smell of musk now ; it was strong enough 
to make me cough. But when I had stood up, 
got the candle in my 
hand again, and 
peered about through 
the dark, a thrill came 
through me as I 
thought I guessed at 
the cause. A dozen 
yards farther on 
amongst the tumbled 
stone was a broken 
“ cast,” where some 
monstrous uncouth 
animal had _ been 
entombed in the for- 
gotten ages of the 
past, and mouldered 
away and left only the 
outer shell of its form 
and shape. For ages 
this, too, had endured; 
indeed, it had only 
been violated by the 
eroding touch of the 
water and some earth 
tremor within the last 
few days; perhaps at 
the same time. that 
the “slip” was made 
in the moor far above, 
which gave an en- 
trance to the caves. 
The “ cast” was half full of splintered 
rubbish, but even as it was I could see the 
contour of its sides in many places, and with 
care the d@ébris could be scooped out, and a 
workman could with plaster of Paris make an 
exact model of this beast, which had been 
lost to the world’s knowledge for so many 
weary millions of years. It had been some 
sort of a lizard or a crocodile, and, in fancy, 
I was beginning to picture its restored shape 
posed in the National Museum, with my 
name underneath as discoverer, when my eye 
fell on something amongst the rubble which 
brought me to earth with a jar. I stooped 
and picked it up. It was a common white- 
handled penknife, of the variety sold by 
stationers for a shilling. On one side of it 








was the name of Wilfred Cecil Cording (or 
Cordy), scratched apparently with a nail. 
The work was neat enough to start with, but 
the engraver had wearied with his job; and 
the “Cecil” was slipshod, and the surname 
too scratchy to be certain about. 

On the hot impulse of the moment, I 
threw the knife far from me into the black 
water, and swore. It is more than a bit 
unpleasant for an explorer who has made a 
big discovery to find that he has been fore- 
stalled. But since 
then I have more 
than once regretted 
the hard things I said 
against Cording (if 
that is his name) in 
the heat of my first 
passion. If the man 
is alive I apologize to 
him. If, as I strongly 
suspect, he came to a 
horrible end there in 
the cave, I tender my 
regrets to his relatives. 

I looked upon the 
cast of the saurian 
now with the warmth 
of discovery quite 
gone. I was conscious 
of cold, and, more- 
over, the musky smell 
of the place was 
vastly unpleasant. 
And I think I should 
straightway have gone 
back to daylight and 
a change of clothes 
down in Kettlewell, 
but for one thing. 
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“IT WAS A COMMON WHITE-HANDLED PENKNIFE.” I seemed somehow 


or other to trace on 
the rock beneath me the outline of another 
cast. It was hazy, as a thing of the kind 
would be if seen through the medium of 
sparsely transparent limestone, and by the 
light of a solitary paraffin wax candle. I 
kicked at it petulantly. 

Some flakes of stone shelled off, and I 
distinctly heard a more extensive crack. 

I kicked again, harder—with all my might, 
in fact. More flakes shelled away, and there 
was a little volley of cracks this time. It did 
not feel like kicking against stone. It was 
like kicking against something that gave. And 
I could have sworn that the musky smell 
increased. I felt a curious glow coming over 
me that was part fright, part excitement, part, 
I fancy, nausea ; but plucked up my courage 
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and held my breath, and kicked again, and 
again, and again. The laminz of limestone 
flew up in tinkling showers. There was no 
doubt about there being something springy 
underneath now, and that it was the dead 
carcass of another lizard I hadn’t a doubt. 
Here was luck, here was a find. Here was I 
the discoverer of the body of a prehistoric 
beast, preserved in the limestone down 
through all the ages, just as mammoths have 
been preserved in Siberian ice. 

The quarrying of my boot heel was too 
slow for me. I stuck my candle by its clay 
socket to a rock, and picked up a handy 
boulder and beat away the sheets of the stone 
with that; and all the time I toiled, the 
springiness of the carcass beneath distinctly 
helped me. The smell of musk nearly made 
me sick, but I stuck to the work. There 
was no doubt about it now. More than once 
I barked my knuckles against the harsh, 
scaly skin of the beast ~itself—against the 
skin of this anachronism, which ought 
to have perished body and bones ten 
million years ago. I remember wonder- 
ing whether they would make me a baronet 
for the discovery. They do make scientific 
baronets nowadays for the bigger finds. 

Then. of a sudden 
I got a start: I could 
have sworn the dead 
flesh moved beneath 
me. 

But I shouted 
aloud at myself in 
contempt. “Pah!” I 
said, ‘‘ten million 
years: the ghost. is 
rather stale by this!” 
And I set to work 
afresh, beating away 
the stone which 
covered the beast 
from my sight. 

But again I got a 
start, and this time 
it was a more solid 
one. After I had 
delivered my blow, 
and whilst I was 
raising my weapon for 
another, a splinter of 
stone broke away as 
if pressed up from 
below, flipped up in 
the air, and tinkled 
back to a standstill. 
My blood chilled, 
and for a moment 
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the loneliness of that unknown cave oppressed 
me. But I told myself that I was an old 
hand; that this was childishness; and, in fact, 
pulled myself together. I refused to accept 
the hint. I deliberately put the candle so as 
to throw a better light, swallowed back my 
tremors, and battered afresh at the laminated 
rock. 

Twice more I was given warnings, and dis- 
regarded them in the name of what I was 
pleased to call cold common reason ; but the 
third time I dropped the battering stone as 
though it burnt me, and darted back with the 
most horrible shock of terror which (I make 
bold to say) any man could endure and still 
retain his senses. 

There was no doubt about it — the beast was 
actually moving. 

Yes, moving and alive. It was writhing, 
and straining, and struggling to leave its rocky 
bed where it had lain quiet through all those 
countless cycles of time, and I watched it ina 
very petrification of terror. Its efforts threw 
up whole basketfuls of splintered stone ai a 
time. I could see the muscles of its back ripple 
at each effort. I could see the exposed part of 
its body grow in size every time it wrenched 
at the walls of that semi-eternal prison. 


“t WATCHED IT IN A VERY PETRIFICATION OF TFRROR.” 
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Then, as I looked, it doubled up its back 
like a bucking horse, and drew out its stumpy 
head and long feelers, giving out the while a 
thin, small scream like a hurt child ; and then 
with another effort it pulled out its long tail 
and stood upon the dédris of the limestone, 
panting with a new-found life. 

1 gazed upon it with a sickly fascination. 
Its body was about the bigness of two horses. 
Its head was curiously short, but the mouth 
opened back almost to the forearm; and 
sprouting from the nose were two enormous 
feelers, or antennz, each at least 6ft. long, 
and tipped with fleshy tendrils like fingers, 
which opened and shut tremulously. Its 
four legs were jointless, and ended in mere 
club-feet, or callosities ; its tail was long, 
supple, and fringed on the top with a saw- 
like row of scales. In colour, it was a bright 
grass-green, all except the feelers, which were 
of a livid blue. But mere words go poorly 
for a description, and the beast was outside 
the vocabulary of to-day. It conveyed, some- 
how or other, a horrible sense of deformity, 
which made one physically ill to look upon it. 
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me. Worse, it hobbled round clumsily with 
its jointless legs, and waved its feelers in my 
direction. I could not make out that it had 
any eyes—anyway, they did not show distinct 
from the rough skin of its head ; its sensi- 
tiveness seemed to lie in those fathom-long 
feelers and in the fleshy fingers which twitched 
and grappled at the end of them. 

Then it opened its great jaws—which 
hinged, as I said, down by the forearm— 
and yawned cavernously, and came towards 
me. It seemed to have no trace of fear or 
hesitation. It hobbled clumsily on, exhibiting 
its manstrous deformity in every movement, 
and preceded always by those hateful feelers 
which seemed to be endued with an impish 
activity. 

For a while I stayed in my place, too 
paralyzed by horror at this awful thing I had 
dragged up from the forgotten dead, to move 
or breathe. But then one of its livid blue 


feelers—a hard, armoured thing like a lobster’s 
—touched me, and the fleshy fingers at the 
end of it pawed my face and burned me like 
I leaped into movement again. 


nettles. 


“| TURNED AND RAN.” 


But worst of all was the musky smell. 
That increased till it became well-nigh un- 
endurable, and though I half-strangled 
myself to suppress a sound, I had to yield 
at last and give my feelings vent. 

The beast heard me. I could not see that 
it had any ears, but anyway it distinctly heard 


The beast was hungry after its fast of ten 
million years ; it was trying to make me its 
prey : those fearful jaws—— 

I turned and ran. 

It followed me. In the feeble light of the 
one solitary candle I could see it following 
accurately in my track, with the waving 
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feelers and their twitching fingers preceding 
it. It had pace, too. Its gait, with those 


clumsy, jointless legs, reminded one of a 
barrel-bellied sofa suddenly endowed with 
life, and careering over rough ground. But 
it distinctly had pace, and what was worse, 
the pace increased. At first it had the rust of 
those eternal ages to work out of its cankered 
joints ; but this stiffness passed away, and 
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fumbling got it out and opened the blade. 
The feelers with their fringe of fumbling 
fingers were close to me: I slashed at them 
viciously, and felt my knife grate against 
their armour. I might as well have hacked 
at an iron rail. 

Still, the attempt did me good. There is 
an animal love for fighting stowed away in 
the bottom of all of us somewhere, and mine 


“| STABBED AT THE BEAST WITH MY KNIFE.” 


presently it was following me with a speed 
equal to my own. 

If this huge green beast had shown anger, 
or eagerness, or any of those things, it would 
have been less horrible ; but it was absolutely 
unemotional in its hunt, and this helped 
to paralyze me; and in the end, when 
it drove me into a cul-de-sac amongst 
the rocks, I was very near surrendering 
myself through sheer terror to what seemed 
the inevitable. I wondered dully whether 
there had been another beast entombed 
beside it, and whether that had eaten the 
man who owned the penknife. 

But the idea warmed me up. I had a 
stout knife in my own pocket, and after some 


woke then. I don’t know that I expected to 
win; but I did intend to do the largest 
possible amount of damage before I was 
caught. I made a rush, stepped with one 
foot on the beast’s creeping back, and leaped 
astern of’ him ; and the beast gave its thin, 
small whistling scream, and turned quickly 
in chase after me. 

The pace was getting terrific. We doubled, 
and turned, and sprawled, and leapt amongst 
the slimy boulders, and every time we came to 
close quarters I stabbed at the beast with my 
knife, but without ever finding a joint in its 
armour. The tough skin gave to the weight 
of the blows, it is true, but it was like stabbing 
with a stick upon leather. 
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It was clear, though, that this could not go 
on. The beast grew in strength and activity, 
and probably in dumb anger, though actually 
it was unemotional as ever; but I was every 
moment growing more blown and more 
bruised and more exhausted. 

At last I tripped and fell. The beast with 
its clumsy waddle shot past me before it 
could pull up, and in desperation I threw one 
arm and my knees around its grass-green 
tail, and with my spare hand drove the knife 
with the full of my force into the underneath 
part of its body. 

That woke it at last. It writhed, and it 
plunged, and it bucked with a frenzy that I 
had never seen before, and its scream grew 
in piercingness till it was strong as the whistle 
of a steam-engine. But still I hung doggedly 
on to my place, and planted my vicious 
blows. ‘The great beast doubled and tried 
to reach me; it flung its livid blue feelers 
backwards in vain efforts: I was beyond its 
clutch. And then, with my weight still on 
its back, it gave over dancing about the floor 
of the cavern, and set off at its hobbling gait 
directly for the water. 

Not till it reached the brink did I slip off ; 
but I saw it plunge in; I saw it swim strongly 
with its tail; and then I saw it dive and 


disappear for good. 


And what next? I took to the water too, 
and swam as I had never swum before— 
swam for dear life to the opposite side. I 
knew that if I waited to cool my thoughts I 
should never pluck up courage for the attempt. 
It was then or not at all. It was risk the 
horrors of that passage, or stay where I was 
and starve—and be eaten. 

How I got across I do not know. How I 
landed I cannot tell. How I got down the 
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windings of the cave and through that water- 
alley is more than I can say. And whether 
the beast followed me I do not know either. 
I got to daylight again somehow, staggering 
like a drunken man. I struggled down off 
the moor, and on to the village, and noted 
how the people ran from me. At the inn the 
landlord cried out as though I had been the 
plague. It seemed that the musky smell that 
I brought with me was unendurable, though, 
by this time, the mere detail of a smell was 
far beneath my notice. But I was stripped 
from my stinking clothes, and washed, and 
put to bed, and a doctor came and gave 
me an opiate ; and when twelve hours later 
wakefulness came to me again, I had the 
sense to hold my tongue. All-the village 
wanted to know from whence came that hate- 
ful odour of musk, but I said, stupidly, I did 
not know.- I said I must have fallen into 
something. 

And there the matter ends for the present. 
I go no more cave-hunting, and I offer no 
help to those who do. But if the man who 
owned that white-handled penknife is alive, I 
should like to compare experiences with him ; 
and if, as I strongly suspect, he is dead, these 
pages may be of interest to his relatives. © He 
was not known in Kettlewell or any of the 
other villages where I inquired, but he could 
very well have come over the hills from 
Pateley Bridge way. ‘“ Cording” was the 
namie scratched on the knife, or “Cordy,” 
I could not be sure which ; and, as I have 
said, mine is Chesney, and I can be heard 
of at the Kettlewell Post-office, though I 
have given up the shooting on the moor 
near there. Somehow, the air of the 
district sickens me. There seems to be 
a taint in it. 
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2 dain DURING Mr. Gladstone’s stay 
~ ». at Bournemouth in the early 
SALISBURY'S 
o tee eS TOSS days of March conversation 
SUCCESSOR. “ . . 
turned upon the prognostications 
about the next Unionist Premier published 
in the number of THE STRAND just issued. 
Asked whom he thought would succeed Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone replied in that deep 
chest note he uses when strongly moved : 
“ The Duke of Devonshire.” 

In reviewing probable candidates for 
the post, the authority whose opinion I 
was privileged to quote did not glance 
beyond the House of Commons. I fancy 
that, fascinated by consideration of possible 
rivalry in the running between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Balfour, he “ forgot Devonshire,” 
as Lord Randolph Churchill on an historic 
occasion “ forgot Goschen.” Mr. Gladstone, 
who forgot nothing, seems to have hit the 
right nail on the head. The succession of 
the Duke of Devonshire to the post of the 
Marquis of Salisbury—men of all parties and 
politics will hope the occasion may be far dis- 
tant—would, save from one aspect presently 
noted, be as popular as it would be meet. The 
Duke’s promotion, on whatever plane or to 
whatever height it may reach, would never 
evoke the opposition 
instinctively ranged 
against the advance 
of a pushful man. 
Everyone knows that, 
if the Duke followed 
his natural impulse and 
gratified his _heart’s 
desire, he would stand 
aside altogether from 
the worry and respon- 
sibility of public life. 
As it is, he compro- 
mises by strolling in 
late to meet its succes- 
sive engagements. 

It was under per- 


Mr. John Bright that 
he first essayed public 
life. In deference to 
party loyalty and a 
sense of public duty 
he, on the retirement 
“‘gencessee ti Late.” of Mr. Gladstone 


sonal persuasion of 


in 1874, undertook the thankless task of 
leading the disorganized and disheartened 
Liberal Party. Having twelve years later, 
for conscience sake, withdrawn from the 
Leadership of Mr. Gladstone, he again caught 
a glimpse of the land where it is always 
afternoon. Mr. Chamberlain at this crisis 
braced him up to meet the new call of duty. 





“ BRACING HIM UP.” 


In a long and not unvaried: political 
career no one has ever hinted at suspicion 
that the Duke of Devonshire was influenced 
in any step by self-seeking motive. He 
may have been right, he may have been 
wrong. He always did the thing he believed 
to be right, irrespective of personal prejudice 
or desire. Neither on the public platform nor 
in either House of Parliament has he met with 
the success that marks the effort of some 
others. But it would be impossible to exagge- 
rate the width and the depth of the esteem with 
which this shy, bored man, who would chiefly 
like to be let alone, is held in the hearts of 
the people. A Ministry formed under his 
Premiership would start with an enormous 
and sustaining access of popular confidence. 

Apart from that, the arrangement would 























recommend itself by shelving-off that other- 
wise inevitable conflict for final pre-eminence 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
the prophetic soul of my Mentor dis- 
covered, and disclosed in his conversation 
recorded in the March number. Whatever 
may be the views of those statesmen with 
respect to playing second fiddle the one to 
the other, there would be no possible ob- 
jection to either serving under the Duke of 
Devonshire as Premier. 
The quarter from which opposi- 
A TORY tion to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
PROTEST. advancement to the Premiership 
will come is the Tory wing of the 

Unionist camp. Just before Easter, a story 
with circumstance was circulated, indicating 
the immediate retirement of Lord Salisbury 
from the Premiership and the succession of 
the Duke of Devonshire. That was certainly 
not a éad/on d’essat from Downing Street. It 
equally well served the purpose. It drew forth 
unmistakable _testi- 
mony that proposal 
of such arrange- 
ment would occa- 
sion unpleasant 
protest. 

Objection was 
not taken on the 
ground of personal 
disqualification on 
the part of the 
Duke. What was 
bluntly said in pri- 
vate conversation 
was that, in the 
division of the 
spoils of office, the 
Liberal Unionists 
had secured some- 
thing more than 
their full share. To 
confer upon a member of their body, however 
distinguished and, on personal grounds, how- 
ever acceptable, was too great a sacrifice to 
be claimed for the altar of Unionism. This 
demonstration will, doubtless, have due 
influence in directing the final arrangement 
whenever circumstances call for its settle- 
ment, 
Mr. Goschen has, I believe, 
made considerable progress with 
a labour of love, his solace in the 
comparative leisure of the recess. 
It is preparation of the life and 
correspondence of his grandfather, a publisher 
in Berlin a century ago. He lived through 
the time of the First Empire, his literary 


MR. 
GOSCHEN’S 
LITERARY 
WORK. 
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connections bringing him in contact with 
some of the principal men of the age. These 
letters he preserved, together with copies of 
his own correspondence. 

Nobody wishes the First Lord of the 
Admiralty that prolonged leisure which would 
result from dismissal of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters from office. Still, it would be a loss to 
the country, equal to the non-completion of 
a new ironclad, if he failed to find time 
to finish his book. I never read the First 
Lord’s “ Theory of the Foreign Exchange,” 
and am not in a position to judge of his 
literary style. But he is a man of keen 
literary taste, who certainly has to his hand 
the materials for a memorable book. 


. oa One of the fables about Mr. 
ainda Balfour that endear him to the 
~~ public mind is that which 
FOR MR. f. ‘ 
pictures him as never reading a 
BALFOUR. 


newspaper. It is only partially 
true, and like most true things, it is not new. 
The peculiarity 
finds parallel in so 
distinct a personage 
as Edmund Burke. 
In the interesting 
and curious auto- 
biography of Arthur 
Young (Smith 
Elder), edited by M. 
Betham - Edwards, 
there is note of an 
interview with 
Burke. Under date 
May rst, 1796, 
Arthur Young de- 
scribes how he 
visited the great 
statesman, who 
“after breakfast 
took me a saunter- 
ing walk of five 
hours over his farm and to a cottage where 
a scrap of land had been stolen from the 
waste.” Speaking on public affairs, Young 
records, “ Burke said he never looked at a 
newspaper. ‘ But if anything happens to occur 
which they think will please me, I am told of 
it.’” Young observed that there was strength 
of mind in this resolution. “Oh, no,” Burke 
replied, “‘ it is mere weakness of mind.” 
With Mr. Arthur Balfour, the motive is 
probably philosophical indifference. 
Another proof supplied by this 


be cage cd book of the truth of the axiom 
ACRES AND : ; 
A COW about nothing being new under 


the sun is personal to Mr. Jesse 
Collings. That eminent statesman first came 
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into prominent notice as a 
politician by his adoption 
of the battle cry, “ Three 
Acres and a Cow.” A fore- 
bear of the present Lord 
Winchilsea, whose interest m 
agriculture is hereditary, was 
first in this particular field. 

Writing mm June, 1817, 
Mr. Young notes: “Lord 
Winchilsea called here and 
chatted with me _ upon 
cottagers’ land for cows, 
which he is well persuaded, 
and most justly, is the orily 
remedy for the evil of poor 
rates.” 

That is not exactly the 
way Mr. Jesse Collings put 
it. It comes to the same 
thing in the end. 

The innate Conservatism of the 
“THE THIN House of Commons is _pictur- 
RED LINE.” esquely shown in the retention 

of the thin line of red that marks 
the matting on either side of the floor, a short 
pace in front of the rows of benches. on 
either side. Up to the present day it is a 
breach of order for any members addressing 
the Speaker or Chairman of Committees to 
stand outside this mark. If by chance one 
strays he is startled by angry shout of 
“Order! Order!” 

Probably few members who thus vindicate 
order know the origin of this particular msti- 
tution. The red line is a relic of duelling days. 
It then being the custom for every English 
gentleman to wear a sword, he took the 
weapon down with him to the House, with 
as easy assurance as to-day 
he may carry his _ tooth- 
pick. In the heat of 
debate it was the most 
natural thing in the world 
to draw a sword and drive 
home an argument by 
pinking in the ribs the 
controversialist on the 
other side. The House, 
in its wisdom, therefore 
ordered that no member 
taking part in debate 
should cross a line to be 
drawn on the floor. This 
was judiciously spaced so 
that members standing 
within the line were far 
beyond reach of each 
other’s sword-point. 





“AH, VES, I USED TO SING IT. RUT 
THAT WAS YEARS AGO.” 
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In spite of this 
grandmotherly 
precaution, 
duels arising out of quarrels 
picked in the House, and 
forthwith settled in its imme- 
diate precincts, became so 
frequent that a fresh order 
was promulgated forbidding 
members to carry arms 
during attendance on their 
Parliamentary duties. This 
rule is so effectively insisted 
upon, that at this day, 
when, as sometimes 
happens, the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, or other peaceful 
city, attends at Westminster 
accompanied by his sword- 
bearer, the latter func- 
tionary, guiltless of blood- 
letting through a long life, is compelled to 
leave his weapon in charge of the doorkeeper. 
The only armed man in attendance on debate 
is the Serjeant-at-Arms, who carries a pretty 
sword. Once a year exception is further 
made in the case of the mover and seconder 
of the Address, who may wear the sword 
pertaining to their naval or military uniform. 
The way it persistently gets between their 
legs as they walk up the floor, or try to sit 
down, consoles less distinguished members 
for general abrogation of the privilege. 
One other nice distinction in the 
matter of steel implements exists 
to the disadvantage (or advan- 
tage according as the case is regarded) 
of the borough member. A Knight of the 
Shire may, if he thinks fit, enter the House 


SWORDS. 


SPURS. 





“THE RED LINE.” 
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of Commons and take part in debate with 
spurs on. This luxury is forbidden to 
the borough member. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
tells me he once saw a borough member who 
had ridden down to the House innocently 
attempt to enter the Chamber with armed 
heel. He was immediately stopped—whether 
by the doorkeeper or the lynx-eyed Serjeant-at- 
Arms, watchful in his chair, deponent sayeth 
not—and compelled to remove his spurs. 

A new-fangled notion the House 


TYPE- ‘ 
cima Of Commons cannot away with 
WRITTEN . nt : 
12588 _ is that of typewriting. It is 

PETITIONS. , 
true that im_ recent years 


accommodation has been made for private 
members to use typewriting 
machines. That is a private 
affair, strictly guarded to the 
extent that members availing 
themselves of the machines 
must pay the typewriter. 

It is quite another thing 
when, as sometimes happens, 
people ignorant of some of the 
more delicate of the founda- 
tions on which the safety and 
prosperity of the Empire rest 
forward typewritten petitions 
to the House. More than a 
century ago it was ordered 
that all petitions presented to 
the honourable House should 
be written in legible, clerkly 
hand. Neither lithograph nor 
printed type was permitted. 
Editors of newspapers and 
magazines, publishers, press 
readers, and the like, welcome 
the sight of typewritten manuscript in matter 
submitted to their judgment. The House 
of Commons is above petty considerations 
of the kind that influence this opinion. 
When it was established, there was no such 
device as lithography, typewriting, or, for the 
matter of that, a printing press. Petitions 
were then written by hand, and they must 
be so written now. 

The Committee on Petitions, accordingly, 
make a point of returning every petition 
other than those written by hand, and in 
this decision it has the support of the 
Speaker, to whom the question has been 
solemnly submitted. 

Our Cap’en Tommy Bowles is not 
the first of his clan in the House 
of Commons. There was one 
there more than fifty years 
ago, though (happy augury) he 
as admiral. In Zhe Mirror of 


A MID- 
CENTURY 
BOWLES, 

M.P. 


ranked 
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CAP EN TOMMY BOWLES, OF 
THE HORSE 
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I find 
Bowles 


Parliament of the Session 1845 
the following entry: ‘ Admiral 
alluded to the Duke of Portland having 
built the /antaloon to improve naval 
architecture. But the Navy could not boast 
of a pair of pantaloons. (A laugh.) He 
(Admiral Bowles) had himself commanded 
the armament in the Shannon, which had 
distinguished itself in the collection of the 
Irish poor rates.” 

This last remark further shows how apt 
is history to repeat itself. ‘There is no recent 
case of the British Navy in Irish waters being 
commissioned for the collection of rents or 
rates. But during Coercion days, between 
1886 and 1890, detachments 
of the British Army were not 
infrequently invoked for 
assistance in the collection of 


rents. 
At the time of the 
CoRONA- Queen’s Jubilee 
TIONS. there was pub- 
lished a list of 


people who, living at that 
happy time, had been present 
at the coronation of the 
Queen. One omission from 
the printed list was the name 
of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
at the time a small boy of 
seven summers, absolutely 
indifferent to the bearings of 
the Concert of ‘Europe. In 
the matter of experience at 
coronations, Sir John Mowbray 


—— stands alone. He saw the 
Queen’s Coronation Procession 
as it passed along the street. He was 


actually present at the Coronation of William 
IV. ‘The Westminster boys had the privilege 
of being seated in Westminster Abbey just 
above the benches allotted to the Peers. Sir 
John, then at Westminster School, availed 
himself of the opportunity, and to this day 
declares that he and his school chums had 
a much better view of the scene than had 
the Peers. 

Sir John, older by fifteen years than the 
Prime Minister, was at Oxford when the 
Queen came to the throne. On the occasion 
of Her Majesty’s marriage, the University 
drew up a loyal address and sent a deputation 
of their members to present it. Young Mow- 
bray (still young) was one of those intrusted 
with this pleasant and honourable duty. His 
keenest and still abiding recollection of 
the scene is the Duke of Wellington standing 
in close attendance on the girl Queen. 
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In the rough - and - 


THE ; 

BALD tumble of electioneer- 
, “oa ic 

rruTH, 198 contest, Sir E. 


Ashmead - Bartlett is 
more successful than he proves 
in the finer fence of the House 
of Commons. But he sometimes 
meets his match in Yorkshire. 
At one of the gatherings in an 
electoral campaign, he was fre- 
quently interrupted by a man in 
the body of the hall, who re- 
sented his uncompromising 
attacks upon political opponents. 
The Knight bore this trial with 
admirable good humour, till, 
seeing an opening for scoring a 
point, he said :— 

“Now I am going to tell you 
something about the late Liberal 
Government that will make my 
friend’s hair stand on end,” indi- 
cating, with smiling nod, the 


vigorous critic in the body of the hall. 
“Wrong again!” shouted the irrepressible 
one, removing his cap and displaying a head 


smooth as a billiard-ball. “ It 
done.” 


The other day, a member of Her 

PUBLIC Majesty’s Government, one of 
AUDIENCES. the oldest living statesmen, whose 
acquaintance with public meet- 

ings is equal to that of any of his contem- 
poraries left in the House of Commons, was 


talking to me about 
the varying quality 
of public audiences. 
As anyone accus- 
tomed to speak from 
the platform knows, 
audiences’ differ 
widely and inscruta- 
bly. 

“ Broadly speak- 
ing,” said the right 
hon. gentleman, 
“the further north 
the political orator 
travels the better— 
I mean the more 
inspiriting — will he 
find his audience. 
Going into particu- 
lars, I should say 
that London, for 
this purpose, is the 
worst of all. The 
best audiences are 
Scotch, and I have 
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“YOUNG MOWBRAY.” 


can’t be 





““ WRONG AGAIN!” 


THE 
HOUSE OF . 
COMMONS 
TERRACE, 


found in my personal experience 
the pick of them at Glasgow. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne is excellent ; 
Liverpool is second-rate ; Birming- 
ham, so-so.” 

It would be interesting to have 
these experiences compared. 
Doubtless a speaker's judgment 
would be biased by the practical 
result of his visit to particular 
towns. If, for example, he were 
elected at the head of the poll in 
Glasgow, and left at the bottom 
in London, he could hardly be 
expected to retain through life 
fond recollections of the com- 
munity that had dissembled its 
love. The Minister to whom I 
allude never contested Glasgow, 
and for many years was returned 
at the head of the poll for a 
great London constituency. His 
testimony may therefore be re- 


garded as unbiased by personal predilection. 


The Terrace of Westminster 
Palace flanking the river is so 
, intimately connected with the 
House of Commons, that it ex- 
clusively bears its name. “The 


House of Commons’ Terrace,” it is called, as 
it looms large through the London season. 
But members of the House of Lords have an 
equal share in its privileges. They might, if 
they pleased, on fine summer afternoons 


bring down bevies 
of fair dames and 
regale them with tea, 
strawberries, and 
cream. 

By way of assert- 
ing their rights, the 
Peers some. time ago 
caused to be set 
forth on the Terrace 
a few belated 
benches specially 
assigned to and re- 
served for their use. 
They are deposited at 
the further, bleaker 
end of the Terrace, 
whence the afternoon 
sun earliest _ flees. 
On very rare occa- 
sions. a peer may 
be seen  haughtily 
seated in solitary 
state on one of these 
benches. Somehow 


























the thing doesn’t work, and noble lords 
strolling on the Terrace are humbly grateful 
if invited to sit at the table of a friend among 
the Commoners. 


IN SOLITARY STATE.” 


I suppose that, next to the Queen 
and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons is the recipient of 
the oddest correspondence in the 
world. Some time ago I cited one or two 
samples of the letters Mr. Gully is in the 
habit of receiving. The late Lord Hampden, 
presiding over the House of Commons at a 
time of extreme excitement consequent on 
the opening of the campaign of Irish obstruc- 
tion, was specially enriched. Amongst his 
oddest experiences was the receipt by railway 
parcel of a box whose way-bill showed that it 
came from Ireland. Mr. Brand found it 
awaiting him on returning to Speaker’s 
House after an uninterrupted sitting in the 
Commons of some forty-eight hours. He 
was piqued at the appearance of the 
box, and before seeking much-needed rest 
had it opened—discreetly, as became such 
undertakings in those troublesome times. 
The uplifted lid disclosed a pair of torn 
and toil-worn trousers, the odour filling 
the room with pained sense of the absence 
of primroses. On the garment was pinned a 
piece of paper on which was written the text, 
“God’s will be done! ” 
Its application to the trousers and their 


THE 
SPEAKER’S 
LETTER- 

BOX. 
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dispatch, carriage paid, to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons was and remains 
obscure. The incident was long anterior to 
the date at which Mr. William O’Brien’s 
appendages figured largely in 
the political history of the day. 
It serves to show how inti- 
mately, if in this case obscurely, 
Irish politics are, so to speak, 
wrapped up in trousers. 

The member for a 


MIS- northern consti 
DIRECTED tuency tells me of 
ZEAL. y 


a melancholy acci- 
dent that recently befell him. 
He happens to represent a 
borough in which party spirit 
runs high, and finds outlet in 
physical demonstrations. On 
the occasion of his annual visit 
news reached his committee 
that the other side were plan- 
ning, if not to pack the hall, at 
least to insert some formidable 


wedges of hostility. It was 
agreed that these tactics must 
be met on their own lines. 


The member accordingly re- 
cruited in London a score of 
stout fellows who had served 

lusty apprenticeship as chuckers- out at 
music-halls, public-houses, and other popular 
resorts. They were discreetly conveyed in 
groups of two or three to the borough, lodged 
out with instructions to gather in the body 
of the hall within touch of each other, and 
unite their forces in the event of a hostile 
demonstration. 

The member got through his speech pretty 
well, attempts at criticism or interruption 
being drowned in the applause of his sup- 
porters. When he resumed his seat a meek- 
looking gentleman rose in the middle of the 
hall and said, “ Mr. Chairman!” He was 
greeted with cheers and counter-cheers, 
through the roar of which he feebly tried to 
continue his remarks. The lambs, dis- 
appointed at the tameness of the business, 
began to warm up in prospect of work. As 
the nmild-looking gentleman persisted in 
endeavour to speak, they, at a given signal 
from their captain, swooped down upon 
him, lifted him shoulder-high, and made a 
rush for the door with intent to fling him 
out. The townsmen in the body of the 
hall rallied to the rescue. A fight of fearsome 
ferocity followed. In the end the police 
were called in, and the hall cleared. 

“This will be a nasty business for us at the 
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next election,” gloomily said the chairman of 
the meeting to the member, as they made 
their way out from the back of the platform. 
“That was Mr. K———, one of your most 
influential supporters. He had risen to 
propose a vote of thanks to you when he was 
set upon in that infamous manner. It’s not 
only him that was attacked. I saw scores of 
our best men going out with bleeding noses 
and blackened eyes. It'll tell some hundreds 
of votes against you at the next election.” 

It is a peculiarity of Parliamentary 
debate that whenever a certain 
journal is alluded to it is always 
styled “ Zhe Zimes newspaper.” 
Any other paper mentioned is alluded to 
simply by its name. 
In private conversation 
or in correspondence, 
the very same members 
who mouth a reference 
to “ Zhe Times news- 
paper” would, as a 
matter of course, speak 
of “ Zhe Zimes.” It 
is one of those little 
things which show how 
much there is among 
mankind, even in the 
House of Commons, 
of the character of the 
sheep. In a field you 
shall see one of a flock 
jumping over an ima- 
ginary obstacle, the rest 
following, doing exactly 
the same, though there 
is plainly nothing in 
the way. In the dim 
past some pompous 
person, stretching out 
his verbiage, talked of “ Zhe Times news- 
paper.” Others followed suit. To-day the 
custom is as firmly rooted as are the founda- 
tions of Victoria Tower. 

A kindred fatuity of Parliamentary speech 
is to talk of an hon. member “rising in his 
place,” as if it were usual for him to rise in 
somebody else’s, and, therefore, necessary 
for a variation in the habit to be noted. 
Funnier is the fashion amongst Ministers, 
especially Under-Secretaries, to talk- about 
“laying a paper.” What they mean is 
laying a paper on the table of the 
House. Tradition’ has grown’ ap in the 


PARLIA- 
MENTARY 
FATUITIES. 





* LAYING.” 


Foreign Office and elsewhere that a Par- 
liamentary paper, whether Report, Despatch, 
or Blue Book, should be regarded as 
if it were an egg. The Minister accord- 
ingly always talks four court, either of “ laying 
it” or “having laid it” or of undertaking to 
“lay it in a very few days,” the latter an 
assurance of prevision tar beyond the scope 
of the average hencoop. 

A member of the Press Gallery 


SHAKE- . a 

ae Pe of the House of Commons, who 
SPEARE UPiong ago took his last “turn” 
TO DATE. 5 38 bent 


and handed in his final copy, 
lives tenderly in my memory by reason of a 
passage in his report of a speech delivered in 
the country by a great statesman. I dare- 
Say it is not true; it 
is at least well in- 
vented. 

The particular pas- 
sage ran as follows: 
“The right hon. gentle- 
man concluded by 
expressing the opinion 
that the quality of 
mercy is not unduly 
strained. It dropped, 
he said, as the gentle 
rain from heaven upon 
the place beneath. In 
fact, he did not hesitate 
to assert that it was 
twice blessed, con- 
ferring . blessing alike 
upon the donor and 
the recipient. (Loud 
cheers, amid which the 
right hon. gentleman 
resumed his seat.)” 

It was another of 
the confraternity, a 
painstaking, conscientious colleague of my 
own, long since joined the majority, who, 
reporting a speech, happed upon the flawless 
couplet— 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

Whether he did not catch the last word, 
or, having it on his notes, thought it would 
be kind to save the speaker from the con- 
sequences of a slip of the tongue—for how 
could a rose blossom in the dust ?—he wrote 
the lines thus :— 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom like a rose. 
































By L. T. MEADE 


The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 


AND ROBERT 


EUSTACE. 


VI.—THE STAR-SHAPED MARKS. 





N a certain Sunday in the 
spring of 1897, as Dufrayer 
and I were walking in the 
Park, we came across one of his 
friends, a man of the name of 
Loftus Durham. Durham was 
a rising artist, whose portrait paintings had 
lately attracted notice. He invited us both 
to his studio on the following Sunday, where 
he was to receive a party of friends to see 
his latest work, an historical picture for the 
coming Academy. 

“ The picture is an order from a lady, who 
has herself sat for the principal figure,” said 
Durham. “I hope you 
may meet her also on 
Sunday. My impression 
is that the picture will 
do well; but if so, it 
will be on account of 
the remarkable beauty 
of my model. But I 
must not add more— 
you will see what I mean 
for yourselves.” 

He_ walked 
away. 

“ Poor Durham,” said 
Dufrayer, when he had 
left us. “I am glad that 
he is beginning to get 
over the dreadful catas- 
trophe which threatened 
to ruin him body and 
soul a year back.” 

“What do 
mean?” I asked. 

“ T allude to the tragic 
death of his young wife,” 
said Dufrayer. “They 
were only married two 
years. She was thrown 
from her horse on the 
hunting-field, broke her 
back, and died a few 
hours afterwards. There 
was a child, a boy of 
about four months old 
at the time of the 
mother’s death. Dur- 
ham was so frightfully 
prostrated from the 
shock, that some of his 
friends feared for his 


reason; but I now see 
Vol. xv.--82 














briskly 


you 





that he is regaining his usual calibre. I 
trust his new picture will be a success ; but, 
notwithstanding his remarkable talent, I own 
I have my doubts. It takes a man in ten 
thousand to do a good historical picture.” 

On the following Sunday, about four 
o’clock, Dufrayer and I found ourselves at 
Durham’s house, in Lanchester Gardens. A 
number of well-known artists and their wives 
had already assembled in his studio. We 
found the visitors all gazing at a life-sized 
picture in a heavy frame which stood on an 
easel facing the window. 

Dufrayer and I took our places in the 


“IN THE STUDIO.” 
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background, and looked at the group repre- 
sented on the canvas in silence. Any doubt 
of Durham’s ultimate success must have 
immediately vanished from Dufrayer’s mind. 
The picture was a magnificent work of art, 
and the subject was worthy of an artist’s best 
efforts. It was taken from “The Lady of the 
Lake,” and represented Ellen Douglas in the 
guard-room of Stirling Castle, surrounded by 
the rough soldiers of James the Fifth of Scot- 
land. It was named “ Soldiers, Attend !” — 
Ellen’s first words as she flung off her plaid, 
and revealed herself in all her dark proud 
beauty to the wonder of the soldiers. The 
pose and attitude were superb, and did credit 
both to Durham and the rare beauty of his 
model. 

I was just turning round to congratulate 
him warmly on his splendid production, when 
I saw standing beside him Ellen Douglas 
herself, not in the rough garb of a Scotch 
lassie, but in the simple and yet picturesque 
dress of a well-bred English girl. Her large 
black velvet hat, with its plume of ostrich 
feathers, contrasted well with a face of dark 
and striking beauty, but I noticed even in 
that first glance a peculiar expression linger- 
ing round the curves of her beautiful lips, 
and filling the big brown eyes. A secret care, 
an anxiety artfully concealed, and yet all too 
apparent to a real judge of character, spoke 
to me from her face. All the same, that very 
look of reserve and sorrow but strengthened 
her beauty, and gave that final touch of 
genius to the lovely figure on the canvas. 

Just then Durham touched me on the 
shoulder. 

“What do you think of it?” he asked, 
pointing to the picture. 

“T congratulate you most heartily,” I 
responded. 

“T owe any success which I may have 
achieved to this lady,” he continued. “ She 
has done me the honour to sit as Ellen 
Douglas. Mr. Head, may I introduce 
Lady Faulkner ?” 

I bowed an acknowledgment, to which 
Lady Faulkner gravely responded. She 
stepped a little aside, and seemed to invite 
me to follow her. 

“TI am also glad you like the picture,” 
she said, eagerly. “For years I have longed 
to have that special subject painted. I 
asked Mr. Durham to do it for me on condi- 
tion that I should be the model for Ellen 
Douglas. The picture is meant as a present 


for my husband.” 
“ Has he seen it yet?” I asked. 
“No, he is in India; it is to greet him as 
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a surprise on his return. It has always been 
one of his longings to have a really great 
picture painted on that magnificent subject, 
and it was also one of his fancies that I 
should take the part of Ellen Douglas. 
Thanks to Mr. Durham’s genius, I have 
succeeded, and am much pleased.” 

A new arrival came up to speak to her. I 
turned aside, but her face continued to 
attract me, and I glanced at her from time to 
time. Suddenly, I noticed that she held up 
her hand as if to arrest attention, and then 
flew to the door of the studio. Outside was 
distinctly audible the patter of small feet, 
and also the sound of a woman’s voice raised 
in expostulation. This was followed by the 
satisfied half coo, half cry, of a young child, 
and the next instant Lady Faulkner re- 
appeared, carrying Durham’s baby boy in her 
arms. 

He was a splendid little fellow, and hand- 
some enough in himself to evoke unlimited 
admiration. A mass of thick, golden curls 
shadowed his brow ; his eyes were large, and 
of a deep and heavenly blue. He had the 
round limbs and perfect proportions of a 
happy, healthy baby. The child had clasped 
his arms round Lady Faulkner’s neck. Seeing 
a great many visitors in the room, he started 
in some slight trepidation, but, turning again 
to Lady Faulkner, smiled in her face. 

* Ah! there you are, Robin,” said Durham, 
glancing at the child with a lighiting-up of his 
own somewhat sombre face. “ But, Lady 
Faulkner, please don’t let the little chap 
worry you—you are too good to him. The 
fact is, you spoil him dreadfully.” 

“That is a libel, for no one could spoil 
you, could they, Robin?” said Lady Faulkner, 
kissing the boy on his brow. She seated 
herself on the window-sill. I went up 
and took a place beside her. She was so 
altogether absorbed by the boy that she did 
not at first see me. She bent over him and 
allowed him to clasp and unclasp a heavy 
gold chain of antique pattern which she wore 
round her neck. From time to time she 
kissed him. Suddenly glancing up, her eyes 
met mine. 

“Is he not a splendid little fellow?” she 
said. “I don’t know how I could have lived 
through the last few months but for this little 
one. I have been kept in London on 
necessary business, and consequently away 
from my own child; but little Robin has 
comforted me. We are great friends, are we 
not, Robin?” 

“The child certainly seems to take to 
you,” I said. 
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“Take to me?” she cried. “He adores 
me ; don’t you, baby?” 

The boy looked up as she addressed him, 
opened his lips, as if to utter some baby 
word, then, with a coy, sweet smile, hid his 
face against her breast. 

“ You have a child of your own?” I said. 

“ Yes, Mr. Head, a boy. Now, Iam going 
to confide in you. My boy is the image of 
this little one. He is the same age as Robin, 
and Robin and he are so alike in every 
feature that the resemblance is both un- 
common and extraordinary. But, stay, you 
shall see for yourself.” 

She produced a locket, touched a spring, 
and showed me a 
painted photo- 
graph of a young 
child. It might 
have been taken 
from little Robin 
Durham. The 
likeness was cer- 
tainly beyond 
dispute. 

Dufrayer came 
near, and I pointed 
it out to him. 

“Ts it not re- 
markable?” I said. 
“ This locket con- 
tains a picture of 
Lady Faulkner’s 
own little boy. 
You would not 
know it from little 
Robin Durham, 
would you?” 

Dufrayer 
glanced from the 
picture to the 
child, then to the 
face of Lady 
Faulkner. To my 
surprise she 
coloured under 
his gaze, which 
was so fixed and 
staring as to seem 
almost rude. 

Remarking that 
the picture might 
assuredly be taken from Durham’s boy, he 
gravely handed back the locket to Lady 
Faulkner, and immediately afterwards, with- 
out waiting for me, took his leave. 

Lady Faulkner looked after his retreating 
form, and I noticed that a new expression 
came into her eyes—a defiant, hard, even 
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desperate, look. It came and quickly went. 
She clasped her arms more tightly round the 
boy, kissing him again. I took my own 
leave soon afterwards, but during the days 
which immediately followed, I often thought 
with some perplexity of Lady Faulkner, and 
also of Durham’s boy. 

I had received a card for the private view 
of the Academy, and remembering Durham’s 
picture, determined to go there on the after- 
noon of the great day. I strolled through 
the rooms, which were crowded, so much so 
indeed that it was almost impossible to get a 
good view of the pictures; but by-and-by I 
caught a sight of Durham’s masterpiece. — It 
occupied a place 
of honour on the 
line. Beyond 
doubt, therefore, 
his success was 
assured. I had 
taken a fancy to 
him, and was glad 
of this, and now 
pushed my way 
into the midst of a 
knot of admirers, 
who, arrested by 
the striking scene 
which the picture 
portrayed, and the 
rare grace and 
beauty of the cen- 
tral figure, were 
making audible 
and flattering re- 
marks. Presently, 
just behind me, 
two voices, which 
I could not fail to 
recognise, fell on 
my ears. I started, 
and then remained 
motionless. The 
voices belonged to 
lady Faulkner 
and to Mme. Ko- 
luchy. They were 
together, and were 
talking eagerly. 
They could not 
have seen me, for 
I heard Lady Faulkner’s voice, high and 
eager. The following words fell on my 
ears :— 

“T shall do it to-morrow or next day. My 
husband returns sooner than I thought, and 
there is no time to lose. You have arranged 
about the nurse, have you not?” 


— 
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“ Yes; you can confidently leave the matter 
in my hands,” was Madame’s reply. 

“ And I am safe ? There is not the slightest 
danger of ——” 

They were pushed on by the increasing 
crowd, and I could not catch the end of the 
last sentence, but I had heard enough. The 
pictures no longer attracted me. I made my 
way hurriedly from the room. As I descended 
the stairs my heart beat fast. What had Lady 
Faulkner to do with Mme. Koluchy ? Were 
the words which unwittingly had fallen on 
my ears full of sinister meaning? Madame 
seldom attached herself to anyone without a 
strong reason. Beyond doubt, the beautiful 
young Scotch woman was an acquaintance of 
more than ordinary standing. She was in 
trouble, and Madame was helping her. Once 
more I was certain that in a new and startling 
manner Madame was about to make a fresh 
move in her extraordinary game. 

I went straight off to Dufrayer’s office, 
found him in, and told him what had 
occurred. 

“ Beyond doubt, Lady Faulkner’s manner 
was that of a woman in trouble,” I continued. 
“From her tone she knows Madame well. 
There was that in her voice which might 
dare anything, however desperate. What do 
you think of it, Dufrayer? Is Durham, by 
any possible chance, in danger ?” 

“That is more than I can tell you,” re- 
plied Dufrayer. “ Mme. Koluchy’s machina- 
tions are beyond my powers to cope with. 
But as you ask me, I should say that it is 
quite possible that there is some new witchery 
brewing in her cauldron. By the way, 
Head, I saw that you were attracted by Lady 
Faulkner when you met her at Durham’s 
studio.” 

“Were not you?” I asked. 

“ To a certain extent, yes, but I was also 
repelled. I did not like her expression as 
she sat with the child in her arms.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T can scarcely explain myself, but my 
belief is, that she has been subjected by 
Madame to a queer temptation. What, of 
course, it is impossible to guess. When you 
noticed the likeness between Durham’s child 
and her own, I saw a look in her eyes which 
told me that she was capable of almost any 
crime to achieve her object.” 

“T hope you are mistaken,” I answered, 
rising as I spoke. “At least, Durham has 
made a great success with that picture, and 
he largely owes it to Lady Faulkner. I must 
call round to see him, in order to con- 
gratulate him.” 


I did so a few days later. I found the 
artist busy in his studio working at a portrait 
of a City magnate. 

“Here you are, Head. I am delighted to 
welcome you,” he said, when I arrived. 
“Pray, take that chair. You will forgive me 
if I go on working? My big picture having 
sold so well, I am overpowered with orders. 
It has taken on ; you have seen the reviews, 
have you not?” 

“T have, and I also witnessed the crowds 
who collected round it on the opening 
day,” I replied. “It is a magnificent work 
of art, Durham. You will be one of our 
foremost historical painters from this day 
out.” 

He smiled, and, brush in hand, continued 
to paint in rapidly the background of his 
picture. 

“By the way,” I said, abruptly, “I am 
much interested in that beautiful Scotch 
model who sat for your Ellen Douglas. I 
have seldom seen a more lovely face.” 

Durham glanced up at me, and then 
resumed his work. 

“It is a curious story altogether,” he said. 
“Lady Faulkner came to see me in the 
November of last year. She said that she 
had met my little boy in Regent’s Park, was 
struck by the likeness between her child and 
mine ; on account of this asked the name of 
the child, discovered that I was his father 
(it seems that my fame as a portrait painter 
had already reached her ears), and she ven- 
tured to visit me to know if I would care to 
undertake an historical picture. I had done 
nothing so ambitious before, and I hesitated. 
She pressed the matter, volunteered to sit for 
the central figure, and offered me £2,000 
for the picture when completed. 

“T am not too well off, and could not afford 
to refuse such a sum. I begged of her to 
employ other and better-known men, but 
she would not hear of it—she wanted my 
work, and mine alone. She was convinced 
that the picture would be a great success. 
In the end her enthusiasm prevailed. I 
consented to paint the picture, and set to 
work at once. For such a large canvas the 
time was short, and Lady Faulkner came to 
sit to me three or four times a week. She 
made one proviso—the child was to be 
allowed to come freely in and out of the 
room. She attracted little Robin from the 
first, and was more than good to him. The 
boy became fond of her, and she never 
looked better, nor more at her ease, than 
when she held him in her arms. She has 
certainly done me a good service, and for her 





























sake alone I cannot be too pleased that the 
picture is appreciated.” 
“Ts Lady Faulkner still in town?” I 
asked. 
“No, 
morning. 


she left for Scotland only this 
Her husband’s place, Bram Castle, 


in Inverness, is a splendid old historical estate 
dating from the Middle Ages.” 
“How is your boy?” I asked. 


* You 
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“You can get tea, Collier,” said his master. 
“ By the way, is baby home yet?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. “I cannot 
understand it,” added the man; “Jane is 
generally back long before now.” 

Durham made no answer. He returned 
to his interrupted work. The servant with- 
drew. ‘Tea was brought in, but there was no 
sign of the child. Durham handed me a 
cup, then stood ab- 
stracted for a moment, 
looking straight before 
him. Suddenly he went 
to the bell and rang it. 

“Tell nurse to bring 
Master Robin in,” he 
said. 





*** wow IS YOUR BOY?’ I ASKED.” 


keep him in town, I see; but you have good 
air in this part of London.” 

“Yes, capital ; he spends most of his time 
in Regent’s Park. The little chap is quite 
well, thank you. By the way, he ought to 
be in now. He generally joins me at tea. 
Would it worry you if he came in as usual, 
Head ?” 

“Not at all; on the contrary, I should 
like to see him,” I said. 
Durham rang the bell. 


A servant entered. 











* But nurse and baby 
have not returned home 
yet, sir.” 

Durham glanced at 
the clock. 

“Tt is just six,” he 
exclaimed. “Can any- 
thing be wrong? I had 
better go out and look 
for them.” 

“Let me go with 
you,” I said. “If you 
are going into Regent’s 
Park, it is on my way 
home.” 

“Nurse generally 
takes the child to the 
Broad Walk,” said Dur- 
ham; “we will go in 
that direction.” 

We entered the park. 
No sign of nurse or 
child could we _ see, 
though we made several 
inquiries of the park- 
keepers, who could tell 
us nothing. 

“T have no right to 
worry you with all this,” 
said Durham, suddenly. 

I glanced at him. 
He had expressed no alarm in words, but I 
saw now that he was troubled and anxious, 
and his face wore a stern expression. A 
nameless suspicion suddenly visited my heart. 
Try as I would, I could not shake it off. 

“We had better go back,” I said ; “in all 
probability you will find the little fellow safe 
at home.” 

I used cheerful words which I did not feel. 
Durham looked at me again. 

“The child is not to me as an ordinary 
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child,” he said, dropping his voice. “ You 
know the tragedy through which I have 
lived ?” 

“ Dufrayer has told me,” I replied. 

“My whole life is wrapped up in the little 
fellow,” he continued. “Well, I hope we 
shall find him all right on our return. Are 
you really coming back with me?” 

“Certainly, if you will have me. I shall 
not rest easy myself until I know that the 
boy is safe.” 

We turned in the direction of Durham’s 
house. We ran up the steps. 

“Have you seen them, sir?” asked the 
butler, as he opened the door. 

“No. Are they not back yet?” asked 
Durham. 

“No, sir ; we have heard nor seen nothing 
of either of them.” 

“This is quite unprecedented,” said the 
artist. ‘“‘ Jane knows well that I never allow 
the boy to be out after five o’clock. It is 
nearly seven now. You are quite certain,” he 
added, turning to the man, “ that no message 
has come to account for the child’s delay ?” 

“No, sir, nothing.” 

“What do you think of it, Head?” He 
looked at me inquiringly. 

“Tt is impossible to tell you,” I replied ; 
“a thousand things may keep the nurse out. 
Let us wait for another hour. If the child has 
not returned by then, we ought certainly to 
take some action.” 

I avoided looking at Durham as I spoke, 
for Mme. Koluchy’s words to Lady Faulkner 
returned unpleasantly to my memory. 

“T shall do it to-morrow or next day—you 
have arranged about the nurse?” 

We went into the studio, and Durham 
offered me a cigarette. As he did so I 
suddenly heard a commotion in a distant 
part of the house; there was the sound of 
hurrying feet and the noise of more than 
one voice raised in agitation and alarm. 
Durham’s face turned ghastly. 

“There has been an accident,” he said. “I 
felt that there was something wrong. God 
help me!” 

He rushed to the door. I follewed him. 
Just as he reached it, it was flung open, and 
the nurse, a comely-locking woman, of 
between thirty and forty years of age, ran 
in and flung herself at Durham’s feet. 

“You'll never forgive me, sir,” she gasped. 
“T feel fit to kill myself.” 

“ Get up, Jane, at once, and tell me what 
has happened. Speax'! Is anything wrong 
with the child ?” 

“Qh, sir, he is gone—he is lost! I don’t 


know where he is. Oh, I know you'll never 
forgive me. I could scarcely bring myself 
to come home to tell you.” 

“That was folly. Speak now. Tell the 
whole story at once.” 

Durham’s manner had changed. Now 
that the blow had really fallen, he was him- 
self once again—a man of keen action, 
resolute, resolved. 

The woman stared at him, then she 
staggered to her feet, a good deal of her own 
self-control restored by his manner. 

“Tt was this way, sir,” she began. “ Baby 
and I went out as usual early this afternoon. 
You know how fond baby has always been 
of Lady Faulkner?” 

“Lady Faulkner has nothing to do with 
this matter,” interrupted Durham. “ Proceed 
with your story.” 

“Her ladyship is in Scotland; at least, it 
is supposed so, sir,” continued the woman. 
“She came here late ‘ast night, and bade us 
all good-bye. I was undressing baby when 
she entered the nursery. She took him in 
her arms and kissed him many times. Baby 
loves her very much. He always called her 
‘Pitty lady.’ He began to cry when she left 
the room.” 

“Go on! goon!” said Durham. 

“ Well, sir, baby and I went into the park. 
You know how active the child is, as merry 
as a lark, and always anxious to be down on 
his legs. It was a beautiful day, and I sat on 
one of the seats and baby ran about. He 
was very fond of playing hide-and-seek 
round the shrubs, and I used to humour him. 
He asked for his usual game. Suddenly 
I heard him cry out ‘Pitty lady! Pitty 
lady,’ and run as fast as ever he could round 
to the other side of a big clump of rhododen- 
drons. He was within a few feet of me, and 
I was just about to follow him—for half 
the game, sir, was for me to peep round 
the opposite side of the trees and try to catch 
him—when a gentleman whose acquaintance 
I had made during the last two days came up 
and began to speak tome. He was a Mr. 
Ivanhoe, and a very gentlemanly person, sir. 
We talked for a minute or two, and I'll own 
I forgot baby. The moment I remembered 
him Iran round the rhododendrons to look 
for him, but*from that hour to now, sir, I 
have seen nothing of the child. I don’t 
know where he is—I don’t know what has 
happened to him. Someone must have stolen 
him, but who, the Lord only knows. He must 
have fancied that he saw a likeness to Lady 
Faulkner in somebody else in the park, for 
he did cry out ‘Pitty lady,’ just as if his 
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whole heart was going out to someone, and 
away he trotted as fast as his feet could carry 
him. That is the whole story, sir. Id 
have come back sooner, but I have been 
searching the place, like one distracted.” 
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“He was a dark, handsome man,” she 
said; then, slowly, “ but with something 


peculiar about him, and he spoke like a 
foreigner.” 
I glanced at Durham. 


His eyes met mine 
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“WE TALKED FOR A 


“You did very wrong not to return at 
once. Did you by any chance happen to see 
the person the child ran to?” 

“T saw no one, sit; only the cry of the 
child still rings in my ears and the delight in 
his voice. ‘Pitty lady,’ he said, and off he 
went like a flash.” 

“You should have followed him.” 

“T know it, sir, and I’m fit to kill myself ; 
but the gentleman was that nice and civil, 
and I'll own I forgot everything else in the 
pleasure of having a chat with him.” 

“The man who spoke to you called him- 
self Ivanhoe ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T should like you to give me some 
particulars with regard to this man’s appear- 
ance,” I said, interrupting the conversation 
for the first time. 

The woman stared at me. 
had ever seen me before. 


I doubt if she 
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in the most hopeless perplexity. I looked 
away. A thousand wild fears were rushing 
through my brain. 

“There is no good in wasting time over 
unimportant matters,” said the poor father, 
impatiently. ‘The thing to do is to find baby 
at once. Control yourself, please, Jane; 
you do not make matters any better by 
giving way to undue emotion. Did you 
mention the child’s loss to the police ?” 

“Yes, sir, two hours back.” 

“Durham,” I said, suddenly, “you and I 
had better go at once to Dufrayer. He will 
advise us exactly what is to be done.” 

Durham glanced at me, then without a 
word went into the hall and put on his hat. 
We both left the house. 

“What do you think of it, Head?” he 
said, presently, as we were bowling away in 
a hansom to Dufrayer’s flat. 

“TI cannot help telling you that I fear 
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there is grave danger ahead,” I replied ; “ but 
do not ask me any more until we have con- 
sulted Dufrayer.” 

The lawyer was in, and the whole story of 
the child’s disappearance was told to him. 
He listened gravely. When Durham had 
finished speaking, Dufrayer said, slowly :— 

“ There is little doubt what has happened.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Durham. 
“Is it possible that you have got a solution 
already ?” 

“T have, my poor fellow, and a grave one. 
I fear that you are one of the many victims 
of the greatest criminal in London. I allude 
to Mme. Koluchy.” 

“Mme. Koluchy!” said Durham, glancing 
from one of us to the other. “What can 
you mean? Are you dreaming? Mme. 
Koluchy ! What can she have to do with 
my little boy? Is it possible that you allude 
to the great lady doctor?” 

“The same,” cried Dufrayer. “The fact 
is, Durham, Head and I have been watching 
this woman for months past. We have 
learned some grave things about her. I will 
not take up your time now relating them, but 
you must take our word for it that she is not 
to be trusted—that to know her is to be in 
danger—to be her friend is to be in touch 
with some monstrous and terrible crime. For 
sume reason she has made a friend of Lady 
Faulkner. Head saw them standing together 
under your picture. Head, will you tell 
Durham the exact words you overheard Lady 
Faulkner say ?” 

I repeated them. 

Durham, who had been listening atten- 
tively, now shook his head. 

“We are only wasting time following a 
clue of that sort,” he said. “Nothing would 
induce me to doubt Lady Faulkner. What 
object could she possibly have in stealing my 
child? She has a child of her own exactly 
like Robin. Head, you are on a wrong 
track—you waste time by these conjectures. 
Someone has stolen the child hoping to reap 
a large reward. We must go to the police 
immediately, and have wires sent to every 
station round London.” 

“I will accompany you, Durham, if you 
like, to Scotland Yard,” said Dufrayer. 

“ And I will go back to Regent's Park to 
find out if the keepers have learned any- 
thing,” I said. 

We went our separate ways. 

The next few days were spent in fruitless 
endeavours to recover the missing child 
No stone was left unturned ; the police were 
active in the search-—large rewards were 


freely offered. Durham, accompanied by a 
private detective, spent his entire time rush- 
ing from place to place. His face grew 
drawn and anxious, his work was altogether 
neglected. He slept badly, and morning 
after morning awoke feeling so ill that his 
friends became alarmed about him. 

“Tf this fearful strain continues much 
longer I shall fear for his life,” said Dufrayer, 
one evening, to me. This was at the end of 
the first week. 

On the next morning there was a fresh 
development in the unaccountable mystery. 
The nurse, Jane Cleaver, who had been 
unfeignedly grieving for the child ever since 
his disappearance, had gone out and had not 
returned. Inquiries were immediately set on 
foot with regard to what had become of her, 
but not a clue could be obtained as to her 
whereabouts. 

On the evening of that day I called to see 
Durham, and found the poor fellow abso- 
lutely distracted. 

“If this suspense continues much longer, 
I believe I shall lose my reason,” he said. 
“TI cannot think what has come to me. It 
is not only the absence of the child. I feel 
as if I were under the weight of some 
terrible illness. I cannot explain to you 
what my nights are. I have horrible night- 
mares. I suffer from a sensation as if I 
were being scorched by fire. In the morning 
I awake more dead than alive. During the 
day I get a little better, but the following 
night the same thing is repeated. The image 
of the child is always before my eyes. I see 
him everywhere. I hear his voice crying to 
me to come and rescue him.” 

He turned aside, so overcome by emotion 
that he could scarcely speak. 

“Durham,” I said, suddenly, “I have 
come here this evening to tell you that I 
have made up my mind.” 

“To do what ?” he asked. 

“T am going to Scotland to-morrow. I 
mean to visit Lady Faulkner at Bram Castle. 
It is quite possible that she knows something 
of the fate of the child. One thing, at least, 
is certain, that a person who had a strong 
likeness to her beguiled the little fellow round 
the rhododendron clump.” 

Durham smiled faintly. 

“T cannot agree with you,” he said. “I 
would stake my life onthe honour of Lady 
Faulkner.” 

“At least you must allow me to make 
inquiries,” I replied. ‘I shall be away for a 
few days. I may return with tidings. Keep 
up your heart until you see me again.” 
























On the following evening I found myself 
in Inverness-shire. 1 put up ata small village 
just outside the estate of Bram. The castle 
towering on its beetling cliffs hung over the 
rushing waters of the River Bramley. I slept 
at the little inn, and eazly on the following 
morning made my way to the castle. Lady 
Faulkner was at home, and showed consider- 
able surprise at seeing me. I noticed that her 
colour changed, and a look of consternation 
visited her large, beautiful eyes. 

“You startled me, Mr. Head,” she said ; 
“is anything wrong ?” 

“Wrong? Yes,” I answered. “Is it pos- 
sible you have not heard the news?” 

“ What news?” she inquired. She imme- 
diately regained her self-control, sat down on 
the nearest chair, and looked me full in the 
face. 

“T have news which will cause you sorrow, 


ro —— 





Lady Faulkner. You were fond of Durham's 
boy, were you not ?” 

“Mr. Durham’s boy—sweet little Robin?” 
she cried. “Of course. Has anything hap- 
pened to him ?” 

“Ts it possible that you have not heard ? 
The child is lost.” 


I then related all that had occurred. Lady 
Vol. xv. -83. 
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Faulkner looked at me gravely, with just the 
right expression of distress coming and going 
on her face. When I had finished my narra- 
tive there were tears in her eyes. 

“ This will almost send Mr. Durham to his 
grave,” she cried ; “ but surely—surely the 
child will be found?” 

“The child must be found,” I said. As I 
spoke I looked at her steadily. Immediately 
my suspicions were strengthened. She gazed 
at me with that wonderful calm which I do 
not believe any man could adopt. It occurred 
to me that she was overdoing it. The slight 
hardening which I had noticed before round 
her lovely lips became again perceptible. In 
spite of all her efforts, an expression the 
reverse of beautiful filled her eyes. 

“Oh, this is terrible!” she said, suddenly 
springing to her feet. “I can feel for Mr. 
Durham from my very heart. My own little 

Keith is so like Robin. 
You would like to see my 
boy, would you not, Mr. 

j Head?” 

’ “T shall be glad to see 
him,” I answered. “You 
have spoken before of 
the extraordinary likeness 
between the children.” 

“Tt is marvellous,” she 
cried ; “ you would scarcely 
know one from the other.” 

She rang the bell. A 
servant appeared. 

“Tell nurse to bring 
baby here,” said Lady 


Faulkner. 
A moment later the 
door was opened — the 


nurse herself did not 
appear, but a little boy, 
dressed in white, rushed 
into the room. He ran 
up to Lady Faulkner, 
clasping his arms ecstati- 
cally round her knees. 


SY * Mother’s own little 

boy,” she said. She lifted 

5 tie : him into her arms. Her 

“| HAVE NEWS WHICH WILL CAUSE YOU SORROW.” fingers were loaded with 


rings, and I noticed as she 
held the child against her heart that they 
were trembling. Was all this excessive 
emotion for Durham’s miserable fate ? 

“ Lady Faulkner,” I said, jumping to my 
feet, and speaking sternly, “I will tell you 
the truth. I have come here in a vain hope 
The loss of the child is killing the poor father 

can you do anything for his relief?” 
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“IT?” she said. “What do you mean?” 

My words were unexpected, and they 
startled her. 

“Can you do anything for his relief?” I 
repeated. ‘“ Let me look at that boy. He 
is exactly like the child who is lost.” 

“TI always told you there was an extra- 
ordinary likeness,” she answered. “ Look 
round, baby, look at that gentleman — tell 
him you are mother’s own, own little boy.” 

“Mummy’s boy,” lisped the baby. He 
looked full up into my face. The blue eyes, 
the mass of golden hair, the slow, lovely 
smile—surely I had seen them before. 

Lady Faulkner unfastened her locket, 
opened it and gave it to me. 

“ Feature for feature,” she said. ‘ Feature 
for feature the same. Mr. Head, this is my 
child. Is it possible———” she let the child 
drop from her arms and stood up confronting 
me. Her attitude reminded me of Ellen 
Douglas. “Is it possible that you suspect 
me?” she cried. 

“T will be frank with you, Lady Faulkner,” 
I answered. “I do suspect you.” 

She seated herself with a_ perceptible 
effort. 

“This is too grave a matter to be merely 
angry about,” she said ; “ but do you realize 
what you are saying? You suspect me—me 
of having stolen Robin Durham from his 
father ?” 

“God help me, I do,” I answered. 

* Your reasons ?” 

She took the child again on her knee. 
He turned towards her and caught hold of 
her heavy gold chain. As he did so I 
remembered that I had seen Durham’s boy 
playing with that chain in the studio at 
Lanchester Gardens. 

I briefly repeated the reasons for my fears. 
I told Lady Faulkner what I had overheard 
at the Academy. I said a few strong words 
with regard to Mme. Koluchy. 

“To be the friend of that woman is to 
condemn you,” I said, at last. “Do you 
know what she really is ?” 

Lady Faulkner made no answer. During 
the entire narrative, she had not uttered a 
syllable. 

“When my husband returns home,” she 
said at last, faintly, “he will protect me from 
this cruel charge.” 

“ Are you prepared to swear that the boy 
sitting on your knee is your own boy?” I 
asked. 

She hesitated, then said, boldly, “I am.” 

“Will you take an oath on the Bible that 
he is your child ?” 


Her face grew white. 

“ Surely that is not necessary,” she said. 

“ But will you do it?” I repeated. 

She looked down again at the boy. The 
boy looked up at her. 

“ Pitty lady,” he said, all of a sudden. 

The moment he uttered the words I 
noticed a queer change on her face. She 
got up and rang the bell. A grave-looking, 
middle-aged woman entered the room. 

“Take baby, nurse,” said Lady Faulkner. 

The woman lifted the boy in her arms and 
conveyed him from the room. 

“1 will swear, Mr. Head,” said Lady 
Faulkner. ‘There is a Bible on that table— 
I will swear on the Bible.” 

She took the Book in her hands, repeated 
the usual words of the oath, and kissed the 
Book. 

“T declare that that boy is my own son, 
born of my body,” she said, slowly and 
distinctly. 

“Thank you,” I answered. I laid the 
Bible down on the table. 

“What else do you want me to do?” she 
said. 

“There is one test,” I replied, “ which, in 
my opinion, will settle the matter finally. 
The test is this. If the boy I have just seen 
is indeed your son, he will not recognise 
Durham, for he has never seen him. If, on 
the other hand, he is Durham’s boy, he can- 
not fail to know his father, and to show that 
he knows him when he is taken into his 
presence. Will you return with me to town 
to-morrow, bringing the child with you? If 
little Robin’s father appears as a stranger to 
the boy, I will believe that you have spoken 
the truth.” 

Before Lady Faulkner could reply, a 
servant entered the room bearing a letter on 
a salver. She took it eagerly and tore it 
open, glanced at the contents, and a look of 
relief crossed her face as her eyes .met mine. 
They were bright now and full of a curious 
defiance. 

“T am willing to stand the test,” she said. 
““T will come with you to-morrow.” 

“With the boy ?” 

“ Yes, I will bring the boy.” 

“You must allow him to enter Durham’s 
presence without you.” 

“ He shall do so.” 

“Good,” I answered. ‘“ We can leave here 
by the earliest train in the morning.” 

I left the castle a few minutes later, and 
wired to Dufrayer, telling him that Lady 
Faulkner and I would come up to town early 
on the following day, bringing Lady Faulkner’s 
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supposed boy with us. I asked Dufrayer not 
to prepare Durham in any way. 

Late in the evening I received a reply to 
my telegram. 

“Come by first possible train,” were its 
contents. “ Durham is seriously ill.” 

I thought it best to say nothing of the 
illness to Lady Faulkner, and at an early 
hour on the following day we started on our 
journey. No nurse accompanied the child. 
He slept a good part of the day—Lady 
Faulkner herself was almost silent. She 
scarcely addressed me. Now and then I 
saw her eyes light upon the child with a 
curious expression. Once, as I was attend- 
ing to her comfort, she looked me full in the 
face. 

“You doubt me, Mr. Head,” she said. 
“It is impossible for me to feel friendly 
towards you until your doubts are removed.” 

“TI am more grieved than I can say,” I 
answered ; “ but I must, God helping me, at 
any cost see justice done.” 

She shivered. 

At 7 p.m. we steamed into King’s Cross. 
Dufrayer was on the platform, and at the 
carriage door in a second. From the grave 
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expression on his face I saw 
that there was bad news. Was 
it possible that the worst had 
happened to Durham, and 
that now there would never 
be any means of proving 
whether the child were Lady 
Faulkner’s child or not ? 

“ Be quick,” he exclaimed, 
when he saw me. “ Durham 
is sinking fast ; I am afraid we 
shall be too late as it is.” 

“What is the matter with 
him ?” I asked. 

“That is what no one can 
make out. Langley Chaston, 
the great nerve specialist, has 
been to see him this afternoon. 
Chaston is completely non- 
plussed, but he attributes the 
illness to the shock and strain 
caused by the loss of the 
child.” 

Dufrayer said these words 
eagerly, and as he imagined 
into my ear alone. A hand 
touched me on the shoulder. 
I turned and confronted Lady 
Faulkner. 

“What are you saying?” 
SAID.” she exclaimed. “Is it possible 

that Mr. Durham is in danger, 
in danger of his life?” 

“He is dying,” said Dufrayer, brusquely. 

Lady Faulkner stepped back as though 
someone had shot her. She quivered all 
over. 

“Take the child,” she said to me, in a 
faint voice. 

I lifted the boy in my arms. A brougham 
awaited us, we got in. The child, weary 
with the journey, lay fast asleep. 

In another moment we were rattling along 
the Marylebone Road towards Lanchester 
Gardens. 

As we entered the house, Dr. Curzon, 
Durham’s own physician, received us in the 
hall. 

“You are too late,” he said, “the poor 
fellow is unconscious. It is the beginning of 
the end. I doubt if he will live through the 
night.” 

The doctor’s words were interrupted by a 
low cry.. Looking round, I saw that Lady 
Faulkner had flung off her cloak, had lifted 
her veil, and was staring at Dr. Curzon as 
though she were about to take leave of her 
senses. 

“Say those words again,” she cried. 
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“ My dear madam, I am sorry to startle 
you. Durham is very ill; quite unconscious; 
sinking fast.” 

“IT must see him,” she said, eagerly; 
“which is his room?” 

“The bedroom facing you on the first 
landing,” was the doctor’s reply. 

She rushed upstairs, not waiting for anyone. 
We followed her slowly. As we were about 
to enter the room, the child being still in 
my arms, Lady Faulkner came out, and 
confronted me. 

“TI have seen him,” she said. “One 
glance at his face was sufficient. Mr. Head, 
I must speak to you, and alone, at once—at 
once! ‘Take me where I can see you all 
alone.” 

1 opened the door of another room on the 
same landing, and switched on the electric 
light. 

“ Put the child down,” she said, “ or take 
him away. This is too horrible ; it is past 
bearing. I never meant things to go as far 
as this.” 

“Lady Faulkner, do you quite realize 
what you are saying ?” 

“T realize everything. Ob, Mr. Head, you 
were right. Madame is the most terrible 
woman in all the world. She told me that I 
might bring the boy to London in safety— 
that she had arranged matters so that his 
father should not recognise him—so that he 
would not recognise his father. .I was to 
bring him straight here, and trust to her to 
put things right. I never knew she meant 
this. I have just looked at his face, and he 
is changed ; he is horrible to look at now. 
Oh, my God ! this will kill me.” 

“You must tell me all, Lady Faulkner,” I 
said. “ You have committed yourself now— 
you have as good as confessed the truth. 
Then the child—this child—is indeed Dur- 
ham’s son?” 

“That child is Loftus Durham’s son. Yes, 
I am the most miserable woman in the uni- 
verse. Do what you will with me. Oh, yes, 
I could bring myself to steal the boy, but not, 
not to go to this last extreme step. This is 
murder, Mr. Head. If Mr. Durham dies, I 
am guilty of murder. Is there no chance of 
his life ?” 

“The only chance is for you to tell me 
everything as quickly as you can,” I 
answered. 

“T will,” she replied. She pulled herself 
together, and began to speak hurriedly. 

“T will tell you all in as few words as pos- 
sible ; but in order that you should under- 
stand why I committed the awful crime which 
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I have committed, you must know something 
of my early history. My father and mother 
died from shock after the death of three 
baby brothers in succession. Each of these 
children lived to be a year old, and then each 
succumbed to the same dreadful malady, and 
sank into an early grave. I was brought up 
by an aunt, who treated me sternly, suppress- 
ing all affection for me, and doing her utmost 
to get me married off her hands as quickly 
as possible. Sir John Faulkner fell in love 
with me when I was eighteen, and asked me 
to be his wife. I loved him, and eagerly con- 
sented. On the day when I gave my consent 
I met our family doctor. I told him of my 
engagement and of the unlooked-for happi- 
ness which had suddenly dawned on my 
path. To my astonishment old Dr. Mac- 
pherson told me that I did wrong to marry. 

“There is a terrible disease in your family,’ 
he said ; ‘ you have no right to marry.’ 

“He then told me an extraordinary and 
terrible thing. He said that in my family 
on the mother’s side was a disease which 
is called pseudo - hypertrophic muscular 
paralysis. This strange disease is hereditary, 
but only attacks the male members of a 
house, all the females absolutely escaping. 
You have doubtless heard of it ?” 

I bowed. “It is one of the most terrible 
hereditary diseases known,” I replied. 

Her eyes began to dilate. 

“Dr. Macpherson told me about it that 
dreadful day,” she continued. “He said that 
my three brothers had died of it, that they 
had inherited it on the mother’s side—that 
my mother’s brothers had also died of it, and 
that she, although escaping herself, had com- 
municated it to her male children. He told 
me that if I married, any boys who were born 
to me would in all probability die of this 
disease. 

“T listened to him shocked. I went back 
and told my aunt. She laughed at my fears, 
told me that the doctor was deceiving me, 
assured me that I should do very wrong to 
refuse such an excellent husband as Sir John, 
and warned me never to repeat a word of 
what I had heard with regard to my own 
family to him. In short, she forced on the 
marriage. 

“T cannot altogether blame her, for I also 
was only too anxious to escape from my 
miserable life, and but half-believed the 
doctor’s story. 

“T married to find, alas, that I had not 
entered into Paradise. My husband, although 
he loved me, told me frankly, a week after 
our marriage, that his chief reason for 
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marrying me was to have a healthy heir to 
his house. He said that I looked strong, 
and he believed my children would be 
healthy. He was quite morbid on this 
subject. We were married nearly three years 
before our child was born. My husband 
was almost beside himself with rejoicing 
when this took place. It was not until the 
baby lay in my arms that I suddenly remem- 
bered what I had almost forgotten—old Dr. 
Macpherson’s warning. The child, however, 
looked perfectly strong, and I trusted that the 
dreadful disease would not appear in him. 

“When the baby was four months old my 
husband was suddenly obliged to leave home 
in order to visit India. He was to be absent 
about a year. Until little Keith was a year 
old he remained perfectly healthy, then 
strange symptoms began. The disease com- 
menced in the muscles of the calves of the 
legs, which became much enlarged. The 
child suffered from great weakness—he could 
only walk by throwing his body from side to 
side at each step. 

“Tn terror I watched his symptoms. I took 
him then to see Dr. Macpherson. He told 
me that I had neglected 
his warning, and that my 
punishment had begun. 
He said there was not the 
slightest hope for the child 
—that he might live for a 
few months, but would in 
the end die. 

“T returned home, mad 
with misery. I dared not 
let my husband know the 
truth. I knew that if I 
did he would render my 
life a hell, for the fate 
which had overtaken my 
first child would be the 
fate of every other boy 
born to me. My misery 
was beyond any words. 
Last winter, when baby’s 
illness had just begun, I 
came up to town. I 
brought the child with me 
—he grew worse daily. 
When in town, I heard of 
the great fame of Mme. 
Koluchy and her wonder- 
ful cures. I went to see 
her, and told her my pitiful 
story. She shook her head 
when I described the fea- 
tures of the case, said that 
no medicine had ever yet 
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been discovered for this form of muscular 
paralysis, but said she would think over the 
case, and asked me to call upon her again. 
“The next day, when in Regent’s Park, I 
saw Loftus Durham’s little boy. I was 
startled at the likeness, and ran forward with 
a cry, thinking that I was about to embrace 
my own little Keith. The child had the 
same eyes, the same build. The child was 
Keith to all intents and purposes, only he 
was healthy—a splendid little lad. I made 
friends with him on the spot. I went straight 
then to Mme. Koluchy, and told her that I 
had seen a child the very same as my own 
child. She then thought out the scheme 
which has ended so disastrously. She 
assured me it only needed courage on my 
part to carry it through. We discovered that 
the child was the only son of a widower, a 
rising artist of the name of Durham, Mr. 
Head, you know the rest. I determined to 


get acquainted with Mr. Durham, and in 
order to do so gave him a commission to 
paint the picture called ‘Soldiers, Attend !’ 
“You can scarcely understand how I lived 
through the past winter. 


Madame _ had 





“HE WAS LYING QUITE STILL.” 
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persuaded me to send my dying child to her. 
A month ago I saw my boy breathe his last. 
I smothered my agony and devoted every 
energy to the kidnapping of little Robin. I 
took him away as planned, the nurse’s 
attention being completely engrossed by 
a confederate of Mme. Koluchy’s. It 
was arranged that in a_ week's time 
the nurse was also to be kidnapped, and 
removed from the country. She is now, I 
believe, on her way to New Zealand. Having 
removed the nurse, the one person we had to 
dread in the recognising of the child was the 
father himself. With great pains I taught 
the boy to call me ‘Mummy,’ and I believed 
he had learned the name and had forgotten 
his old title of ‘Pitty lady.’ But he said 
the words yesterday in your presence, and I 
have not the slightest doubt by so doing con- 
firmed your suspicions. When I had taken 
the dreadful oath that the child was my own, 
and so perjured my soul, a letter from Mme. 
Koluchy arrived. She had discovered that 
you had gone to Scotland, and guessed that 
your suspicions were aroused. She said 


that you were her most terrible enemy, 
that more than once you had circumvented 
her in the moment of victory, but she believed 
that on this occasion we should win, and she 
further suggested that the very test which you 


demanded should be acceded to by me. She 
said that she had arranged matters in such a 
way that the father would nof recognise the 
child, nor would the child know him ; that 
I was to trust to her, and boldly go up 
to London, and bring the boy into his 
father’s presence. The butler, Collier, who 
of course also knew the child, had, owing to 
Madame’s secret intervention, been sent on a 
fruitless errand into the country, and so got 
out of the way. I now see what Madame 
really meant. She would kill Mr. Durham 
and so insure his silence for ever; but, oh! 
Mr. Head, bad as I am, I cannot commit 
murder. Mr. Head, you must save Mr. 
Durhaw’s life.” 

“T will do what I can,” I answered. 
“There is no doubt, from your confession, 
that Durham is being subjected to some slow 
poison. What, we have to discover. I must 
leave you now, Lady Faulkner.” 

I went into the next room, where Dufrayer 
and Dr. Curzon were waiting for me. It was 
darkened. At the further end, in a bed 
against the wall, lay Durham. Bidding the 
nurse bring the lamp, I went across, and bent 
over him. I started back at his strange 
appearance. I scarcely recognised him. He 
was lying quite still, breathing so lightly that 
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at first I thought he must be already dead. 
The skin of the face and neck had a very 
strange appearance.. It was inflamed and 
much reddened. I called the poor fellow by 
name very gently. He made no sign of 
recognition. 

“What is all this curious inflammation 
due to?” I asked of Dr. Curzon, who was 
standing by my side. 

“That is the mystery,” he replied ; “ it is 
unlike anything I have seen before.” 

I took up my lens and examined it closely. 
It was certainly curious. Whatever the cause, 
the inflammation seemed to have started 
from many different centres of disturbance. 
I was at once struck by the curious shape of 
the markings. They were star-shaped, and 
radiated as if from various centres. As I 
still examined them, I could not help think- 
ing that I had seen similar markings some- 
where else not long ago, but when and 
connected with what I could not recali. 
This was, however, a detail of no importance. 
The terrible truth which confronted me 
absorbed every other consideration. Durham 
was dying before my eyes, and from Lady 
Faulkner’s confession, Mme. Koluchy was 
doubtless killing him by means unknown. It 
was, indeed, a weird situation. 

I beckoned to the doctor, and went out 
with him on to the landing. 

“T have no time to tell you all,” I said. 
“You noticed Lady Faulkner's agitation? 
She has made a strange and terrible con- 
fession. The child who has just been brought 
back to the house is Durham’s ewn son. 
He was stolen by Lady Faulkner for reasons 
of her own. The woman who helped her 
to kidnap the child was the quack doctor, 
Mme. Koluchy.” 

“ Mme. Koluchy?” said Dr. Curzon. 

“The same,” I answered ; “the cleverest 
and the most wicked woman in London—a 
past-master in every shade of crime. Beyond 
doubt, Madame is at the bottom of Durham’s 
illness. She is poisoning him—we have got 
to discover how. I thought it necessary to 
tell you as much, Dr. Curzon. Now, will you 
come back with me again to the sick room?” 

The doctor followed me without a word. 

Once more I bent over Durham, and as I 
did so the memory of where I had seen 
similar markings returned to me. I had seen 
them on photographic plates which had been 
exposed to the induction action of a brush 
discharge of high electro-motive force from 
the positive terminal of a Plante Rheostatic 
machine. An eminent electrician had drawn 
my attention to these markings at the time, 
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had shown me the plates, and remarked upon 
the strange effects. Could there be any 
relationship of cause and effect here ? 

“ Has any kind of electrical treatment 
been tried ?” I asked, turning to Dr. Curzon. 

“None,” he answered. “Why do you 
ask?” 

* Because,” I said, ““I have seen similar 
effects produced on the skin by prolonged 
exposure to powerful X-rays, and the 
appearance of Durham’s face suggests that 


* DUFRAYER AND I WENT INTO THE STREET 


LOOKED AT THE WINDOWS.” 


the skin might have been subjected to a 
powerful discharge from a focus tube.” 
“There has been no electricity employed, 
nor has any stranger been near the patient.” 
He was about to proceed, when I suddenly 
raised my hand. 
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“Hush !” I cried, “stay quiet a moment.” 

There was immediately a dead silence in 
the room. 

The dying man breathed more and more 
feebly. His face beneath the dreadful star- 
like markings looked as if he were already 
dead. Was I a victim to my own fancies, or 


did I hear muffled, distant, and faint the 
sound I somehow expected to hear—the 
sound of a low hum a long way off? 
ungovernable excitement seized me. 


An 





“Do you hear? Do you hear?” I 
asked, grasping Curzon’s arm. 

“T hear nothing. What do you 
expect to hear?” he said, fear dawning 
in his eyes. 

“Who is in the next room through 
there?” I asked, bending over the 
sick man and touching the wall 

behind his head. 

“That room belongs to the next house, 
sir,” said the nurse. 

“Then, if that is so, we may have got the 
solution,” I said. “Curzon, Dufrayer, come 
with me at once.” 
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We hurried out of the room. 

“ We must get into the next house without 
a moment’s delay,” I said. 

“Into the next house? 
mad,” said the doctor. 

“Tam not. I have already told you that 
there is foul play in this extraordinary case, 
and a fearful explanation of Durham’s illness 
has suddenly occurred to me. I have given 
a great deal of time lately to the study of the 
effect of powerful cathode and X-rays. The 
appearance of the markings on Durham’s face 
are suspicious. Will you send a messenger 
at once to my house for my fluorescent 
screen ?” 

“T will fetch it,” said Dufrayer. He hurried 
off. 

“The next thing to be done is to move the 
bed on which the sick man lies to the 
opposite side of the room,” I said. 

Curzon watched me as I spoke, with a 
queer expression on his face. 

“It shall be done,” he said, briefly. 
returned to the sick room. 

In less than an hour my fluorescent screen 
was in my hand. I held it up to the wall just 
where Durham’s bed had been. It imme- 
diately became fluorescent, but we could make 
nothing out. This fact, however, converted 
my suspicions into certainties. 

“T thought so,” I said. “Who owns the 
next house ?” 

I rushed downstairs to question the 
servants. They could only tell me that it 
had been unoccupied for some time, but that 
the board “ To let” had a month ago been 
removed. They did not believe that the new 
occupants had yet taken possession. 

Dufrayer and I went into the street and 
looked at the windows. ‘The house was to all 
appearance the counterpart of the one in which 
Durham lived. Dufrayer, who was now as 
much excited as I was, rushed off to the 
nearest fire - engine station, and quickly 
returned with an escape ladder. This was 
put up to one of the upper windows, and we 
managed to get in. The next instant we were 
inside the house, and the low hum of a 
“make and break” fell on our ears. We 


You must be 


We 


entered a room answering to the one where 
Durham’s bedroom was situated, and there 
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immediately discovered the key to the 
diabolical mystery. 

Close against the wall, within a few feet of 
where the sick man’s bed had been, was an 
enormous focus tube, the platinum electrode 
turned so as to direct the rays through the 
wall. The machine was clamped in a holder, 
and stood on a square deal table, upon which 
also stood the most enormous induction coil 
I had ever seen. This was supplied from the 
main through wires coming from the electric 
light supplied to the house. This induction 
coil gave a spark of at least twenty-four 
inches. Insulated wires from it ran across 
the room, to a hole in the further wall into 
the next room, where the “‘ make and break” 
was whirting. This had evidently been done 
in order that the noise of the hum should be 
as far away as possible. 

“Constant powerful discharges of cathode 
and X-rays, such as must have been playing 
upon Durham for days and nights con- 
tinuously, are now proved to be so injurious 
to life, that he would in all probability 
have been dead before the morning,” I cried. 
“ As it is, we may save him.” ‘Then I turned 
and grasped Dufrayer by the arm. 

“IT believe that at last we have evidence 
to convict Mme. Koluchy,” I exclaimed. 
“What with Lady Faulkner’s confession, 
and———” 

“Let us go back at once and speak to 
Lady Faulkner,” said Dufrayer. 

We returned at once to the next house, 
but the woman whom we sought had already 
vanished. How she had gone, and when, no 
one knew. 

The next day we learned that Mme. 
Koluchy had also left London, and that it 
was not certain when she would return. 
Doubtless, Lady Faulkner, having confessed, 
in a moment of terrible agitation, had then 
flown to Mme. Koluchy for protection. From 
that hour to now we have heard nothing 
more of the unfortunate young woman. 
Her husband is moving Heaven and earth 
to find her, but in vain. 

Removed from the fatal influence of the 
rays, Durham has recovered, and the joy of 
having his little son restored to him has 
doubtless been his best medicine. 
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MR. C. NAPIER 
HEMY, A.R.A. 
Born 1841. 
EWCASTLE 
had reason to be 
proud when not 
long ago one of 
her sons, in the 
person of Mr. Napier Hemy, 
attained the distinguished 
position of A.R.A. Mr. 
Hemy’s first master was the 
late W. Bell Scott, but after 





AGE 16. 
From a Daguerreotype by W. Gourway. 


a short time 
studied hard for the priesthood. 


he gave up drawing and 
At twenty- 
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AGE 12 MONTHS. 


From a Painting 
J. Henzel, 


From a Painting) 


self a delightful 


five, however, he went to 
Antwerp to renew his art 
studies, spending eighteen 
months drawing from the 
cast. After that he painted 
under Baron Leys — Mr. 
Alma -Tadema’s master— 
and was twenty-eight be- 
fore he painted his first 
picture. Mr. Hemy is, 
of course, well known for 
his splendid marine pic- 
tures, and his love for the 
sea began at an early age, 
when he made several long 
voyages. At Falmouth 
Mr. Hemy has built him- 
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home, crammed with art 


treasures, and much of his painting is done 


known to call his 


aboard his yacht, 


which he has often been 
“ sea-going studio.” 
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PRINCE CHRISTIAN England ~_ neater ap in the 
cel : ‘Ne 3 rsons of some of the most 
wales neon NN a members of our Royal 
Born 1870. a Family tend to add consider- 

able interest to the two sets of 
portraits which we have plea- 
sure in reproducing here. The 


PRINCE CHRISTIAN is 
the eldest son of the 
Crown Prince of Den- 








From a) AGE 6 (Photograph. 


mark, and stands, therefore, in direct line of 
succession to the Throne. The very close 
ties of relationship which exist between 
Prom a) AGE 18. 


Prince is a young man of careful mental 
training and powerful physique, and the 
wedding, we are glad to add, is the result 
of an unmistakable love match. 


AGE 10 PRESENT DAY. 
From @ Photo. by Hansen & Weller, Copenhagen. From a Photo. by Cari Sonne, Copenhagen. 





PORTRAITS OF 


PRINCESS 
CHRISTIAN OF 
DENMARK. 


PRINCESS ALEX- 
ANDRINA OF MECKLEN- 
BOURG-SCHWERIN, now 
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Princess Christian of Den- 
mark, was wedded to the 
Prince at Cannes last April, 
and a most interesting func- 
tion it proved to be; the 
very brilliant assembly com- 
prised all the Royal person- 
ages present at the time in 
the Riviera, with the exception 


AGE 3. 


| From a Photograph. Ih 
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From a Photo. by Carl Sonne, Copenhagen. 


of the Queen. The Princess is an exceedingly 
attractive young lady, somewhat resembling 
our own Princess of Wales in features; 
should the resemblance go yet further as a 
“womanly woman,” then the Prince may 


indeed be proud. 


PRESENT DAY. 


From a Photo. by Cart Sonne, Copenhagen, 
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His best performances in 1893 were the two 
fine innings of 49 and 50 against Notts, the 
latter made upon a wet and treacherous wicket. 
In = he did much ae work, his average 
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AGE 5. 
From a Photo. by /. Berryman, Deal. 
MR. J. R. MASON. 
Born 1874. 

aR. J. R. MASON was educated at 
i the Abbey School, Beckenham, 
where he showed early promise of 
exceptional ability as a cricketer. 
In 1892 his batting for the 
Winchester College was one of the principal 
events of the year’s public school cricket. 
To him belongs the honour of compiling the 
record score of 147 against Eton, and for 
many a day will the Winchester boys point 
with eee | to the 2 agian of 1893 who so ably 


From a Photo. by Salmon, Winchester. 


at the close of that brilliant season being 
37°7 for 18 matches, with the total of 1,117 
runs. Mr. Mason was a member of Mr. 
Stoddart’s last Australian team, his highest 
score being 128 (not out) v. Victoria. The 
Kent Committee have recognised Mr. 
Mason’s excellent performances by electing 
him captain of their team. 


AGE 1} 
Prom a Photo. by H. Wayland, Blackheath. 
gave battle for the honour and reputation of 
the college. To come direct from school to 
county cricket was sufficiently trying to make 
even the most sanguine anxious. Mr. Mason Pe gn 
. . . . . S. . 
fully justified the confidence placed in him. From a Photo, by E. Hawkins and Co., Brighton. 





Tllustrated Interviews. 
LVIIIL—JAN VAN BEERS. 
By Marie A. BELLOc. 


VEN Paris, the most sceptical 

and d/asé of cities, freely 

yields a thrill of wonder 

and admiration at the latest 

addition to her many marvels. 

M. Jan Van Beers has spent 
years of his life in designing and filling with 
countless artistic treasures the exquisite 
dwelling where he has at last betaken him- 
self and his household gods. The whole 
universe, especially the medizval and the 
Eastern world of art, has been laid under 
contribution, and yet the result achieved is 
singularly harmonious, and already, not only 
the owner's _fellow- 
craftsmen of the 
brush, but architects, 
sculptors, and all 
those who delight in 
beauty, have made 
only partially success- 
ful efforts to pene- 
trate into this House 
Beautiful. 

The painter who has 
chosen to make him- 
self delineator-in-chief 
of the Eternal Femi- 
nine as seen through 
fin-de-siecle opera- 
glasses has not in- 
dulged himself in any 
of the architectural 
prettinesses in which 
the modern French- 
man delights. There 
is nothing about the 
outside of the severely 
plain building giving 
the slightest indica- 
tion of the luxury 
and wealth of detail 
within, and the visitor who ascends the stone 
steps passes without transition from the busy, 
sunlit Passy street into .a dreamland of 
mystic Eastern beauty. As he walks with 
muffled footsteps across the ante-chamber 
into the octagon hall beyond, he little by 
little becomes aware that he moves, as it 
were, in a maze of beauty, cunningly con- 
trived by one master hand, which, whether 
it takes the form of carving, painting, or 
drapery, seems to form a perfect whole. 

A demure, quick-footed Brittany donne, 
whose picturesque white cap, recalls the 
provincial France which M. Van Beers has 


JAN VAN BEERS. 
From a Sketch by himael/. 


ransacked for old stained-glass and tapestries, 
bids you wait while her master comes down 
from his studio to welcome you to his new 
home. 

As your host, with his tall, well-knit figure, 
comes forward, it is easy to divine that 
some far-off strain of Spanish or Italian 
blood is responsible for the delicate, clear-cut 
profile, married so strangely to the dark 
blue, speculative eyes of a fairer race. 
“Well, you see, here I am at last!” he 
exclaimed, smiling. “I have said good-bye 
to Montmartre for ever; and instead of the 
cemetery where Heine lies, I have as next- 
door neightour the 
Bois de Boulogne. 
Of course, I do not 
consider my house 
nearly finished ; still, 
I confess it has nearly 
earned its title of 
‘Van Beers’ Folly.’ 
Tell you something 
of what suggested all 
that you see around 
you? Certainly ; but 
I warn you that the 
enumeration may be 
too long for your 
taste. No, I cannot 
tell you to what 
period this building 
can claim to belong. 
I have tried to in- 
corporate something 
of every period within 
its walls. 

“ Perhaps the most 
fantastic corner of my 
home,” he added, 
drawing aside one of 
the yellow velvet cur- 
tains which draped the archways of the 
octagon, “is this little ante-chamber, and 
I need hardly tell you that all my child 
friends especially delight in it.” 

The reason why was instantly apparent. 
Between and round the slender columns, each 
exquisitely carved from designs taken from 
the Infante’s Palace at Saragossa, play thirty 
tiny kittens, sculptured by the well-known 
animal sculptor, Courtier. Each little 
creature is a faithful portrait of some live 
kitten, and they all stand out in startling 
relief against a white background, as if only 
awaiting the wave of a magician’s wand to 
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brought, as it 
were, here into 
harmony. The 
balcony is sup- 
ported by Gothic 
figures taken from 
Flemish, Dutch, 
and French 
sources. As for 
those six cathe- 
dral stalls occu- 
pying the middle 
of the hall, they 
were exactly 
copied by one of 
my sculptor 
friends from the 
church at Dord- 
recht.” 

And then M. 
Van Beers ex- 
plained to me at 
some length the 
history of what is 
certainly one of 
the most extraor- 
dinary candela- 
bra in the world. 
Springing from 
the centre of the 
carved stalls 
seems to be a 
huge flowering 
fern, a kind of 
magnified _lily-of- 
the- valley, with 
hanging red and 
white blossoms. 
The design was 
adapted from the 
famous cande- 
labrum in Milan 





From a Photo. by) THE OCTAGON HALL. 


bring them all to life. Below this curious 
cattery a high dado forms the background to 
some fine engravings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs, each signed, with the addition of afew 
words of friendly greeting, by M. Van Beers’s 
French, English, American, and Belgian 
friends, »ncluding Bouguereau, Millais, Alma- 
l'adema, Wauters, Caran d’Ache, and so on. 
The ceiling, which belongs to the German 
Renaissance period, is studded with red 
electric globes. 

“T confess to having taken more pains over 
the hall than I did anywhere else,” observed 
my host, leading the way back there. “ Each 
story—there are only two to this house—is 


(Nadar, Paris Cathedral, but 
here each flower 
conceals an electric globe. 

“You see, I have in every sense utilized 
the extraordinary power of electric light. 
Till quite lately it was practically impossible 
to produce certain effects of light and shade 
without running great risks of fire. Thanks 
to Edison and his disciples, the lighting of 
the world has been completely altered, and 
every day new mechanical improvements are 
taking place.” 

“] have heard a very extraordinary 
description of your dining-room ! ” 

“Well, here again the electric light has 
enabled me to produce certain effects which 
are, I think, quite original. To begin with,” 














THE TRRRESTRIAL GLOBE AT 
ENTRANCE TO DINING-ROOM. 
Photo. by Nadar, Paria. 


drawing aside 
another of the 
gorgeous yellow 
curtains, “ there 
are very few 
actual doors in 
my house. The 
dining- room, as 
you see, is separ- 
ated from the hall 
by a carved gate- 
way copied from 
a Norwegian 
church. The gate- 
way is five yards 
in height, and 
painted canary- 
colour and gold, 
while at night a 
stream of bright 
rose- pink light 
plays upon it. 
Here is -a statue, 
every portion of 
which is a plaster 
of Paris cast, 
taken from a 
living model of 
our first mother, 
Eve, standing 
under the apple- 
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tree holding in her left hand the fatal 


fruit, while she leans against the branch 
round which is twined the wicked serpent, 


who is whispering evil counsels in her 
ear. In more or less relation to this, shall 
we say allegorical group, is a_ terrestrial 
globe upheld on the heaving shoulders 
of Atlas. You will probably recognise 
that the first conception of this was taken 
from a German sculpture of the seventeenth 
century, now in the South Kensington 
Museum.” 

The scheme of colour in the dining-room 
is violet and silver, every shade from deepest 
purple to palest mauve being represented ; 
even the windows, filled in with deep violet 
glass, are studded with round discs simulating 
amethysts. The dining-table was made after 
the artist’s own carefully-thought-out design, 
of the finest plate glass and copper. From 
the interior come shafts of light, and the 
table-cloth used at night is transparent. 
M. Van Beers produced a considerable sen- 
sation some years ago in London, by giving 
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THE DINING-ROOM LAMP. 
From a Photo. by Nadar, Paria. 


a dinner on a table of the same 
kind, but he has now much im- 
proved the lighting apparatus. 


When every one of the twelve . 


guests is served with the first course, 
the centre of the table sinks down 
out of sight, the void being filled 
in the twinkling of an eye with 
two flaps made of the finest ivory, 
embossed with metals and gems; 
and then, at an electric signal from 
the host, back slide the ivory leaves, 
and the table is once more seen to 
be complete, the centre laden with 
whatever may be the next course. 
Over the centre of the table is a 
silver bell studded with mauve and 
white discs, each containing an 
electric lamp. The bell is sus- 
pended from a terrestrial globe, 
which is itself hung from a gold 
sun, fastened to the ceiling amid 
clouds carved in high relief. Bell, 
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globe, and clouds together form a Jacob’s 
ladder for a flock of angels and Cupids. 
The blue, mauve, and white wings of the 
angels carry out the general scheme of colour 
in this fantastic chamber. 

Close to the dining-room is the smoking- 
room, crimson in its general tone, draped with 
satin curtains, held up at the four corners by 
rabbits with golden heads, garlanded with red 
roses. The room is lighted by a luminous 
comet, fixed in the ceiling, which is in itself 
one of the marvels of the house, for it exactly 
reproduces the interior of the splendid 
Renaissance tomb containing the heart of 
Catherine de Medicis. 

“ Now, I think it is time we came upstairs,” 
observed M. Van Beers. ‘* You see, I have 
hidden away my staircase in a corner. Still, 
were all the curtains of the hall drawn back 
you would see it quite clearly, even from the 
ante-chamber. One of my friends declares 
that my house is like one of those elabor- 
ately carved Chinese puzzles, in which all 
the parts fit one into another. To my 





From a Photo. by) THE STAIRCASE, (Nadar, Paris. 
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thinking, there is no reason why the stair- 
case, even if hidden away, should not be as 
beautiful as the rest of a house. Here, you 
see, are statues of Astronomy and of 
Grammar, replicas of those in the Cluny 
Museum. This frieze is very original, and is 
copied from a little-known Renaissance 
design of dancing angels. You see, our 
broad-minded forefathers believed that every 


From a Photo. by} 


style of amusement would be permitted in 
Heaven! For a long time it was rather a 
puzzle to me how I should light my staircase. 
At last I solved the problem by placing a 
number of conventional blossoms, each of 
which held an electric globe, and these two 
Greek vases copied from some which took 
my fancy at South Kensington.” 


The studio is a lofty, plain room—plain, 
Vol. xv.—865. 





THE STUDIO. 
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that is, in comparison with the rest of the 
house ; the large window filling up one side 
of the octagon is copied from one in the 
refectory of an old Breton convent. The 
walls of the studio itself are draped with green 
velvet, and the door leading through to the 
painter’s little study is exquisitely carved. 
Fine shields, on which are embossed the 
labours of Hercules, the Judgment of Paris, 
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and other mythological subjects, the cuirass 
of the Duke of Alba, and the casque of 
Francis I., are the only decoration. 

From the top of the low, broad staircase 
stretches out what is certainly the most 
important apartment in the house, namely, the 
picture-gallery. Here are collected a number 
of those exquisite miniature paintings which 
have caused your host to be known among 
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From a Photo. by) 


his adopted countrymen as “Le 
Meissonier des Dames.” Here 
again M. Van Beers has chosen to 
be nothing if not original. His 
picture-gallery is only lighted by 
artificial light. Draped entirely 
with dark purple velvet, the carpet 
being of the same colour, each 
painting has its own hooded lamp, 
and the mind of the visitor is not 
distracted by anything. 

“Yes, both here and in my 
studio,” said my host, meditatively, 
“T have had to curb my fancy. I 
wish, however, you could see my 
state bedroom, where the workmen 
are putting in finishing touches. 
It is the reproduction of a roum in 
the Palace of Ang-Kor-Wat, and | 
really think it would gladden the 
heart of a Babylonian. The general 
scheme of colouring is orange, 
green, and gold. The bed, which 
is almost as large as the one at 
Ware, is composed of four gigantic 
carved leaves copied from a Hindu 
temple. Behind and above this 


THE PICTURE-GALLERY. 





| Nadar, Paria. 





couch are coloured bas-reliefs. The 
room is lighted by a golden flower 
attached by arabesques to the look- 
ing-glass which forms the ceiling, 
and if more light were needed it 
could be obtained from two other 
blossoms held by Hindu gods 
standing on each side of the Indian 
panoramic landscape which fills in 
one side of the apartment. The 
walls are lined with apple - green 
velvet, embroidered with metal 
flowers and emerald crystals. Above 
the velvet runs a narrow dado, on 
which dancing Dervishes are sculp- 
tured in relief. The lattice windows 
are filled in with orange stained- 
glass, and both the bed-spread and 
carpet are of the same vivid tint. 
“Then I have a Moorish room, 
which you have not yet seen. The 
floor of this room is of glass, and 
it is lighted from below. But I 
will not allow anyone to see any 
portion of this house which is not 
yet in perfect order. Already, not- 
withstanding the unceasing labours 
of my friend and architect, M. 
Lestrille, I have found that house- 
building is a very absorbing occu- 
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From a Photo. by) 


pation, the more so that I am naturally a 
lazy individual, though no one can paint 
harder than I can when I am in the mood 
for it. 

“No, I cannot claim to be in any sense 
a Parisian save by adoption,” he continued, 
in answer to a question. “On the contrary, 
my father was what I suppose you would 
style the Poet Laureate of Belgium, and I 
spent my early youth in dear, quaint old 
Antwerp. I was destined for the Bar, and I 
think my friends and relations were extremely 
surprised when I announced my intention 
of adopting Art as my profession. One of 
my earliest recollections is of the terrible 
scrapes I used to get into for covering my 
books with caricatures of my masters and 
schoolfellows. And so, in spite of the fact 
that a poor painter is still considered in 
Flanders something of a vagabond, I re- 
mained faithful to my intention, and when I 
was seventeen entered the Antwerp Art School 
as pupil of the famous Van Leivis. In those 
days my great ambition was to be an historical 
painter. You know we Flemish are intensely 
patriotic, and I wished to emulate on canvas 
some of my father’s - fine work in poetry. I 
studied very hard, and there is now in the 
Ryks Museum at Amsterdam the picture 
which won me the gold medal. It is a 
reconstitution of the funeral of Charles the 
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Good. I introduced into the procession 
hundreds of figures, including my own. 
Heavens! how I worked in those days. 


This picture cost me in actual studio and 
model expenses nearly 15,000 francs, which 
was about the sum I received for it. Ah, at 
that time I should have been astonished if 
I had been told what much of my later 
work was to be.” 

And yet, in the brilliant and fantastic 
painter of womankind is still to be seen 
something of the original Van Beers, and in 
many of his later portraits—notably in those 
remarkable studies of some of his well-known 
masculine contemporaries—it is easy to 
perceive the influence exercised on him and 
on his art by the immortal portrait-painters 
of Holland and of Flanders. 

“And what first made you turn to your 
present form of art, and style of painting ?” 

“Chance brought me to Paris. Can I say 
more? By way of recreation rather than any- 
thing else, I painted ‘ La Siréne,’ a yachtsman 
helping a pretty girl into a boat. It was, 
though I say it, a charming picture, and on 
being exhibited in the Brussels Salon attracted 
considerable attention ; indeed, far too much, 
for soon painters and critics were after me in 
full cry, declaring that the fineness of the work 
could not have been produced by natural 
means, and that I had painted over a photo- 
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graph. I at once took up the challenge, and 
offered to scratch out the dainty little head 
of my yachtswoman, or, for the matter of 
that, any other portion of the picture. If 
any trace of photography were discovered 
I should, of course, be ruined in every sense. 
If the evidence were in my favour, my 


From the Picture by) 


traducers were to pay £1,000 to any charity 
selected by me. The offer was not accepted, 
but one fine morning the head of the 
principal figure was found to have been cut 
out. That is why,” concluded M. Van 
Beers, smiling, “I always cover my pictures 
with glass. 

“ However, perhaps I should add that I 
reconstituted my poor ‘Siréne,’ and that the 
picture now belongs to a wealthy South 
American lady. These experiences,” added 
M. Van Beers, seriously, “‘ painful and odious 


“ LEVENTAIL.” 


as they were, had their bright side. They 
made me understand who were my true 
friends. I have received not only kindness 
but generous friendship from many French 
and foreign artists, who were indignant at the 
way in which I was treated.” 

“And now, cher maitre, will you tell me 
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something of your methods of work? I 
suppose you have painted in your time every 
type of feminine loveliness. Is it true that 
each of these dainty little ladies has a 
counterpart in real life, or do you evolve 
your subjects out of your imagination ?” 
“Unlike my friend Caran d’Ache, I am a 
great believer in the possibilities of the living 
model. In fact,” he observed, with a smile, 
“T am always on the look-out for pretty and 
striking-looking sitters. If an artist is fortu- 
nate enough to have secured a really beautiful 
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woman as the foundation of his picture, the 
accessories matter little, though I admit that 
I take considerable pains not only with the 
gowns, hats, and so on of my sitters, but 
also with the chairs or sofas on which they 
may be sitting, and the screen or landscape 
serving as the background. I always design 
the gowns of my models, whether I am 
engaged on a portrait or on a fancy subject. 


“Few people realize how great a_ part 
clothes play in portrait-painting. It should 


surely be the aim of every painter, especially 
when dealing with the fairer half of creation, 
to produce a portrait which will look as well 
in five years as on the day it was painted. 
It is far more difficult to do this than might 
be imagined. Too close attention to the 


prevailing fashion of the day, for instance, 
will make an otherwise splendid bit of work 
look almost absurd after the lapse of a short 
No, the true portrait- 


number of years. 
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painter must arrange, with the help of his 
sitter’s dressmaker, a costume as dateless as 
it is beautiful and becoming.” 

“ And what are your views as to the vexed 
question of masculine habiliments? At one 
time, I fancy, you made a special study of the 
Paris gommeux, or dandy.” 


A PORTRAIT. 
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“It is not easy,” he answered, laughing, 
“to evolve anything very artistic out of a 
chimney-pot hat or a shooting-suit. As for 
dress clothes, they must surely be the despair 
of every painter. Still, like most people, I 
find a certain fascination in the conquest of 
difficulty ; and between ourselves, I am far 
prouder of my achievements in the way of 
masculine portraiture than I am of much 
of my other work. A pretty woman paints 
herself, as it were; but in the ‘portrait 
of a gentleman’ should be seen individuality 
and intellect—to say nothing whatever of 
genius, should your sitter be happy enough 
to possess this gift of the gods. It is almost 
impossible to give more than a glimpse of a 
woman’s true nature in her portrait, for even 
the most futile and frivolous of modern 
dames wears a mask which effectually 
conceals her inner self from the world. That 
is not so with a man, and it is, after all, 
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always easier to paint the artificial than the 
” 
real. 
“You are somewhat severe on your fair 
sitters, M. Van Beers.” 
“No, indeed! I am devoted to every 
form of Jé/ernel feminin. But you must 
admit that there is a great charm in mystery 
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and in the unknown. I always feel that the 
lightest-hearted little grisette, hurrying to her 
work in the morning, is far more than a 
match for me.” 

“ And do you really pick up your models 
here, there, and everywhere ?” 

“Yes, indeed! I always have a consider- 
able number of fancy compositions floating 
about in my mind, and when I see a suitable 
model, the scheme, as it were, takes definite 
shape. I do not by any means confine my- 
self to pretty Parisiennes! Some of my most 
successful studies have been done during my 
short visits to London, and I am a devoted 
admirer of the 
American girl. 

By the way, I 
have painted a 
good number of 
notable ladies 
from the other 
side, includ- 
ing Miss Ada 
Rehan, Mrs. 
Brown Potter, 
and a host of 
society women. 
Americans have, 
in common with 
their French 
sisters, an extra- 
ordinary power 
of adapting 
themselves to 
the fashion of 
the moment, 
and giving every 
fold of their 
costume an in- 
dividual and 
artistic touch. 
They make de- 
lightful _ sitters, 
and they are 
always pleased 
with the final 
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difficult to find in our modern life? As it 
is, when wishing to paint a love scene, I 
have to bring together two people who, 
though they may be Venus and Apollo, 
are absolutely indifferent the one to the 
other, and do what I may, I cannot coax 
Cupid to come to my assistance. 

““IT remember some years ago I had as a 
model an exceptionally beautiful girl. Very 
early in our acquaintance she confided to me 
the fact that she had a sweetheart, a fellow 
so extraordinarily handsome and _ distin- 
guished-looking that all the leading artists in 
Paris were anxious to secure him as a model. 

Without losing 
any time, I sug- 
gested to her 
how charming it 
would be for us 
all if her lover 
would consent 
to pose with her 
in a pretty genre 
picture. She 
was quite de- 
lighted, and pro- 
mised to induce 
him to do me 
this valuable 
service for love 
of her. Imagine 
my feelings 
when, a day or 
two after, in trip- 
ped my lovely 
little model, 
accompanied by 
an uncouth 
monster whose 
only claim to 
notice was his 
extreme and re- 
pellent plain- 
ness! You see, 
love is blind. 
Romeo too 





result. You 
cannot wonder, 
therefore, that I hope to welcome a great 
many de//es Américaines to my new home.” 
“Do you ever paint groups, or do you 
confine yourself mainly to single portraits ? ” 
“Tam fond of painting a group in which 
only two people figure ; but I am still search- 
ing for a pair of ideal lovers—a latter-day 
Romeo and Juliet. All I ask is that they 
should both be young and beautiful, and truly 
in love the one with the other. Is it not strange 
that so conventional a pair should be so 
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“THE KING'S JESTER.” 


often wastes his 
love on a plain 
and uninteresting young woman ; and Juliet, 
filled with the divine charity which is so 
feminine an attribute, accepts as her counter- 
part a lover who has not a good feature in 
his face. 

“ As to the technical side of my work,” he 
continued, in answer to a question, “I must 
at once admit my indebtedness to my friend 
Jacques Blokx, a distinguished Flemish 
chemist, whose colour factory is famed all 
over the world. He has made a lifelong 
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study of the intricate subject of colour, and 
I am firmly convinced that he has discovered 
much of the science which is supposed to 
have died with the Old Masters. You see, 
there is no doubt that Michael Angelo, 
Rubens, and Velasquez made their own 
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colours, mixing and creating various tints on 
the palette itself. Nowadays, every shade 
can be found ready mixed, and too often the 
the most deleterious and fast-fading in- 
gredients are used. Consequently, many a 
priceless picture becomes comparatively 
worthless after it has been painted twenty or 
thirty years. 

“Of course, this problem has often occupied 
the minds of modern artists. I myself gave 
a good deal of thought to it at one time of 
my life, and I early made up my mind that 
it was on the whole far better to paint without 
a medium. Still, even that precaution would 
not have saved my work had it not been for 
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Blokx, who, in addition to preparing the most 
perfect and stable colours, has written a most 
valuable little work dealing with the question, 
in which he warns beginners against certain 
colours.” 

“And may I ask what these are?” 
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“ Well, carmine extracted from cochineal 
should be avoided ; also what are generally 
called Indian yellow, Prussian blue, and 
ivory brown. Certain colours affect one 
another. Cobalt blue must never be allowed 
to go near iron in any shape; vermilion— 
my favourite colour, by the way—must not 
approach white lead. But I myself work 
with a very few colours, and, as I said before, 
I always paint without a medium. During 
the last few years all my work has been 
done on mahogany panels; I think the 
effect produced, especially for my kind 
of painting, is preferable, when carefully 
seasoned wood is used, to that obtained on 
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canvas. By the way, I always varnish my 
pictures myself, and here, again, I am 
indebted to my friend Blokx, who has, I 
believe, rediscovered the amber varnish which 
has preserved medieval paintings through 
centuries.” 

“You probably have very little time for 
ordinary recreations and amusements ?” 

“Well, like most people, I have fallen 
more or less a victim to the cycling craze. 
At one time I used to ride a great deal, and, 
following the example of those round me, I 
always spend the summer in the country. It 
is there that I make studies for my back- 
grounds. I am very fond of landscape 
painting, and if I had more time I would 
devote myself more to it. Some of my 
pleasantest holidays of late years have been 
spent in England, where I have many kind 
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friends. I shall never forget a delightful 
visit which I paid to Blenheim. As you 
probably know, the late Duke of Marlborough 
was a great connoisseur and an art critic of 
rare capacity. Some day I hope to visit 
America. A considerable number of my 
pictures find their way to the States, and I 
confess to a special fondness for American 
sitters. One of the most successful portraits 
I ever did was that of a millionaire of Chicago 
tramway fame.” 

“ One word more : Have you ever painted 
children ?” 

“Yes; one of my most charming sitters 
is the little daughter of my friend Jean 
Worth ; but children are mysterious little 
creatures. Who can tell what there is in 
the heart of a child? I think, on the whole, 
I prefer the mamma as model.” 


[Jan Van Beers. 





By Rosert Barr.* 


HE young naval officer came 

into this world with two eyes 

and two arms; he left it with 

but one of each — but the 

remaining eye was ever quick 

to see, and the remaining arm 
ever strong to seize. Even his blind eye 
became useful on one historical occasion. 
But the loss of eye or arm was as nothing to 
the continual loss of his heart, which often 
led him far afield in the finding of it. 
Vanquished when he met the women; in- 
vincible when he met the men; in truth, a 
most human hero, and so we all love Jack— 
the we, in this instance, as the old joke has 
it, embracing the women. 

In the year 1780 Britain ordered Colonel 
Polson to invade Nicaragua. The task 
imposed on the gallant Colonel was not an 
onerous one, for the Nicaraguans never cared 
to secure for themselves the military reputa- 
tion of Sparta. In fact, some years after 
this, a single American, Walker, with a few 
Californian rifles under his command, con- 
quered the whole nation and made himself 
President of it, and perhaps would have been 
Dictator of Nicaragua to-day if his own 

Vol. xv.—86. 
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country had not laid him by the heels. 
no violation of history to state that the entire 
British fleet was not engaged in subduing 
Nicaragua, and that Colonel Polson felt him- 
self amply provided for the necessities of the 
crisis by sailing into the harbour of San Juan 


del Norte with one small ship. There were 
numerous fortifications at the mouth of the 
river, and in about an hour after landing the 
Colonel was in possession of them all. 

The flight of time, brief as it was, could not 
be compared in celerity with the flight of the 
Nicaraguans, who betook themselves to the 
backwoods with an impetuosity seldom seen 
outside of a race-course. There was no loss 
of life so far as the British were concerned, 
and the only casualties resulting to the 
Nicaraguans were colds caught through the 
overheating of themselves in their feverish 
desire to explore immediately the interior of 
their beloved country. “ He who bolts and 
runs away will live to bolt another day,” was 
the motto of the Nicaraguans. So far, so 
good, or so bad, as the case may be. 

The victorious Colonel now got together 
a flotilla of some half a score of boats or 
more, and the flotilla was placed under the 
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command of the young naval officer, the 
hero of this story. ‘The expedition pro- 
ceeded cautiously up the River San Juan, 
which runs for eighty miles, or thereabouts, 
from Lake Nicaragua to the salt water. The 
voyage was a sort of marine picnic. Luxurious 
vegetation on either side, and no opposition 
to speak of, even from the current of the 
river; for Lake Nicaragua itself is but a 
hundred and twenty feet above the sea level, 
and a hundred and twenty feet gives little 
rapidity to a river eighty miles long. 

As the flotilla approached the entrance to 
the lake caution increased, for it was not 
known how strong Fort San Carlos might 
prove. This fort, perhaps the only one in 
the country strongly built, stood at once on 
the shore of the lake and bank of the stream. 
There was one chance in a thousand that the 
speedy retreat of the Nicaraguans had been 
merely a device to lure the British into the 
centre of the country, where the little ex- 
pedition of two hundred sailors and marines 
might be annihilated. In these circumstances 


Colonel Polson thought it well, before coming 
in sight of the fort, to draw up his boats 
along the northern bank of the San Juan 
River, sending out scouts to bring in necessary 
information regarding the stronghold. 

The young naval officer all through his 


life was noted for his energetic and reckless 
courage, so it was not to be wondered at 
that the age of twenty-two found him im- 
patient with the delay, loth to lie inactive in 
his boat until the scouts returned ; so he 
resolved upon an action that would have 
justly brought a court-martial upon his 
head had a knowledge of it come to his 
superior officer. He plunged alone into the 
tropical thicket, armed only with two pistols 
and a cutlass, determined to force his way 
through the rank vegetation along the bank 
of the river, and reconnoitre Fort San Carlos 
for himself. If he had given any thought to 
the matter, which it is more than likely he 
did not, he must have known that he ran 
every risk of capture and death, for the 
native of South America, then as now, has 
rarely shown any hesitation about shooting 
prisoners of war. Our young friend, therefore, 
had slight chance for his life if cut off from 
his comrades, and, in the circumstances, even 
a civilized nation would have been perfectly 
within its right in executing him as a spy. 
After leaving the lake the River San Juan 
bends south, and then north again. The 
scouts had taken the direct route to the fort 
across the land, but the young officer’s theory 
was that, if the Nicaraguans meant to fight, 
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they would place an ambush in the dense 
jungle along the river, and from this place of 
concealment harass the flotilla before it got 
within gunshot of the fort. This ambuscade 
could easily fall back upon the fort if directly . 
attacked and defeated. This, the young man 
argued, was what he himself would have 
done had he been in command of the 
Nicaraguan forces, so it naturally occurred to 
hima to discover whether the same idea had 
suggested itself to the commandant at San 
Carlos. 

Expecting every moment to come upon 
this ambuscade, the boy proceeded, pistol in 
hand, with the utmost care, crouching under 
the luxuriant tropical foliage, tunnelling his 
way, as one might say, along the dark alleys 
of vegetation, roofed in by the broad leaves 
overhead. Through cross-alleys he caught 
glimpses now and then of the broad river, of 
which he was desirous to keep within touch. 
Stealthily crossing one of these riverward 
alleys the young fellow came upon his 
ambuscade, and was struck motionless with 
amazement at the form it took. Silhouetted 
against the shining water beyond was a young 
girl. She knelt at the very verge of the low, 
crumbling cliff above the water ; her left hand, 
outspread, was on the ground, her right rested 
against the rough trunk of a palm-tree, and 
counterbalanced the weight of her body, which 
leaned far forward over the brink. Her face 
was turned sideways towards him, and her 
lustrous eyes peered intently down the river 
at the British flotilla stranded along the river’s 
bank. So intent was her gaze, so confi- 
dent was she that she was alone, that the 
leopard-like approach of her enemy gave her 
no hint of attack. Her perfect profile being 
towards him, he saw her cherry-red lips 
move silently as if she were counting the 
boats and impressing their number upon her 
memory. 

A woman in appearance, she was at this date 
but sixteen years old, and the breathless young 
man who stood like a statue regarding her 
thought he had’ never seen a vision of such 
entrancing beauty, and, as I have before inti- 
mated, he was a judge of feminine loveli- 
ness. Pulling himself together, and drawing 
a deep but silent breath, he went forward 
with soft tread, and the next instant there 
was a grip of steel on the wrist of the young 
girl that rested on the earth. With a cry of 
dismay she sprang to her feet and confronted 
her assailant, nearly toppling over the brink 
as she did so; but he grasped her firmly, and 
drew her a step or two up the arcade. As 
he held her left wrist there was in the air 
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“THERE WAS THE FLASH OF A STILETTO.” 


the flash of-a stiletto, and the naval officer’s 
distinguished career would have ended on 
that spot. had he not been a little quicker 
than his fair opponent. His disengaged 
hand gripped the descending wrist and held 
her powerless. 

“ Ruffian !” she hissed, in Spanish. 

The young man had a workable knowledge 


of the language, and he thanked his stars 


now that it was so. He smiled at her futile 
struggles to free herself, then said :— 

“When they gave me my commission, I 
had no hope that I should meet so charming 
anenemy. Drop the knife, signorina, and I 
will release your hand.” 

The girl did not comply at first. She 
tried to wrench herself free, pulling this way 
and that with more strength than one would 
have expected from one so slight. But find- 
ing herself helpless in those rigid bonds, she 
slowly relaxed the fingers of her right hand, 
and let the dagger drop point downward into 
the loose soil, where it stood and quivered. 

** Now let me go,” she said, panting. “You 
promised,” 

The young man relinquished his hold, and 
the girl, with the quick movement of a hum- 
ming-bird, dived into the foliage, and would 
have disappeared, had he not with equal 
celerity intercepted her, again imprisoning 
her wrist. 

“You liar!” she cried, her magnificent 
eyes ablaze with anger. “ Faithless minion of 
a faithless race, you promised to let me go.” 

“And I kept my promise,” said the young 
man, still with a smile. “I said I would 
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release your hand, and I did 
so; but as for yourself, that 
is a different matter. You 
see, signorina, to speak 
plainly, you are a spy. I 
have caught you almost 
within our lines, counting 
our boats, and, perhaps, our 
men. There is war between 
our countries, and I arrest 
you as a spy.” 

“A brave country, yours,” 
she cried, “to war upon 
women !” 

“Well,” said the young 
man, with a laugh, “ what are 

we todo? The men 
won’t stay and fight 
us.” 

She gave him a 
dark, indignant 
glance at this, 
which but height- 

ened her swarthy beauty. 

“And what are you,” she said, “but a 
spy 2 ” 

“‘ Not yet,” he replied. “If you had found 
me peering at the fort, then, perhaps, I should 
be compelled to plead guilty. But as it is, 
you are the only spy here at present, 
signorina. Do you know what the fate of a 
spy is?” 

The girl stood there for a few moments, 
her face downcast, the living gyves still 
encircling her wrists. When she looked up 
it was with a smile so radiant that the young 
man gasped for breath, and his heart beat 
faster than ever it had done in warfare. 

* But you will not give me up?” she mur- 
mured, softly. 

“Then indeed would I be a faithless 
minion,” cried the young man, fervently ; 
“not, indeed, to my country, but to your 
fascinating sex, which I never adored so 
much as now.” 

“You mean that you would be faithless to 
your country, but not to me?” 

“Well,” said the young man, with some 
natural hesitation, “ I shouldn’t care to have 
to choose between my allegiance to one or 
the other. England can survive without 
warring upon women, as you have said; so 
I hope that if we talk the matter amicably 
over, we may find that my duty need not 
clash with my inclination.” 

“TI am afraid that is impossible,” she 
answered, quickly. ‘I hate your country.” 

“ But not the individual members of it, I 
hope.” 
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“T know nothing of its individual mem- 
bers, nor do I wish to, as you shall soon see, 
if you will but let go my wrist.” 

“Ah, signorina,” exclaimed the young 
man, “you are using an argument now that 
will make me hold you for ever.” 

“In that case,” said the girl, “I shall 
change my argument, and give instead a 
promise. If you release me I shall not 
endeavour to escape—I may even be so bold 
as to expect your escort to the fort, where, if 
I understand you aright, you were but just 
now going.” 

“T accept your promise, and shall be 
delighted if you will accept my escort. Mean- 
while, in the interest of our better acquaint- 
ance, can I persuade you to sit down, and 
allow me to cast myself at your feet ?” 

The girl, with a clear, mellow laugh, sat 
down, and the young man reclined in the 
position he had indicated, gazing up at her 
with intense admiration in his eyes. 

“If this be war,” he said to himself, “ long 
may I remain a soldier.” Infatuated as he 


“iF THIS BE WAR, LONG MAY I REMAIN A SOLDIER.” 


certainly was, his natural alertness could not 
but notice that her glance wandered to the 
stiletto, the perpendicular shining blade of 
which looked like the crest of a glittering, 
dangerous serpent, whose body was hidden 
in the leaves. She had seated herself as close 
to the weapon as possible, and now, on one 
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pretext or another, edged nearer and nearer 
to it. At last the young man laughed aloud, 
and, sweeping his foot round, knocked down 
the weapon, then indolently stretching out his 
arm, he took it. 

“ Signorina,”.he said, examining its keen 
edge, “will you give me this dagger as a 
memento of our meeting ?” 

“Tt is unlucky,” she murmured, “to make 
presents of stilettos.” 

“T think,” said the young man, glancing 
up at her with a smile on his lips, “ it will be 
more lucky for me if I place it here in my 
belt than if I allow it to reach the possession 
of another.” 

“Do you intend to steal it, signor ?” 

“Oh, no. If you refuse to let me have it, 
I will give it back to you when our interview 
ends; but I should be glad to possess it, if 
you allow me to keep it.” 

“Tt is unlucky, as I have said, to 
make a present of it, but I will exchange. 
If you will give me one of your loaded 
pistols, you may have the stiletto.” 

“A fair ex- 
change,” he 
laughed, but he 
made no motion 
to fulfil his part 
to the barter. 
“May I have the 
happiness of 
knowing your 
name, signorina ?” 
he asked. 

“T am called 
Donna Rafaela 
Mora,” answered 
the girl, simply. 
“T am daughter 
of the Command- 
ant of Fort San 
Carlos.,I am no 
Nicaraguan, but a 
Spaniard. And, 
signor, what is 
your name?” 

“Horatio Nel- 
son, an humble 
captain in His 
Majesty’s naval 
forces, to be 
heard from later, I hope, unless Donna 
Rafaela cuts short my thread of life with her 
stiletto.” 

“And does a captain in His Majesty’s 
forces condescend to play the part of spy?” 
asked the girl, proudly. 

“ He is delighted to do so when it brings 
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him the acquaintance of another spy so 
charming as Donna Rafaela. My spying, 
and I imagine yours also, is but amateurish, 
and will probably be of little value to our 
respective forces. Our real spies are now 
gathered round your fort, and will bring to 
us all the information we need. Thus, I can 
recline at your feet, Donna Rafaela, with an 
easy conscience, well aware that my failure as 
a spy will in no way retard our expedition.” 

“* How many men do you command, Signor 
Captain?” asked the girl, with ill-concealed 
eagerness. 

“Oh, sometimes twenty - five, sometimes 
fifty, or a hundred or two hundred, or more, 
as the case may be,” answered the young 
man, carelessly. 

‘But how many are there in your expedition 
now ?” 

“Didn’t you count them, Donna? To 
answer truly, I must not; to answer falsely, 
I will not, Donna.” 

“Why?” asked the girl, impetuously. 
“There is no such secrecy about our forces ; 
we do not care who knows the number in 
our garrison.” 

“No? Then how many are there, Donna?” 

“Three hundred and forty,” answered the 
girl. 

“Men, or young ladies like yourself, 
Donna? Be careful how you answer, for if 
the latter, I warn you that nothing will keep 
the British out of Fort San Carlos. We shall 
be with you, even if we have to go as 
prisoners. In saying this, I feel that I am 
speaking for our entire company.” 

The girl tossed her head scornfully 

“There are three hundred and forty men,” 
she said, “as you shall find to your cost, if 
you dare attack the fort.” 

“In that case,” replied Nelson, “you are 
nearly two to one, and I venture to think 
that we have not come up the river for 
nothing.” 

“What braggarts you English are !” 

“Is it bragging to welcome a stirring fight ? 
Are you well provided with cannon ?” 

“You will learn that for yourself when you 
come within sight of the fort. Have you 
any more questions to ask, Signor Sailor?” 

“Yes; one. The number in the fort, 
which you give, corresponds with what I have 
already heard. I have heard also that you 
were well supplied with cannon, but I have 
been told that you have no cannon-balls in 
Fort San Carlos.” 

“That is not true ; we have plenty.” 

“Incredible as it may seem, I was told 
that the cannon-balls were made of clay. 
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When I said you had none, I meant that you 
had none of iron.” 

“That also is quite true,” answered the 
girl. 

“Do you mean to say that you are going 
to shoot baked clay at us? It will be like 
heaving bricks,” and the young man threw 
back his head and laughed. 

“Oh, you may laugh,” cried the girl, “ but 
I doubt if you will be so merry when you 
come to attack the fort. The clay cannon- 
balls were made under the superintendence 
of my father, and they are filled with links 
of chain, spikes, and other scraps of iron.” 

“By Jove!” cried young Nelson, “ that’s 
an original idea. I wonder how it will 
work ?” 

“ You will have every opportunity of find- 
ing out, if you are foolish enough to attack 
the fort.” 

“ You advise us then to retreat ?” 

“T most certainly do.” 

* And why, Donna, if you hate our country, 
are you so anxious that we shall not be cut 
to pieces by your scrap-iron ?” 

The girl shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least to me what 
you do,” she said, rising to her feet. “Am 
I your prisoner, Signor Nelson ?” 

“ No,” cried the young man, also springing 
up; “I am yours, and have been ever since 
you looked at me.” 

Again the girl shrugged her shoulders. 
She seemed to be in no humour for light 
compliments, and betrayed an eagerness to te 
gone. 

“I have your permission, then, to depart ? 
Do you intend to keep your word ?” 

“Tf you will keep yours, Donna.” 

“T gave you no promise, except that I 
would not run away, and I have not done so. 
I now ask your permission to depart.” 

“You said that I might accompany you to 
the fort.” 

“ Oh, if you have the courage, yes,” replied 
the girl, carelessly. 

They walked on together through the 
dense alleys of vegetation, and finally came 
to an opening which showed them a sandy 
plain, and across it the strong white stone 
walls of the fort, facing the wide river, and 
behind it the blue background of Lake 
Nicaragua. 

Not a human form was visible either on 
the walls or on the plain. Fort San Carlos, 
in spite of the fact that it bristled with 
cannon, seemed like an abandoned castle. 
The two stood silent for a moment at the 
margin of the jungle, the young officer 
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running his eye rapidly over the landscape, 
always bringing back his gaze to the seem- 
ingly deserted stronghold. 

“Your three hundred and forty men keep 
themselves well hidden,” he said, at last. 

“Yes,” replied the girl, nonchalantly, 
“they fear that if they show themselves you 
may hesitate to attack a fortress that is im- 
pregnable.” 

“Well, you may disabuse their minds of 
that error when you return.” 

“Are you going to keep my stiletto?” 
asked the girl, suddenly changing the subject. 

“ Yes, with your permission.” 

“Then keep your word, and give me your 
pistol in return.” 

“ Did I actually promise it ?” 

“ You promised, signor.” 

“Then, in that case, the pistol is yours.” 

“ Please hand it to me.” 

Her eagerness to obtain the weapon was 


“WE FLUNG IT FAR OUT 


but partially hidden, and the young man 
laughed as he weighed the firearm in his 
hand, holding it by the muzzle. 

“It is too heavy for a slim girl like you to 
handle,” he said, at last. “It can hardly be 
called a lady’s toy.” 

“You intend, then, to break your word,” 
said the girl, with quick intuition, guessing 
with unerring instinct his vulnerable point. 

“Oh, no,” he cried, “but I am going to 
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send the pistol half-way home for you,” and 
with that, holding it still by the barrel, he 
flung it far out on the sandy plain, where it 
fell, raising a little cloud of dust. The girl 
was about to speed to the fort, when, for the 
third time, the young man grasped her 
wrist. She looked at him with indignant 
surprise. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “ but in case you 
should wish to fire the weapon, you must 
have some priming. Let me pour a quantity 
of this gunpowder into your hand.” 

“Thank you,” she said, veiling her eyes, to 
hide their hatred. 

He raised the tiny hand to his lips, without 
opposition, and then into her satin palm, 
from his powder-horn, he poured a little heap 
of the black grains. 

“Good-bye, signor,” she said, hurrying 
‘away. . She went directly to where the pistol 
had fallen, stooped and picked it up. He 


ON THE SANDY PLAIN.” 


saw her pour the powder from her hand on 


its broad, unshapely pan. She knelt on the 
sand, studied the clumsy implement, resting 
her elbow on her knee. The young man 
stood there motionless, bareheaded, his cap 
in his hand. There was a flash and a loud 
report ; and the bullet cut the foliage behind 
him, a little nearer than he expected. He 
bowed low to her, and she, rising with an 
angry gesture, flung the weapon from her. 
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“ Donna Rafaela,” he shouted, “thank you 
for firing the pistol. Its report brings no 
one to the walls of San Carlos. Your fortress 
is deserted, Donna. To-morrow may I have 
the pleasure of showing you how to shoot ?” 

The girl made no answer, but turning, ran 
as fast as she could towards the fort. 

The young man walked toward the fort, 
picked up his despised weapon, thrust it in 
his belt, and returned to the camp. The 
scouts were returning, and reported that, as 
far as they could learn, the three hundred 
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crash of thunder, and Nelson’s boat (and the 
one nearest to it) was wrecked, many of the 
men being killed, and himself severely 
wounded. 

“Back, back!” cried the commander. 
“Row out of range, for your lives!” The 
second cannon spoke, and the whole line of 
boats was thrown into inextricable confusion. 
Cannon after cannon rang out, and of the two 
hundred men who sailed up the River San 
Juan only ten reached the ship alive. 

The Commandant of the fort lay ill in his 


““CANNON AFTER CANNON RANG OUT.” 


and forty Nicaraguans had, in a body, aban- 
doned Fort San Carlos. 


“Tt is some trick,” said the Colonel. 
“We must approach the fortress cautiously, 
as if the three hundred and forty were there.” 

The flotilla neared the fort in a long line. 
Each boat was filled with men, and in each 
prow was levelled a small cannon—a man 
with a lighted match beside it—ready to fire 
the moment word was given. Nelson himself 
stood up in his boat, and watched the silent 
fort. Suddenly the silence was broken by a 


bed, unable to move, but his brave daughter 
fired the cannon that destroyed the flotilla. 
Here Nelson lost his eye, and thus on a cele- 
brated occasion was unable to see the signals. 
Thus victory ultimately rose out of disaster. 

The King of Spain decorated Donna 
Rafaela Mora, made her a colonel, and gave 
her a pension for life. So recently as 1857, 
her grandson, General Martinez, was appointed 
President of Nicaragua soiely because he was 
a descendant of the girl who defeated Horatio 
Nelson. 











JN the beginning of all writing 
men exchanged ideas by 
means of rough pictures, and 
j picture-writing was the first 
| writing of all. Our own 
SS} alphabet is derived, through 
many ere from the picture-writing of 
the Egyptians. The process was this. First, 
the early Egyptians cut or drew, in wood or 
stone, pictorial representations of the elemen- 
tary facts which formed the subjects of the 
writing for which need was first felt. Next 
they found the need of representing adsfrac- 
tions, and adapted their drawings to that 
end. “Joy,” for instance, was represented 
by a man dancing. Thus Aseroglyphic 
writing came into being. But this was found 
slow by the priests and scribes who, when 
papyrus was invented, began writing long 
treatises and records. So the forms were 
simplified, and what had been a fully drawn 
figure became a line of a similar contour, 
and so arose the Aieratic script form of 
Egyptian writing. Here the Phcenicians 
took up the running, and made a great 
revolution. Until this time the signs repre- 
sented ideas or words simply, or, at most, 
syllables. The Phcenicians went farther, and 
separated their speech into single sounds, 
each represented by a (&éfer, of which 
they made twenty-two, derived from the 
Egyptian hieratic script. This was the first 
alphabet. Then the Greeks got their alphabet 
from the Pheenicians, variously modifying it, 
and the Romans adopted the Greek letters, 
with more modifications ; 
and so our alphabet took 
shape. Our letter A is [= . 
now traced back through |". 
| 








these various stages to the 
original Egyptian drawing 
of an eagle, and our letter | 
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picture-writing we shall give a number of 
examples in course of this article. 

But first, we begin with an exceedingly 
primitive pictorial inscription, by way of intro- 
duction to some others less simple. Our first 
illustration is a facsimile of a letter from a 
native of the Caroline Islands, sent by the 
captain of a trading vessel to a trader at 
Rotta, with certain sea-shells. These shells 
the native had agreed to collect and give in 
exchange for a few axes and other useful 
articles. The captain who conveyed the 
shells gave the native a piece of paper, on 
which the message was drawn. The human 
figure at the top, like unto that of a turnip- 
headed ghost, is to represent the captain ; 
and his arms are outstretched at each side, 
to denote his office as go-between, or mes- 
senger, from one of the parties to the other. 
The vine beneath him denotes friendship, 
and it separates the paper into two parts, 
one for each side of the transaction, just on 
the principle of the debtor and creditor sides 
in an account-book. On the left the number 
and sorts of shells sent are shown ; on the right 
it is made plain that in exchange the Caroline 
Islander expected to receive seven fish-hooks, 
three large and four small, two axes, and two 
pieces of iron. The whole barter was faith- 
fully and accurately carried out to everybody’s 
satisfaction. 

To come now to the North American 
Indians. Perhaps the simplest form of their 
picture-writing is that on the grave-head 
memorials of their chiefs. ‘These are boards, 
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L to that of a lion. The 
Chinese have _ retained 
their own ideographs to the 








present time, with many 
signs of hieroglyphic and 
picture-writing origin about 
them. And other nations 
of less civilization have 
used, and still use, picture- 
writing in our own day. 


Notably, the North Ameri- 
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can Indians, of whose 





I.—-LETTER FROM A NATIVE OF THE CAROLINE ISLANDS, 









































2.—INDIAN EPITAPHS, 


or posts, set up and in- 
scribed, as the illustration 
shows. The two posts shown 
in No. 2 are memorials of 
members of the Chippeway 
tribe, the first being that of 
a distinguished chief, the 
second that of a hunter. 
In the first the drawing is 
made upside . down —a 
symbol of death and return 
to earth. This is the usual 
way, but in the second we 
see another, in which the 
drawing is right side up, 
and death is indicated by a 
cross with two spaces filled 
in, leaving a figure some- 
what of the hour-glass shape. 
The reindeer at the top of 
the first post is the totem 
mark of the deceased and 
his family—upside down, 
for the reason 
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animal of that sort, and the hatchet and 
pipe indicate great influence in peace and 
war. This post was set up rather more 
than a hundred years ago. ‘The second 
post shows simply that the departed hunter 
was of the Bear clan or family, and that he 
had attended three war parties. 

The next example (No. 3) is an inscrip- 
tion on a buffalo’s shoulder-blade. This, 
though still very simple, carries us a little 
farther in the progress of picture-writing. 
It is an old inscription, dating back to the 
times when Spain made American con- 
quest, and the bone, with drawing complete, 
was found on the plains in the Comanche 
country in Texas. It tells of the competi- 
tion between the white and red races for 
the hunting of the buffalo. 
A mounted Indian kills 











with a spear a Spaniard 
armed with a gun, in pres- 
ence of the disputed buffalo 
itself, who, in a piebald or 
semi - skinned condition, 
“sees fair” from a lower 
part of the picture. An 
elegant curl or shaving by 
the side of the doomed 
Spaniard expresses the cir- 
cuitous route by which the 
Indian followed his enemy. 
There is a deal of distance 
between the ends of the 
horse, which would seem to 
have a strain of dachshund 
blood, and the buffalo is 
elegantly adorned with 
moths’ antennz by way of 
horns. 

Our next example (No. 4) 
is legible beyond all possi- 
bility of misconstruction. It 








explained. To 
the left of this 
figure are seven 
transverse marks, 
meaning that the 
dead chief had 
led seven war 
parties. Three 
vertical marks 
below mean three 
wounds received 
in battle. The 
moose’s head 
tells of a des- 
perate struggle 














with an infuriated 
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4—INDIAN TRESPASS NOTICE. 

















5.—AN INDIAN RECORD 


is an Indian “ Trespassers beware” notice- 
board. On the right is the owner with his 
property and his gun, and on the left is the 
unlucky trespasser, with hands full of some 
indefinite articles which do not rightfully 
belong to him. The whole thing is a very 
strong hint to the passer-by. 

We proceed to something a trifle more 
intricate. We give a copy of a sketch (No. 5) 
recording an incident in exploration. School- 
craft, the great historiographer of the Indians, 
accompanied by a party and guided by two 
Indians, made a journey in 1820. The 
party lost its way in a forest, and after camp- 
ing for the night were about to start again, 
when it was perceived that the Indian guides 
had made this sketch on a piece of birch-bark 
and had fixed 
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have been numbered for 

convenience in explana- 

tion. Fig. 1, at the right- 
‘Ss hand end of the second 
row, represents thesubaltern 
officer in charge of the guard 
of United States troops. 
The curly thing by his 
hand, like a 6 the wrong 
way round, is his sword, 
expressive of his rank. Fig. 
2 is the secretary of the 
expedition, as shown by the 
thing in his hand, which is 


>< 





a book. Next, Fig. 3, is 
the geologist, and the 
weapon with which he 


appears to be attacking the 
secretary's head is his geo- 
logical hammer. Figs. 4 
and 5 are assistants, and 
6 is the interpreter. Just above is a row 
of infantry soldiers, marked 9, and each 
is shown to be provided with a gun and 
bayonet, 1o. Figs. 13 and 15 are fires, 
and they are placed to show that the soldiers 
had a separate fire and mess. Figs. 11 and 
12 are a prairie hen and a green tortoise, the 
result of the preceding day’s chase, cooked 
(as indicated by another fire, 14) and eaten. 
So far, it will be observed that all the human 
figures are provided with hats. That denotes 
them to be white men. But the figures 7 and 
8 have none, which makes it plain that they 
are Indians—the guides, in fact, who have 
drawn themselves of an imposing magnitude 
corresponding with their importance. 

Two photographs follow, which form a pair 





it at the top 
of a pole, 
which they 
had stuck in 
the ground 
with an incli- 
nation toward 
the direction 
the explorers 
were taking. 
It was a mes- 
sage for any- 
body who 
might pass 
that way, tell- 
ing of the 
encampment 
and thenature 
of the party. 
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The figures 


6.—RECORD OF AN INDIAN VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
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the chief in- 
vokes to aid 
him in his 
enterprise. 
The other pic- 
ture (No. 7), 
inscribed on a 
rock on the 
north shore, 
shows that he 
crossed with 
five canoes of 
different sizes, 
carrying alto- 
gether fifty- 
one men, the 
first canoe 
being com- 
manded by a 








7-—RECORD OF AN INDIAN VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


of great interest. ‘They are records of the 
first crossing of Lake Superior by a very 
famous chief of long ago. He was reported 
greatly skilled in magic, and was of large 
influence in the tribes. In commemoration 
of his exploit, he set up these two inscriptions, 
the first on the south shore of the lake, whence 
he started, and the other on the north, where 
he landed. ‘Take the first (No. 6). Here the 
sole human figure represents the chief himself 
—one hopes without flattery. The arch at the 
left at top represents his lodge, or house- 
hold, and the odd creature it contains is his 
totem. It is made to fill the whole space, to 
denote that the whole of the household bears 
the same mark. Just below is a wolf—the 
personal name of the chief. The horned 
thing in a violent check pattern is a 
fabulous horned panther, symbolizing power. 
The cross-lines mean night, and the similar 
creature without 


chief called 
after the king- 
fisher — the bird drawn just above its 
prow. The crossing occupied three days, 
as shown by the three suns under a shaky 
sort of rainbow, representing the sky. 
By this is drawn a land - tortoise, ‘indi- 
cating triumph in the matter of reaching 
land at last. To the left of this is a portrait 
(unflattering again) of the chief on horseback 
—another symbol of triumphant progress on 
terra firma. The eagle means courage, and 
below, the comic horned panther and the 
snake are duly acknowledged to have extended 
their patronage. 

But picture-writing was also employed for 
the passing on of casual news of an unim- 
portant character. Our next specimen exem- 
plifies this (No. 8). It was inscribed on the 
side of a blazed tree. At the top right-hand 
side is the figure of a fabled animal, the 
copper-tailed bear. This is the totem of a 





network denotes 
power by day. 
Then there are 
the lion, the black 
bear, and the 
moose, meaning 
foresight, strength 
and sagacity, and 
wariness. The 
two horned 


snakes, with cer- 
tain legs, symbo- 
lize swiftness and 
power to kill, and 
the whole menag- 
erie represents the 
various 





powers 











8.—AN INDIAN POSTER. 
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Venus, the evening 
star, which the 
Indians call the 
Eastern Woman, 
who is made witness 
to his valour and 
warlike cunning. He 
sings, “ The Eastern 
Woman calls.” It 
is possible to read 
the whole some- 





9.-—-AN INDIAN WAR-SONG. 


hunter, and the thing beneath it, curved up 
at each end, denotes the canoe he travelled in. 
Under this again is the totem (cat-fish) of a 
companion hunter, with Azs canoe. At the 
top, to the left, is a common black bear, and 
below it six cat-fish. The whole thing means 
simply that the two hunters in question, while 
encamped at that particular spot, killed a 
bear and caught six cat-fish 


thing in these 
terms :— 
I am rising to seek the war-path, 
Earth and sky are before me and they shall be mine. 
I walk both by day and by night, 
And the evening star is my guide. 

We follow this by a transcript in picture- 
writing of the 25th to the 32nd verses (inclu- 
sive) of the 30th chapter of Proverbs (No. ro). 
In the first four of these verses the principal 





in the river. It wasapiece | 
of small personal news left 
for the information of any- 
body passing. 

The next example (No. 9) 
is very interesting. It is 
nothing more nor less thana 
war-song, written pictorially. 
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Such songs are often ex- 

pressed by symbols of a 

most intricate and abstract kind, but this has 
been selected for its simplicity and clearness. 
First, we have a multi-coloured target sort of 
thing with radiating lines at the top. This 
is the sun, though many who have seen the 
original may fail to recognise the portrait. 
The warrior sings, “I am rising.” Then, 
after an oblique line —a sort of rest — 
we have the figure of the warrior himself, 
one hand extended to sky and one to 
earth, by which 


10--A QUOTATION FROM PROVERBS. 


object mentioned is drawn, somewhat in the 
manner of a mnemonic, by which the rest 
may be remembered. ‘The other verses are 
more fully indicated. 

About fifty years ago a delegation of the 
Chippeway tribe arrived at Washington with 
a petition drawn on birch bark, of which we 
reproduce a part (No. 11). The petition 
asked for the retrocession of a part of certain 
lands, which the Indians had handed over to 





is declared his 
vast and world- 
wide power and 
prowess—“I take 
both earth and 
sky,” is what he 
sings. Next he 
appears (or at least 
his legs do) under 
the symbol of the 
moon, as denoting 
night, the time of 
secrecy and war- 
like enterprise. 
Last, there is a 














figure symbolizing 


TI.—PETITION OF CHIPPEWAY CHIEFS. 
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the United States seven years before. The 
curious figures connected by lines represent 
the various totems of leading Indians among 
the delegation. In front one recognises 
(or, perhaps, fails to recognise) the crane, 
totem of the chief who headed the party. 
The lines drawn from its eye to the eyes of 
all the other totems signify unity of view 
among the deputation. Other lines connect 
the crane’s heart with the hearts of the rest, 
denoting unity of 
feeling and purpose. 
As well as these 
lines, the crane 
chief has a line 
drawn from his eye 
forward, to indi- 
cate the course of 
his journey ; and 
another dackward, 
to a sort of small 
map of a collection 
of rice-lakes, the 
grant of which is 
the desire of the 
mission. The long 
object, upon which 
the totems appear 
to be standing, 
represents Lake 
Superior, with a 
path leading from 
its southern shore 








sa 


12.—ANOTHER LEAF FROM THE SAME PETITION. 





currence in the petition. The eagles wear 
“ dittoes” of an uncommonly loud pattern, 
and are associated with an unknown fish, of 
elderly and bearded aspect. Three little 
figures, like the outlines of hayricks, mean 
houses, and express the desire of the Indians 
to become civilized, and live in them. 

The Iroquois were the tribe whose pictures 
showed the greatest finish, and frequently 
distinctly resembled the object intended. We 








to the vicinity of 

the lakes, a place 

where the Indians propose settling down 
to peaceful pursuits. Of the rest of the 
petition we reproduce one leaf (No. 12), 
wherein a chief of the eagle totem, with 
others of his clan, are represented as joining 
in the request to the President, represented 
standing in his official residence at Washing- 
ton, a place, apparently, of severe and primi- 
tive architecture. Some more puissant chief 
stayed at home, and he (or his head and 
shoulders, at least) is represented to the 
left at the bottom, with rays to denote his 
rank, and an eye-line to prove his con- 


I3-— IROQUOIS PICTURE-WRITING. 


give four specimens of their work. In the first 
(No. 13), the seated figure, elegantly dressed 
in a collection of snakes, is the first over-chief 
of the Iroquois confederacy, a man of great 
traditional fame, equally for military prowess 
and powers of magic. By his charms he 
was proof against the attacks of all animals, 
and in token of this he is drawn festooned 
with rattlesnakes, which defend him on all 
sides, while he smokes his pipe with casual 
indifference. The two standing figures are 
Mohawk war-chiefs, handing the great chief 
the spear symbolizing authority over all the 
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Iroquois. The 
document records 
the confederacy of 
the clans. 

Next we have an 
Iroquois dancing- 
party (No. 14). 
The man on a 
stool sings and 
drums, and the 
remaining four 
dance with the 
vigour and ele- ; 
gance the picture [a 


oF 
te a 
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suggests. It isa 
war-dance, as 
evidenced by the 
heads and elbows, 


. 14.—-DESCRIPTION OF AN IROQUOIS DANCE. 
s 








feathers decorating 
and the clubs 














15---IROQUOIS FAIRY STORY OF THE FLYING HEAD. 
prominently brandished.- The drawing, gro- 
tesque as it is, really shows some primitive 
idea of pictorial grouping. 

The drawing following this (No. 15) records 
a story of the traditional myth of the fairy flying 
head. There seems to be no doubt that the 
stories told of this 


of the Stonish Giants. 


cookery, the flying 
head naturally sup- 
poses the woman 
to be a fire-eater, a 
creature as power- 
ful to handle fire 
as himself; whereat 
he is naturally 
astonished, not to 
say jealous. The 
dog’s opinion of the 
proceedings is not 
made plain, though 
the tip of his tail 
is in serious danger 
of conflagration. 


Last of the Iroquois drawings (No. 16) is a 
record of another legend of that nation—that 
It is not known from 
what precise circumstances the story arose, but 
it tells of great men the Indians onceencoun- 
tered in some remote period of history: giants 





creature arose from 
attempts toaccount 
for meteors. Inthe 
picture we see the 
flying head itself, 
prowling about the 
earth. The shaggy 
hair and the claws 
symbolize rays and 
tearing flashes of 
fire. But the flying 
head is astonished, 
and no wonder. 
For he has _ sud- 


denly come upon 
a woman roasting 
chestnuts at a fire, 
and eating them. 
Unacquainted with 

















the 


mysteries of 


16, —1ROQUOIS LEGEND OF THE STONISH GIANTS. 
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17.—SIGNS USED IN HUNTING. 


whose clothing was impenetrable to spears 
and arrows. The picture shows with a good 


deal of vigour certain Indians executing a 
hurried rearward movement, pursued by two 
of the giants, regardless of a shower of arrows. 
Could these mailed men have been the 





Vikings, who are said to have discovered 
America many centuries before Columbus ? 
We print next a collection of the signs used 
by Indians in inscriptions relating to hunting 
(No. 17). It is, indeed, a sort of ideographic 
alphabet. Magic was supposed to be a most 
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useful accomplishment for a hunter, and 
several of the signs relate to its practise. 
Others are more practical in their intent. A 
wavy line, denoting air in motion, drawn 
from the ear, means listening or attention, 
and two such lines, one from each ear, as 
is shown in 1, means perfect attention 
and devotion. A_ circle drawn at the 
stomach signifies opulence, abundant means 
of subsistence, as the well-fed 42 testifies. 
A sitting position means rest, as in 9. Such 
a line about the shoulders, as is.shown in 
18, is a pack or burden, and signifies the 
possession of goods. The three sides of a 
square which include the legs denote a 
good provision of clothing. In 13 a dish of 
water is drawn over the figure’s head, to 
symbolize the waters of the clouds and power 
over them. A circle surrounding the head, 
as in 37, denotes miraculous influence. In 
45, a lodge and a kettle tell of preparations 
fora feast. A man’s hand lifted to his mouth 
(40) speaks of eating. The human face 
crossed over (14) means the power of 
killing ; the serpent is an emblem of power 
and subtlety, and so on through the list, the 
deciphering of the rest of which may afford a 
pleasant mental exercise to our readers. 
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To finish, we give an example of a sort of 
picture-writing far more advanced and far 
more workmanlike than any of that of the Red 
Indians (No. 18). It is a document used ina 
lawsuit among the Aztecs of Mexico. It had 
always been the practice for the litigants on 
each side to leave such documents with the 
king, after. stating their cases, for his consider- 
ation. When the Spaniards conquered the 
country, the practice was continued—was, in- 
deed, doubly necessary, because of the differ- 
ing languages of conquerors and conquered. 
The drawing here reproduced tells of a suit 
between natives and Spaniards. A certain 
farm is in dispute, and a plan of this farm, 
admirably laid out, forms the chief part of 
the picture. Near the bottom of the plana 
footway is indicated by marks of feet. Three 
Spanish judges sit in chairs at the top of the 
picture, with the laws before them.. The 
middle figure on the left-hand side is a native 
litigant, whose name is indicated by the bow 
behind him. All the human figures are 
accompanied by representations of tongues, 
to signify speech, and the inferior state -of 
the unhappy native is plain to see, he being 
allowed only one tongue as against the many 
liberally scattered among the Spaniards. 





18.—DOCUMENT IN AN AZTEC LAWSUIT. 
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BPA PPING Old Stairs?” said the 
yy rough individual, shouldering 
> ‘4 the bran-new sea-chest, and 

ZX starting off at a trot with it ; 
bs: “‘yus, I know the place, captin. 
2— Fust v’y’ge, sir?” 

“ Ay, ay, my hearty,” replied the owner of 
the chest, a small, ill-looking lad of fourteen. 
“Not so fast with those timbers of yours. 
D’ye hear ?” 

“* All right, sir,” said the man, and, slacken- 
ing his pace, twisted his head round to take 
stock of his companion. 

“This ain’t your fust v’y’ge, captin,” he 
said, admiringly ; “don’t tell me. I could 
twig that directly I see you. Ho, what’s the 
use ©’ trying to come it over a poor ’ard- 
working man like that ?” 

“*T don’t think there’s much about the sea 
I don’t know,” said the boy in a satisfied voice. 
“Starboard, starboard your hellum a bit.” 

The man obeying promptly, they went the 
remainder of the distance in this fashion, to 
the great inconvenience of people coming 
from the other direction. 

“And a cheap ’arf-crown’s worth, too, 
captin,” said the man, as he thoughtfully put 
the chest down at the head of the stairs and 
sat on it pending payment. 

“| want to go off to the Susan Jane,” said 
the boy, turning toa waterman who was sitting 
in his boat, holding on to the side of the 
steps with his hand. 

** All right,” said the man, “‘give us a hold 
o’ your box.” 

“ Put it aboard,” said the boy to the other 
man. 

“ A’ right, captin,” said the man, with a 
cheerful smile, “but I'll ’ave my ’arf-crown 
fust if you don’t mind.” 

“But you said sixpence at the station,” 
said the boy. 

“ Two an’ sixpence, captin,” said the man, 
still smiling, “but I’m a bit ’usky, an’ p’raps 
you didn’t ’ear the two—’arf a crown’s the 
regler price. We ain’t allowed to do it 
under.” 

“ Well, I won’t tell anybody,” said the boy. 

“Give the man ’is ’arf-crown,” said the 
waterman, with sudden heat ; “that’s ’is price, 
an’ my fare’s eigh-teen pence.” 

“ All right,” said the boy, readily ; “‘ cheap, 
too. I didn’t know the price, that’s all. 
But I can’t pay either of you till I get 
aboard. I’ve only got sixpence. I'll tell the 
captain to give you the rest.” 


Vol. xv.-—88. 






” 


Skipper. 


“Tell ’00?” demanded the light porter, 
with some violence. 

“ The captain,” said the boy. 

“ Look ’ere, you give me that ’arf-crown,” 
said the other, “else I'll chuck your box 
overboard, an’ you after it.” 

“Wait a minute, then,” said the boy, dart- 
ing away up the narrow alley which led to 
the stairs, “ I'll go and get change.” 

“Es goin’ to change ‘arf a suvren, or p’raps 
a suvren,” said the waterman ; “ you’d better 
make it five bob, matey.” 

“ Ah, an’ you make yours more,” said the 
light porter, cordially. “ Well I’m Well, 
of all the " 

“Get off that box,” said the big policeman 
who had come back with the boy. “Take 
your sixpence an’ go. If I catch you down 
this way again " 

He finished the sentence by taking the 
fellow by the scruff of the neck and giving 
him a violent push as he passed him. 

“Waterman’s fare is threepence,” he said 
to the boy, asthe man in the boat, with an 
utterly expressionless face, took the chest 
from him. ‘TI’ll stay here till he has put you 
aboard.” 

The boy took his seat, and the waterman, 
breathing hard, pulled out towards the vessels 
in the tier. He looked at the boy and then 
at the figure on the steps, and, apparently 
suppressing a strong inclination to speak, 
spat violently over the side. 

“ Fine big chap, ain’t he?” said the boy. 

The waterman, affecting not to hear, looked 
over his shoulder, and pulled strongly with 
his left towards a small schooner, from the 
deck of which a couple of men were watch- 
ing the small figure in the boat. 

“That’s the boy I was going to tell you 
about,” said the skipper, “and remember this 
’ere ship’s a pirate.” 

“Tt’s got a lot o’ pirates aboard of it,” said 
the mate, fiercely, as he turned and regarded 
the crew, ‘“‘a set o’ lazy, loafing, idle, worth- 
less r 

“It’s for the boy’s: sake,” interrupted the 
skipper. 

“Where'd you pick him up?” inquired the 
other. 

“ He’s the son of a friend o’ mine what 
I’ve brought aboard to oblige,” replied the 
skipper. “He’s got a fancy for being a 
pirate, so just to oblige his father I told him 
we was a pirate. He wouldn’t have come if 
I hadn't.” 
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“T’ll pirate him,” said the mate, rubbing 
his hands. 

“He’s a dreadful ’andful, by all ac- 
counts,” continued the other; “got his 
‘ed stuffed full o’ these ’ere penny dreadfuls 
till they’ve turned his brain almost. He 
started by being an Indian, and goin’ 
off on ’is own with 
two other kids. 

When ’e wanted to 


turn cannibal the other two objected, and 
gave ‘im in charge. After that ’e did a bit 
o’ burgling, and it cost ‘is old man no end o’ 
money to hush it up.” 

“Well, what did yew want him for?” 
grumbled the mate. 

“T’m goin’ to knock the nonsense out of 
him,” said the skipper, softly, as the boat 
grazed the side. “Just step for’ard and let 
the hands know what’s expected of ’em. 
When we get to sea it won’t matter.” 

The mate moved off grumbling, as the 
small fare stood on the thwarts and scrambled 
up over the side. The waterman passed up 
the chest and, dropping the coppers into his 
pocket, pushed off again without a word. 

“Well, you’ve got here all right, Ralph?” 
“som a skipper. “What do you think of 
rer i 
“ She’s a rakish-looking craft,” said the boy, 
looking round the dingy old tub with much 
satisfaction ; “ but where’s your arms ?” 

“Hush!” said the skipper, and laid his 
finger on his nose. 

“Oh, all right,” said the youth, testily, 
“but you might tell me.” 

“You shall know all in good time,” said 
the skipper, patiently, turning to the crew, who 
came shuffling up, masking broad grins with 
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“ie | CATCH YOU DOWN THIS WAY AGAIN——” 


dirty palms. “ Here’s a new shipmate for you, 
my lads. He’s small, but he’s the right stuff.” 

The new-comer drew himself up, and 
regarded the crew with some dissatisfaction. 
For desperadoes they looked far too good- 
tempered and prone to levity. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Jem 
Smithers ?” inquired the skipper, scowling 
at a huge fair-haired man, who was laughing 
discordantly. 

“| was thinkin’ o’ the last party I killed, 
sir,” said Jem, with sudden gravity. “I 
allers laugh when I think ’ow he squealed.” 

“You laugh too much,” said the other, 
sternly, as he laid a hand on Ralph’s shoulder. 
“Take a lesson from this fine feller; he 
don’t laugh. He acts. Take ‘im down 
below an’ show him ’is bunk.” 

“ Will you please to follow me, sit?” said 
Smithers, leading the way below. “I dessay 
you'll find it a bit stuffy, but that’s owing to 
Bill Dobbs. A regler old sea-dog is Bill, 
always sleeps in ‘is clothes and never washes.” 

“T don’t think the worse of him for that,” 
said Ralph, regarding the fermenting Dobbs 
kindly. 

“You'd best keep a civil tongue in your 
‘ed, my lad,” said Dobbs, shortly. 

“Never mind ‘im,” said Smithers, cheer- 
fully; “nobody takes any notice o’ old 
Dobbs. You can ‘it ‘im if you like. | 
won’t let him hurt you.” 

“T don’t want to start by quarrelling,” said 
Ralph, seriously. 

“You're afraid,” said Jem, tauntingly ; 
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“you'll never make one of us. ‘It 
won’t let him hurt you.” 

Thus aroused, the boy, first directing 
Dobbs’s attention to his stomach by a curious 
duck of his head, much admired as a feint in 
his neighbourhood, struck him in the face. 
The next moment the forecastle was in an 
uproar and Ralph prostrate on Dobbs’s knees, 
frantically reminding Jem of his promise. 

“ All right, I won’t let him ’urt you,” said 
Jem, consolingly. 

“But he zs hurting me,” yelled the boy. 
“ He’s hurting me now.” 

“Well, wait till I get ’im ashore,” said Jem, 
“his old woman won’t know him when I’ve 
done with him.” 

The boy’s reply to this was a torrent of 
shrill abuse, principally directed to Jem’s 
facial shortcomings. 

“Now don’t get rude,” said the seaman, 
grinning. 

“ Squint eyes,” cried Ralph, fiercely. 

“When you’ve done with that ’ere young 
gentleman, Dobbs,” said Jem, with exquisite 
politeness, “I should like to ’ave ’im for a 
little bit to teach ’im manners.” 
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“E don’t want 
to go,” said 
Dobbs, grinning, 
as Ralph clung 
to him. “He 
knows who’s kind 
to him.” 

“Wait till I 
get a chance at 
you,” sobbed 
Ralph, as Jem 
took him away 
from Dobbs. 

“ Lord lumme,” 
said Jem, regard- 
ing him in aston- 
ishment. “Why, 
he’s actooaly 
cryin’. I’ve seen 
a good many 
pirates in my 
time, Bill, but 
this is a new sort.” 

“ Leave the boy 
alone,” said the 
cook, a fat, good- 
natured man. 
‘“‘“Here, come 
‘ere, old man. 
They don’t mean 
no ’arm.” 

Glad to escape, 
Ralph made his 
way over to the cook, grinding his teeth with 
shame as that worthy took him between his 
knees and mopped his eyes with something 
which he called a handkerchief. 

“You'll be all right,” he said, kindly. 
“You'll be as good a pirate as any of us 
before you've finished.” 

“‘ Wait till the first engagement, that’s all,” 
sobbed the boy. “If somebody don’t get 
shot in the back it won’t be my fault.” 

The two seamen looked at each other. 
“ That’s wot hurt my ’and then,” said Dobbs, 
slowly. “I thought it was a jack-knife.” 

He reached over, and unceremoniously 
grabbing the boy by the collar, pulled him 
towards him, and drew a small, cheap 
revolver from his pocket. “ Look at that, 
Jem.” 

“Take your fingers orf the blessed trigger 
and then I will,” said the other, somewhat 
sourly. 

“T'll pitch it overboard,” said Dobbs. 

“Don’t be a fool, Bill,” said Smithers, 
pocketing it, “that’s worth a few pints 0’ 
anybody’s money. Stand out o’ the way, 
Bill, the Pirit King wants to go on deck.” 
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Bill moved aside as the boy went to the 
ladder, and allowing him to get up four or 
five steps, did the rest for him with his 
shoulder. The boy reached the deck on all 
fours, and, regaining a more dignified position 
as soon as possible, went and leaned over 
the side, regarding with lofty contempt the 
busy drudges on wharf and river. 

They sailed at midnight and brought up in 
the early dawn in Longreach, where a lighter 
loaded with barrels came alongside, and the 
boy smelt romance and mystery when he 
learnt that they contained powder. They took 
in ten tons, the lighter drifted away, the hatches 
were put on, and they started once more. 

It was his first voyage, and he regarded 
with eager interest the craft passing up and 
down. He had made his peace with the 
seamen, and they regaled him with blood- 
curdling stories of their adventures in the 
vain hope of horrifying him. 

“E's a beastly little rascal, that’s wot ’e is,” 
said the indignant Bill, who had surprised 
himself by his powers of narration; “ fancy 
larfin’ when I told ’im of pitchin’ the baby to 
the sharks.” 

“°E’s all right, Bill,” said the cook, softly. 
“ Wait till you’ve got seven of ’em.” 
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“What are you 
doing here, boy?” 
demanded the skip- 
per, as Ralph, find- 
ing the seaman’s 
yarns somewhat 
lacking in interest, 
strolled aft with his 
hands in his 
pockets. 

“ Nothing,” said 
the boy, staring. 

“Keep the other 
end o° the ship,” 
said the skipper, 
sharply, “ an’ go an’ 
‘elp the cook with 
the taters.” 

Ralph hesitated, 
but a grin on the 
mate’s face decided 
him. 

“T didn’t come 
here to peel pota- 
toes,” he said, loftily. 

**Oh, indeed,” 
said the skipper, 
politely ; “‘ an’ wot 
might you ’ave come 
for, if it ain’t being 
too inquisitive ?” 
“To fight the enemy,” said Ralph, 
shortly. 

“Come ’ere,” said the skipper. 

The boy came slowly towards him. 

“ Now look ’ere,” said the skipper, “I’m 
going to try and knock a little sense into that 
stupid ’ed o’ yours. I’ve ’eard all about your 
silly little games ashore. Your father said 
he couldn’t manage you, so I’m goin’ to have 
a try, and you'll find I’m a very different sort 
o’ man to deal with to wot ’e is. The idea 
o’ thinking this ship was a pirate. Why, a 
boy your age ought to know there ain’t such 
things nowadays.” 

“You told me you was,” said the boy, 
hotly, “else I wouldn’t have come.” 

“That’s just why I told you,” said the 
skipper. “ But I didn’t think you’d be such 
a fool as to believe it. Pirates, indeed! Do 
we look like pirates?” 

“You don’t,” said the boy, with a sneer ; 
“vou look more like——” 

“Like wot?” asked the skipper, edging 
closer to him. “Eh, like wot?” 

“T forget the word,” said Ralph, with 
strong good sense. 

“Don’t tell any lies now,” said the skipper, 
flushing, as he heard a chuckle from the mate. 
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“Go on, out with it. Ill give you just two 
minutes.” 

“T forget it,” persisted Ralph. 

“ Dustman ?” suggested the mate, coming 
to his assistance. ‘“‘ Coster, chimbley-sweep, 
mudlark, pick - pocket, convict, washer- 
wom 

“If you'll look after your dooty, George, 
instead o’ interferin’ in matters that don’t 
concern you,” said the skipper, in a 
choking voice, “I shall be obliged. 
Now, then, you boy, what were you 
going to say I was like?” 

“ Like the mate,” said Ralph, slowly. 

* Don’t tell lies,” said the skipper, 
furiously ; “‘ you couldn’t ‘ave 
forgot that word.” 

“T didn’t forget it,” 
Ralph, ‘‘but I 
didn’t know how 
you'd like it.” 

The skipper 
looked at him du- 
biously, and push- 
ing his cap from his 
brow scratched his 
head. 

“And I didn’t 
know how the mate 
’ud like it, either,” 
continued the boy. 

He relieved the 
skipper from an 
awkward dilemma 
by walking off to 
the galley and start- 
ing on a bowl of 
potatoes. The 
master of the Susan 
Jane watched him blankly for some time and 
then looked round at the mate. 

“You won’t get much change out of ’im,” 
said the latter, with a nod; “insultin’ little 
devil.” 

The other made no reply, but as soon as 
the potatoes were finished set his young 
friend to clean brass work, and after that to 
tidy the cabin up and help the cook clean his 
pots and pans. Meantime the mate went 
below and overhauled his chest. 

“This is where he gets all them ideas 
from,” he said, coming aft with a big bundle 
of penny papers. “Look at the titles of 
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‘em—‘ The Lion of the Pacific,’ ‘The One- 
armed Buccaneer,’ ‘Captain Kidd’s Last 
Voyage.’ ” 


He sat down on the cabin skylight and 
began turning them over, and, picking out 
certain gems of phraseology, read them aloud 
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to the skipper. The latter listened at first 
with scorn and then with impatience. 

“T can’t make. head or tail out of what 
you're reading, George,” he said, snappishly. 
“Who was Rudolph? Read straight ahead.” 


Thus urged, the mate, leaning forward 
so that his listener might hear better, read 
steadily through a serial in the first three 
numbers. 


The third instalment left Rudolph 
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swimming in a race with three sharks and a 
boat-load of cannibals, and the joint efforts 
of both men failed to discover the other 
numbers. 

“Just wot I should ’ave expected of ‘im,” 
said the skipper, as the mate returned from 
a fruitless search in the boy’s chest. “I'll 
make him a bit more orderly on this ship. 
Go an’ lock them other things up in your 
drawer, George. He’s not to’ave ’em again.” 

The schooner was getting into open water 
now, and began to feel it. In front of them 
was the blue sea, dotted with white sails and 
funnels belching smoke, speeding from 
England to worlds of romance and adventure. 
Something of the kind the cook said to 
Ralph, and urged him to get up and look for 
himself. He also, with the best intentions, 
discussed the restorative properties of fat 
pork from a medical point of view. 
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The next few days the boy divided between 
sea-sickness and work, the latter being the 
skipper’s great remedy for piratical yearnings. 
Three or four times he received a mild 
drubbing, and, what was worse than the 
drubbing, had to give an answer in the 
affirmative to the skipper’s inquiry as to 
whether he felt in a more wholesome frame 
of mind. On the fifth morning they stood in 
towards Fairhaven, and to his great joy he 
saw trees-and houses again. 

They stayed at Fairhaven just long enough 
to put out a small portion of their cargo, 
Ralph, stripped to his shirt and trousers, 
having to work in the hold with the rest, and 
proceeded to Lowport, a little place some 
thirty miles distant, to put out their powder. 
It was evening before they arrived, and, the 
tide being out, anchored in the mouth of the 
river on which the town stands. 

“Git in about four o’clock,” said the 
skipper to the mate, as he looked over the 
side towards the little cluster of houses on 
the shore. “Do you feel better now I’ve 
knocked some o’ that nonsense out o’ you, 
boy ?” 

“Much better, sir,” said Ralph, respect- 
fully. 

“ Be a good boy,” said the skipper, pausing 
on the companion-ladder, “and you can stay 
with us if you like. Better turn in now, as 
you'll have to make yourself useful again in 
the morning working out the cargo.” 

He went below, leaving the boy on deck. 
The crew were in the forecastle smoking, 
with the exception of the cook, who was in the 
galley over a little private business of his own. 

An hour later the cook went below to 
prepare for sleep. ‘The other two men were 
already in bed, and he was about to get 
into his when he noticed that Ralph’s bunk, 
which was under his own, was empty. He 
went up on deck and looked round, and, 
returning below, scratched his nose in thought. 

““Where’s the boy?” he demanded, taking 
Jem by the arm and shaking him. 

“Eh?” said Jem, rousing. “ Whose boy?” 

“Our boy, Ralph,” said the cook. “I 
can’t see im nowhere. I ’ope ’e ain’t gone 
overboard, poor little chap.” 

Jem refusing to discuss the matter, the 
cook awoke Dobbs. Dobbs swore at him 
peacefully, and resumed his slumbers. The 
cook went up again and prowled round the 
deck, looking in all sorts of unlikely places 
for the boy. He even climbed a little way 
into the rigging, and, finding no traces of 
him, was reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that he had gone overboard. 
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“Pore little chap,” he said, solemnly, look- 
ing over the ship’s side at the still water. 

He walked slowly aft, shaking his head, 
and looking over the stern, brought -up 


suddenly with a cry of dismay and rubbed 
The ship’s boat had also dis- 


his eyes. 
appeared. 

“Wot?” said the two seamen as he ran 
below and communicated the news. “ Well, 
if it’s gorn, it’s gorn.” 

“ Hadn’t I better go an’ tell the skipper ?” 
said the cook. 

“Let ’im find it out ‘isself,” said Jem, 
purring contentedly in the blankets. “It’s 
‘is boat. Go’ night.” 

“Time we ’ad a noo ’un, too,” said 
Dobbs, yawning. “Don’t you worry your 
‘ed, cook, about what don’t consarn you.” 

The cook took the advice, and, having made 
his few simple preparations for the night, 
blew out the lamp and sprang into his bunk. 
Then he uttered a sharp exclamation, and 
getting out again tumbled for the matches 
and relit the lamp. A minute later he awoke 
his exasperated friends for the third time. 

“S’elp me, cook,” began Jem, fiercely. 

“If you don’t I will,” said Dobbs, sitting 
up and trying to reach the cook with his 
clenched fist. 

“Tt’s a letter pinned to my pillow,” said 
the cook, in trembling tones, as he held it to 
the lamp. 

“Well, we don’t want to ’ear it,” said Jem. 
“ Shut up, d’ye hear ?” 

But there was that in the cook’s manner 
which awed him. 

“ Dear cook,” he read, feverishly, “I have 
made an infernal machine with clock-work, 
and hid it in the hold near the gunpowder 
when we were at Fairhaven. I think it will 
go off between ten and eleven to-night, but I 
am not quite sure about the time. Don’t tell 
those other beasts, but jump overboard and 
swim ashore. I have taken the boat. I 
would have taken you too, but you told me 
you swam seven miles once, so you can 
easy 

The reading came to an abrupt termination 
as his listeners sprang out of their bunks, 
and, bolting on deck, burst wildly into the 
cabin, and breathlessly reeled off the heads 
of the letter to its astonished occupants. 

“Stuck a wot in the hold?” gasped the 
skipper. 

“Infernal machine,” said the mate ; “ one 
of them things wot you blow up the ’Ouses 
of Parliament with.” 

“ Wot’s the time now ?” interrogated Jem, 
anxiously. 
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“Bout ha’-past ten,” said the cook, trem- 
bling. ‘ Let’s give ’em a hail ashore.” 

They leaned over the side, and sent a 
mighty shout across the water. Most of 


Lowport had gone to bed, but the windows 
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“I’m going to swim for it. Stand by to pick 

me up, mates,” he shouted, and lowering 

himself with a splash into the water struck 

out strongly towards them. Dobbs, a pocr 

swimmer, after a moment’s hesitation, fol- 
lowed his example. 

“T can’t swim a 

stroke,” cried the 
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in the inn were bright, and lights showed in 
the upper windows of two or three of the 
cottages. 

Again they shouted in deafening chorus, 
casting fearful looks behind them, and in the 
silence a faint answering hail came from the 
shore. They shouted again like madmen, 
and then listening intently heard a_ boat's 
keel grate on the beach, and then the welcome 
click of oars in the rowlocks. 

“* Make haste,” bawled Dobbs, vociferously, 
as the boat came creeping out of the dark- 
ness. ‘“* W’y don’t you make ‘aste ?” 

“Wot’s the row?” cried a voice from 
boat. 

“Gunpowder !” yelled the cook, frantically ; 
‘there’s ten tons of it aboard just going to 
explode. Hurry up.” 

The sound of the oars ceased and a startled 
murmur was heard from the boat; then an 
oar was pulled jerkily. 

“They're putting back,” said Jem, suddenly. 


the 
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cook, his teeth chat- 
tering. 

The others, 
were in the 


who 
same 


predicament, leaned over the 
side, listening. The swimmers 
were invisible in the darkness, 
but their progress was easily 
followed by the noise they 
made. Jem was the first to 
be hauled on board, and a 
minute or two later the listen- 
ers on the schooner heard him 
assisting Dobbs. Then the sounds of strife, 
of thumps, and wicked words broke on their 
delighted ears. 

“They're coming back for us,” said the 
mate, taking a deep breath. “ Well done, Jem.” 

The boat came towards them, impelled by 
powerful strokes, and was soon alongside. 
The three men tumbled in hurriedly, their 
fall being modified by the original crew, who 
were lying crouched up in the bottom of the 
boat. Jem and Dobbs gave way with hearty 
goodwill, and the doomed ship receded into 
the darkness. A little knot of people had 
gathered on the shore, and, receiving the 
tidings, became anxious for the safety of their 
town. It was felt that the windows, at least, 
were in imminent peril, and messengers were 
hastily sent round to have them opened. 

Still the deserted Susan Jane made no sign. 
Twelve o'clock struck from the little church 
at the back of the town, and she was still 
intact. 
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“Something’s gone wrong,” said an old 
fisherman with a bad way of putting things. 


“Now’s the time for somebody to go and 


tow her out to sea.” 

There was no response. 

“To save Lowport,” said the speaker, 
feelingly. “If I was only twenty years 
younger- 

“It’s old men’s work,” said a voice. 

The skipper, straining his eyes through the 
gloom in the direction of his craft, said 
nothing. He began to think that she had 
escaped after all. 

Two o'clock struck and the crowd began 
to disperse. Some of the bolder inhabitants 
who were fidgety about draughts closed their 
windows, and children who had been routed 
out of their beds to take a nocturnal walk 
inland were led slowly back. By three 
o'clock the danger was felt to be over, and 
day broke and revealed the forlorn Susan 
Jane still riding at anchor. 

“I’m going aboard,” said the skipper, 
suddenly ; “ who’s coming with me?” 

Jem and the 
mate and the 
town - policeman 
volunteered, and, 
borrowing the 
boat which had 
served them be- 
fore, pulled swiftly 
out to their vessel, 
and, taking the 
hatches off with 
unusual gentle- 
ness, commenced 
their search. It 
was nervous work 
at first, but they 
became inured to 
it, and, moreover, 

a certain sus- 
picion, slight at 
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first, but increasing in intensity as the search 
proceeded, gave them some sense of security. 
Later still, they began to eye each other 
shamefacedly. 

“T don’t believe there’s anything there,” 
said the policeman, sitting down and laughing 
boisterously ; “that boy’s been making a fool 
of you.” 

“That’s about the size of it,” groaned the 
mate.. “ We'll be the laughing-stock o’ the 
town.” 

‘The skipper, who was standing with his 
back towards him, said nothing ; but, peering 
about, stooped suddenly, and, with a sharp 
exclamation, picked up something from 
behind a damaged case. 

“T’ve got it,” he yelied, suddenly ; “ stand 
clear !” 

He scrambled hastily on deck, and, holding 
his find at arm’s length, with his head averted 
flung it far into the water. A loud cheer 
from a couple of boats which were watching 
greeted his action, and a distant response 
came from the shore. 

* Was that a in- 
fernal machine ?” 
whispered the 
bewildered Jem to 
the mate. “Why, it 
looked to me just 
like one o’ them 
tins o’ corned 
beef.” 

The mate 
shook his head at 
him and glanced 
at the constable, 
who was gazing 
longingly over 
the side. “Well, 
I’ve’eard of people 
being killed by 
them sometimes,” 
ke said with a grin. 





A Submarine Boat. 


By Henry HALE. 


HEN Jules Verne wrote his 
celebrated story, “ Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea,” the submarine boat was 
but the invention of a fertile 
imagination. To-day, the sub- 
marine boat is an actual fact. 

Two such boats have been proved success- 
ful within the past six months, one called the 
Argonaut, built by a Baltimore inventor 
named Simon Lake; and the other called the 
Holland, constructed by a New York inventor 
of the same name. The Argonaut is the 
result of fourteen years’ labour on the part 
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From a Photo. by] 


of Mr. Lake, and on December 18th of last 
year her capabilities were practically demon- 
strated in the harbour of Baltimore. 

The appearance of the Argonaut, as she 
rested on the ways ir the yard of the Colum- 
bian Iron Works, just before launching, is 
admirably shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. She was not an imposing-looking 
craft. Her length gave her an extremely 
insignificant appearance, and she was dubbed 
“a cigar with a knob on top,” just as, 
during the Civil War, the little Afonitor was 
dubbed a “ cheese-box on a raft.” And, if 
truth must be told, the people who saw 
her while she was being built were not at 


all hopeful of her success, It seemed 
Yol xv.—89. 


ARGONAUT” BEFORE LAUNCHING. 


against reason that a boat, with men living 
and working in her, could run along the 
bottom of the sea. 

The launching, therefore, took place in 
the presence of a cynical crowd. But, as 
soon as the machinery and equipment were 
installed, and the trials were held, there was 
another tale to tell. These trials showed 
conclusively that the boat could be propelled 
as well under water as above water, that it 
can be submerged to the bottom of the 
harbour and readily raised in a few moments; 
and, in short, that a new era in the history of 
warfare and navigation had begun. 








(Wagner, Baltimore. 
The “knob on top ” of this strange-looking 
craft is the so-called “conning-tower ” through 
which the inmates enter and emerge. The 
Argonaut is 36ft. in length and oft. in 
diameter. Constructed of steel plates 3Zin. 
thick, her cylindrical shape adds to her 
power of resisting hydraulic pressure. Her 
construction outside skin is reinforced by 
knees and transverse work of steel, while 
the compartment partitions of the same 
metal, which extend from side to side, 
give additional strength. The interior is 
divided into the engine-room, the living-room, 
the divers’-room (with an _ intermediate 
air-lock compartment), and the forward 
look-out and operating compartment. A 
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small steam plant, consisting of a 30 horse- 
power engine and boiler, is used to operate 
the boat, when on the surface of the water, 
in the same manner as an ordinary steamboat ; 
and when the boat is submerged, electricity 
is substituted. A dynamo, operated by power- 
ful storage battery-cells, furnishes power for 
working the propeller when the craft is sub- 
merged, for turning the driving-wheels (shown 
in our first illustration) when the boat is 
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and at each end of the deck is a slender 
mast, the mast near the stern being hollow. 
The wheel, which may be controlled either 
from the outside or inside, is placed well aft. 

‘There are a few words yet to say about 
that rear-mast. This hollow rod of steel 
contains a valve, which closes automatically 
when the vessel has reached a certain depth 
in the water, and the engine is supplied with 
compressed air —another noteworthy thing 
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moved or rolled along the bottom, and for 
illuminating the compartment by incandes- 
cent lamps. ‘The cells contain enough elec- 
tricity to supply the current for these purposes 
for a period ranging from sixty to seventy-two 
hours, allowing the boat to be submerged 
and its connection with the surface entirely 
cut off during that time. 

The appearance of the Argonaut after she 
had been launched and equipped is shown in 
our second illustration. We may now note 
the construction of the “conning - tower,” 
which is painted white, and contains four 


eyes. A rail surrounds the small, flat deck, 
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about the Argonaut. The air-compressors 
and reservoirs are located in the engine 
room for replenishing the air vitiated by 
the crew, and to supply the divers when 
they are operating outside the vessel. The 
reservoirs contain air compressed to about 
one-seventieth of its bulk, and carry a supply 
for two or three days when under water. 
Forward from the engine-room and 
separated from it by an air-lock compartment 
is the divers’-room. ‘This room contains 
another of the remarkable features of the 
boat. It has a door opening outward in the 


bottom of the hull, large enough to enable 
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the diver to pass 
in and out with- ee - 
out assistance. 
By means of the 
compressed air : ims. 
reservoir the eee 
atmosphere _ in 
this compart- 
ment can be 
maintained at a 
density equal to 
the pressure of 
water on the 
exterior, and the 
proper density 
is indicated by a 
series of delicate 
gauges. When 
the pressures 
are equal, the 
door can be 
opened and no 
water will enter. 

When under 
water, the boat 
is controlled 
from the look- 
out compart- 
ment in the 
bow, the exterior 
of which we may 
see in our open- 
ing illustration. 
Here the atmos- 
phere is normal, 
and one man 
can not only 
steer the boat & ee 
ind supply air 
to the divers on 
the outside, but can govern its entire 
mechanism. In this room there is a window 
of thick bull’s eye glass, through which 
are thrown rays from a 200 candle- 
power electric lamp. It illuminates the 
water *for a distance of 350ft., and is 
utilized for discovering wrecks or other 
)bstructions. The advantages of such a light 
are, of course, obvious; and experienced 
swimmers know the feeling of fear and 
oppression which comes to them when they 
are swimming at a distance of roft. or 12ft. 
below the surface of the water. This sensation 
comes over one who goes to the bottom for 
the first time in the Argonaut. The entrance 
to the boat through the conning-tower is 
closed by an air-tight lid, securely screwed 
down, a valve is turned, and you feel a 
scarcely-perceptible trembling, which shows 




















THE “ ARGONAUT” DESCENDING INTO THE WATER. 
From a Photograph. 


you that the trip 
has begun. The 
light through 
the thick glass 
bull’s-eye win- 
dow in the con- 
ning -tower be- 
comes fainter 
and fainter, and 
2 electric light 
takes the place 
of the daylight 
which is being 
Fé gradually shut 

iiss out. You feel, 
indeed, as if cut 
off from all the 
world, and the 
sensation of 
loneliness is not 
diminished 
when you go 
into the forward 
compartment. 
When the boat 
reaches the bot- 
tom, an air-valve 
is opened which 
fills this com- 
partment with 
compressed air. 
At first there is 
difficulty in 
breathing, but 
this gradually 
passes away and 
at times is re- 
—————_— placed by ear- 
ache, caused by 
the atmospheric 
pressure on the drum of that organ. Those 
who have gone under several times some- 
times place cotton in their ears, thus 
preventing the unpleasant feeling. 

On the boat there is a fixed keel extending 
over two-thirds of the length, and a set of 
water-tanks in the floor. The boat is sunk 
by filling the tanks, and rises when this water 
is blown out of the tanks. To assist in 
keeping the boat stationary at any desired 
level, a pair of weighted anchors is provided. 
Under normal conditions, these are drawn 
up into pockets in the keel by electric 
motors, and when the boat is ready to be 
anchored at a desired level, the anchors 
are let down to the bottom. ‘The exact level 
of flotation is then attained by winding or 
unwinding the winches to which the anchors 
are attached. 
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It is well known that the limited time 
during which diving operations can be carried 
on in open water is one of the most potent 
drawbacks in that branch of business; and 
this difficulty is most prominent in work on 
sunken ships, and in building submarine 
foundations of lighthouses, piers, and work 
of that class. The long distance between 
the diver at work and the scows or boats 
with which he is connected is the reason for 
this drawback. Consequently, the need of a 
submarine boat which may be placed at 
the bottom of the sea in proximity to the 
wreck or lighthouse foundation has been 
generally felt, and the advent of the 
Argonaut is an event of no small importance. 


a 


From a) 


The divers’ apartment is, as has been 
said, close to the keel, and is_ air-tight. 
When the diver is ready for his work, he 
enters this compartment, and the door is 
closed. When sufficient air has been forced 
in, the diver opens the outer door, and goes 
out upon the bed of the sea. The air-supply 
is always under his own control, and he is 
always near the Argonaut, with whose occu- 
pants he is able to carry on conversation, and 
with the tools of his trade near at hand. 
The door through which he goes out may 
be left open for an hour or more; yet the 
compartment remains dry, except when the 
diver returns from his work and shakes the 
water from his armour. The door is then 
shut carefully, the air allowed to escape 
from the compartment; the water ballast 
expelled from the vessel, and in a few 
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moments the boat is on the surface of the 
water, at rest in the light of day. 

The fact that the craft can remain under 
water such a length of time, and can be pro- 
pelled under water or partially submerged, as 
shown in the illustration, has attracted the 
interest of several foreign Governments, who 
have sent their naval atfachés at Washington 
to examine its plan of construction. The 
destruction which such a boat could accom- 
plish is realized especially by Great Britain 
and Japan, whose representatives have ob- 
tained plans and estimates of its cost. By 
the use of a compass and distance indicator or 
log, the Argonaut could proceed under water 
fifteen or twenty miles in any direction with- 
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out the captain finding it necessary to go to 
the top. Consequently she could approach 
a war vessel or fortification undetected 
within a few feet, or near enough to launch 
a torpedo or locate a mine. The fearful 
disaster to the A/aine in Havana harbour 
could be readily duplicated by the use of 
such a craft. 

Another point is worth considering. It is 
said that the world’s annual loss of vessels 
and cargoes is about one hundred millions of 
dollars. Much of this is still lying at the 
bottom of the sea, and the submarine boat is 
destined to recover these riches. The bed 
of Old Ocean is dotted with jewels and gold, 
and the Jasons of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries will be the divers and wreckers 
who go out in modern Argonauts in search 
of this golden fleece. 





A North Sea Rescue. 


By WALTER Woop. 


Pt LROUGHOUT that last 
Sunday in November a strong 
NJ breeze had been blowing over 

the Dogger Bank from the 

south-west. All that day, 

against the unrelenting wind, 
the Heart of Oak had fought her way towards 
the Yorkshire coast. When her lights were 
taken in at daybreak she was alone on that 
dreary waste of tumbling waters; and until 
eventide she had struggled on with streaming 
decks without another sail of any sort appear- 
ing. The lamps were lit again, and the 
smack thrashed on her course, and still no 
port or starboard or masthead light showed 
above the angry sea. 

Scores of times the Heart of Oak had 
plunged headlong into the waves. As often 
the water had roared down her deck and 
smothered her helmsman in a yeasty foam. 
Once or twice a big sea had dropped hissing 
into the cabin, and had soused the smacks- 
men who were sleeping on the floor. Buta 





little more liquid made no difference to 


for they had been long wet to the 
skin, and they slumbered on, growling as 
they slept. On a locker right astern, kept 
from being thrown off by the cabin table, 
was stretched a great, groaning figure, a lands- 
man who was prostrated by sickness, and 
who prayed for nothing better than that death 
would come and end his suffering. 

From dawn till sunset there had been an 
incessant battle with the wind and sea, but 
not until he had carefully watched the moon 
and sky, and consulted his barometer, did 
Skipper Sharman give as his opinion that far 
worse weather was awaiting them. 

“The glass was low this mornin’,” he said 
to the third hand, who was at the tiller ; “ it 
run down a bit till tea-time, but, by George, 
it seems like to run out altogether now. I 
never see it drop like this afore.” 

“T suspected it this mornin’,” said the 
helmsman. “It’s a long time since I saw 
such a high dawn.” 

“Or such a clear atmosphere as we ’ad a 
wile ago,” rejoined the skipper. “There 
didn’t seem to be any air ; there act’ly didn’t. 
You remember ’ow ’ard the ’orizon was? It 
was as sharp as a razor edge.” 

“You're right, old skipper. 


them ; 


We've ’ad a 


bucketin’ already, but it’s nought to what 
we'll get afore the mornin’ comes.” 

“My own opinion is that the wind’ll veer 
to the nor’ard,” said the skipper. “If it does, 
we shall be all right. Wi’ a breeze like this 
from the proper quarter, we could spank into 
‘arbour just at ’igh water.” 

** Never,” answered the third hand, em- 
phatically. ‘It ’ud fetch up too big a sea, 
an’ we couldn’t get in—except bottom up. 
You know, the long an’ short of it is, skipper, 
the ’Zart of Oak's a bit too fine built for 
such rough work as fishin’ on the Dogger. 
I’ve allus said so. She should ha’ bin a 
yacht. Just see, now, ‘ow she shoves ’er 
nose into it—an’ it isn’t much of a sea, 
neither. When the wind’s got more nor’ard 
in it we shall pretty nigh get the sticks 
knocked out of her.” 

“Pooh,” laughed 
notice the feel of ’er. 
’andy ?” 

“? Andy enough ; 
o’ nosin’ into it. 
points e 

“* Bristles with ’em,” interposed the skipper, 
refusing to hear a word to the disparagement 
of the Heart of Oak. “Watch ’er rise to it. 
Just see ‘ow scornful she shakes the water 
off. Man, there isn’t a ’andier or tighter 
craft on the North Sea at this minute. There 
isn’t a gale for twenty year past that she 
‘asn’t rode out easy; an’ she isn’t goin’ to 
begin pranks in any breeze now, even if the 
glass ’as pretty nigh gone to bed once for all.” 

He laughed at his little pleasantry, and his 
companion looked admiringly.at his stalwart 
form in its shining oilskins and heavy sea- 
boots. 

“’Ow’s the gent bloke?” asked the helms- 
man, lounging against the tiller. 

“ He was alive when I was below,” said the 
skipper. 

“ Sayin’ much?” inquired the third hand. 

“ Nothing fresh ; only groanin’ and prayin’ 
for the ship to sink.” 

“Ah! I thought we should give ‘im a 
bucketin’. ’E spoke a lot o’ what ’e’d seen 
an’ done in deep-water boats, without ever 
bein’ bowled over ; but I told ’im I thought 
we'd make ’im sit up afore the trip was 


”? 


finished. An’ we’ve done it! 


the skipper. “Just 
Don’t you call ’er 


but too wet an’ too fond 
I'll allow she’s got good 
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“Whatever ‘appened,” said the skipper, I 
should think it my duty to see ’im safe back. 
Sut no fear; we'll all get in ’ome by ‘igh 
water in the mornin’. The wind’s gettin’ 
round fast, an’ we'll just walk now. Get the 
lads up, an’ snug ’er down. We can’t carry 
all this cloth. You just see ‘ow we'll bowl 


along w’en we're close-reefed.” 

The mate stamped with his heavy boots on 
the deck, and bawled with his rough, hoarse 
voice down the companion ; and in obedience 
to the order the sleepy crew appeared and 
By the 


got the Heart of Oak close-reefed. 
time they had 
shortened sail 
and made all 
snug the wind 
was coming from 
the north-north- 
west with quickly 
growing force, 
and Skipper Shar- 
man was battling 
with the kicking 
tiller with all his 
strength. 

For an hour or 

two the Heart of 
Oak ran down 
the roaring North 
Sea. As yet she 
was going pretty 
snugly, and the 
skill and strength 
of her skipper 
kept her well be- 
fore the wind. 
But as the gale 
increased he be 
came more 
anxious, and at 
last gave the 
order to snug her 
down still more 
and set the storm- 
jib. 

With infinite 
labour, and at the 
peril of their lives, the crew got the canvas 
shortened, and the smack ran on with 
her sails bellying out like curved sheets 
of iron. 

“Now go below, lads,” said the skipper ; 
“there’s no need for you to stop here. You'll 
be safer there ; I'll call you w’en I want you.” 

“ But let me take the tiller with you,” said 
the mate. 

“I can keep ’er to it,” rejoined the master. 
“Doas I tell you. You can come up by- 
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an’-by. Make some tea, an’ tell the gent 
bloke ’e needn’t fear.” 
They tumbled cautiously into the cabin, 
and the skipper was left alone on the gleam- 
ing deck. 
The wind screamed about him, and the 
spray it whipped up from the sea pattered 
furiously upon his oilskins. Sometimes a 
fierce gust would strike upward, and the 
spray would then beat upon his neck, in 
spite of the sou’-wester, and hurt him as if he 
had been physically struck. 
He was thankful that in spite of the fury 
of the gale the 
night was clear. 
It appalied him 
even to glance to 
port or starboard 
and notice the 
sea that was run- 
ning. Once or 
twice he glanced 
astern, but so 
terrific was the 
following sea that 
he involuntarily 
closed his eyes 
and shuddered. 
It needed all his 
strong nerve and 
experience of the 
North Sea to give 
him steadiness 
enough to keep 
the smack before 
the gale and so 
in present safety. 
Once let her 
broach to, or get 
out of her course 
at all, and she 
and every soul 
on board would 
become the vic- 
tims of the seeth- 
ing waters. 
one time, 

on his starboard, 
there passed him a steamer which he judged 
to be a collier tramp. He saw her from afar, 
and by the tremendous pitching of her mast- 
head light guessed how badly she was labour- 
ing, and from the speed with which she passed 
him knew that her skipper was driving her 
through the gale, not daring even to try to 
heave her to. A little time afterwards he 
passed, this time on his port, a great steamer 
whose outline he could clearly see. She was 
hove to, and riding out the gale with tolerabie 
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comfort. He knew from the build of her 
and the lights which showed that she 
carried passengers, and wondered whether 
they were all prostrate with fear and sickness. 
For his own part, aboard of a big, fine, well- 
found steamer such as she was, hove to on a 
clear night like that, he would have laughed 
at even such a furious gale as this. 

‘“* Comfortable lighted-up chapel look about 
her, eh ?” said the mate, clambering cautiously 
up the hatchway with a mug of steaming tea. 
He spoke in a loud roar, although the 
skipper’s feet were almost touching his face. 
“My God! What a sight astern! It’s 
enough to paralyze you to look at it.” 

“Then don’t look,” shouted the skipper, in 
reply. ‘“‘ What’s the good o’ it? We're as 
well off—an’ better, to my thinkin’—as that 
old collier tramp w’ich is nosin’ it to the 
norard, slap in the teeth of it, because ’er 
skipper daren’t try an’ ’eave ’er to.” 

“Sup this,” said the mate, holding with 
one hand to the hatch and extending the 
other towards the skipper, in it the mug of tea. 

It wasa clever acrobatic and muscular feat to 
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seize the mug and drink the tea, but the skipper 
managed it. He dropped the enamelled iron 
vessel as the easiest way of getting rid of it, 
and clutched the tiller with both hands again. 
The mate caught it as it was beginning a 
voyage along the deck, and threw it into the 
cabin. Then he got altogether out of the 
hatchway, closed the door and drew on the 
lid, and clambered to his captain’s side. 
“* Now, with the tiller between us,” he shouted, 
“surely we can ’old ’er up.” 

They did hold her up. Their strong arms 
made the Heart of Oak keep truly on her 
course, and so steadily did they hold her to 
it that the iron-like sails never altered in their 
shape. 

** Goin’ like this, we should be somewhere- 
like by mornin’,” said the mate. 

“ Aye, it should fetch us not far to the 
norard o’ the ’Ead,” replied the skipper. 
“ Lord, what a length the nights’ave! What 
wouldn’t I give for daylight !” 

But daylight was yet far distant, and they 
had to go on with their work, panting and 
struggling at the tiller of the Heart of Oak as 

she tore on before the gale. 

When the dawn came up in the 
east the gale rose to its height. 
Even for North Sea weather it was 
bad, and it was all: the skipper and 
the mate could do to keep the 
smack before the wind and prevent 
her broaching-to. It was a perilous 
and anxious time, and Sharman 
and his mate, in the haggard light 
of the morning, showed to each 
other their feelings by their looks. 

** One o’ them chaps plump on top 
o’ us, an’ we’re done,” said the mate. 

“Keep ’er to it, Jack, keep ’er 
to it; don’t on no account let ’er 
fall away,” said the skipper, refusing 
to give utterance to his own fear, 
which was, that one of these deadly 
following seas would swing the 
smack round and smash and sink 
her. 

When they were on the crests of 
the waves they were almost borne 
off their feet by the force of the 
wind ; when they were down in the 
hollows they were for the moment 
in calmness, sheltered by the wall 
of water in their rear. 

“T thought I saw a yawl just 
then,” said Jack, when the Heart 
of Oak was scending with sicken- 
ing velocity down a huge wave 
which had hurried underneath her, 
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“Where?” demanded the skipper. “ There’s 
such a smother o’ spray, it’s like a snowstorm. 
There’s no proper seein’ through it.” 

“ There !” shouted Jack, and he pointed 
over the port-bow, and the skipper saw a yawl 
whose sails were torn into strips. 

“ He’s ina bad way—looks like the Mary,” 
said the skipper, as they were poised for a 
moment on the crest of an enormous wave. 

“It’s ’er, an’ no other,” said Jack. “It’s 
only last trip she lost a man.” 

When the Heart of Oak rose again they 
saw that the Af/ary had been struck by a 
heavy sea, and that she was lying a crippled, 


“STRUCK BY A HEAVY SEA.” 
helpless wreck. Near her was a clumsy- 
looking, grimy steamer, hove to. Up to the 
moment they had not seen the steamer, 
which had been hidden in a bank of fog. 
Now they noticed that the crew of the Afary 
were signalling to her for assistance. <A 
man on the flying bridge, on whose head 
was a Tam-o’-Shanter, was making signs 
which showed that he could not offer any 
assistance. 

“ God ’elp em, their time’s come,” said the 
mate, compassionately. 

“ Rouse ’em up,” roared the skipper ; and 
the mate called the crew again. With them 
appeared the passenger, pale and dishevelled, 
aroused from his stupor by the excitement 
of the discovery of the A/ary. 

He was a stalwart young man, who had 
knocked about most of the seas on earth, and 
in most kinds of craft, and whose boast it had 
been that he had never been made sea-sick. 
But the Heart of Oak and the North Sea 
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between them had spoiled his record, and 
since the gale had sprung up he had been 
prostrate and helpless. 

“You keep below, sir,” 
“Tt’s the only safe place. 
overboard.” 

“‘1’ll run my chance,” said the passenger, 
by name Stanton, by occupation a briefless 
barrister, with means. “I can’t bear that 
fearful hole. If I’m to die, it shall be in the 
open.” He clambered to the mainsheet- 
horse, and hung fiercely to it. “ That yawl’s 
in a bad way, isn’t she ?” 

“Very,” replied the skipper, casting a fear- 

ful glance at her. 
The gale was 
rapidly sweeping 
them towards the 
wreck. 

“Can’t we do 
anything ?” asked 
Stanton. 

“ No, I wish we 
could,” said the 
skipper. 

“ But you're not 
going to run past 
her ?” 

“We can’t do 
anything else,” 
said Sharman; 
“no boat could 
live in this sea, 
an’ I couldn’t get 
the ’Zart o’ Oak 
alongside or near 
‘er. I could only 

run down an’ let the wind take the boat 
to the Mary, an’ it ’ud be as good as death 
to do that.” 

Stanton looked at the wallowing tramp, 
and then at the pitiful spectacle of the sinking 
yawl. Those of her crew who were left—two 
had been carried overboard with the: masts- 
were making wild signs for help tothe Heart 
of Oak. 

“ See,” he said, “ they know they can’t hope 
from the steamer there, and must turn to us 

smacksmen like themselves. Are we going 
to leave her?” 

“No!” roared the skipper, with amazing 
energy. He threw himself against the tiller, 
and the AMeart of Oak shuddered: as she 
headed for the AZary. 

“Now,” said Skipper Sharman, “ these 
poor chaps want rescuin’, an’ we've got to 
rescue ’em. It’sa matter o’ life an’ death for 
anyone who goes. I'll make one, an’ leave 
old Jack in charge.” 


said the skipper. 
You'll be swept 
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“We can’t spare you,” said the mate. 
“Can't the steamer do anything? She’s a lot 
nearer.” His spirit was willing, but he could 
not help quailing a little at the awful task 
before any boat that ventured into that 
ungovernable fury of sea. And he thought, 
too, of his wife and child at home who were 
dependent solely on him for their support. 

“Lads,” said Skipper Sharman, “she’s only 
a poor tramp, 

‘ove-to, an’ she 
can’t at the peril 
of her life offer to 
do anything. ’Er 
skipper knows 
that if ’e could get 
a boat over she’d 
be smashed to 
bits against that 
side o’ wollerin’ 
ireon.- If that 
smack’s crew’s got 
to be saved, we’ve 
gottodo it. What’s 
it to be?” 
** Shove 


hed 


the 
boat over!” roared 
the mate. “ I'll 
go, if I’ve to make 
the trip alone.” 

“Till go with 
you,” shouted the 
fourth hand. 

“ Make room 
for me, for I’m going,” rang out a clear 
voice, and they saw the great form of Stariton 
clambering crabwise over the deck to where 
the boat lay. 

“This is no lake or river work—it’s life or 
death!” cried Sharman, warningly. 

“That's why I’m going to be in at it,” 
returned Stanton. “Tell me how to bear a 
hand.” 

“God bless you, sir,” exclaimed the skipper, 
hoarsely, forgetful for the moment of his own 
smack’s peril in his admiration of the lands- 
man’s courage. “You’re worth a_ steam- 
injun, with a pluck like that. Out boat, 
lads!” 

The Heart of Oak gave a fearful roll to 
port as he spoke, and the crew were tumbled 
bodily into the. swimming scuppers. They 
scrambled, bruised and wet, to their feet, and 
seized the tackle to get the boat upon the 
bulwarks. They hoisted it up at last, and 
watching until the smack’s port bulwarks were 
again level with the water, they shot it over- 
board, the mate tumbling heavily in as the 


broad, squat craft sank deep down alongside 
Vol. xv.—90, 
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the Heart of Oak. The boat was tossed up 
again like a cork, and a huge white curling 
wave roared on and raised it as if to smash 
it to matchwood against the smack’s side. 
The mate fendered the boat off with his 
arms, and at his signal Stanton tumbled in as 
it fell away, as if sinking into a chasm. All this 
time it was being towed alongside the Heart 
of Oak, and in peril of capsizing every instant. 


““ THE BOAT WAS TOSSED UP LIKE A CORK.” 


Stanton seized an oar and kept the boat 
off as it rose again in the hissing, roaring 
swirl. This time it was sent broadside on 
by a wave and struck the side of the smack, 
as if its planks would be stove in; but its 
ribs were stout and seasoned, and they were 
not damaged beyond their rusty outer -coat 
of paint. As the boat fell away again the 
fourth hand dropped in, and before another 
sea could reach them he and the mate had 
got the oars and let the painter go, and were 
running dangerously before the gale, although 
Sharman gave them, as well as he could, the 
sheltering lee of the smack. 

The following seas threatened to engulf 
the boat, and in spite of all precautions 
water broke swampingly on board and kept 
Stanton, who had been provided with a 
bucket, baling ceaselessly. 

Standing, North Sea fashion, to their work, 
the mate and fourth hand facing each other, 
the mate looking ahead, they flew on. 
Silently, with clenched teeth, they staggered 
over great, green, angry hills of water that 
were racing after them with amazing swift- 
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ness. The bluff bow of the boat was kept 
unswervingly before the sea and wind. The 
seas smote the little craft with a thunderous 
sound, and a cataract of yeasty water tumbled 
into it. 

Stanton, panting and perspiring, in spite of 
the cold and wet, worked with a savageness 
that he had never felt before. He was as 
fine of courage as he was of frame, and a war 
like this was in keeping with the battle spirit 
that was now aroused within him. Sternly, 
unyieldingly, unwearyingly, he raised and bent 
his back as he scooped the water from the 
bottom and threw it into the sea from which 
it came. His example filled even these 
North Sea heroes with zeal and hope, and, 
with a blind belief that Providence would 
favour such a trip as theirs, they kept their 
course. 

They swiftly drew towards the sinking 
smack. It was wonderful, in such a waste of 
furious water, the boat kept up at all. But 
she floated and she progressed, and the 
captain of the steamer jammed 
his Tam-o’-Shanter harder down 
upon his head as he peered 
over the weather-cloth of 
his flying-bridge, and watched 
the boat as he might have 
watched some race or match 
ashore. 

“Go it, lads, and God help 
and bless you!” he roared, as 
the boat was swirled past the 
tramp’s stern and lost the shelter 
of the smack. When it had 
passed he shouted: “It’s all I 
can do, but I'll go ahead and 
give you my lee till you're in 
line with the smack.” 

He telegraphed to the engine- 
room, and the tramp, with a 
protest from every plate, forged 
half-speed ahead. She pitched 
fearfully, and the seas broke 
over her in immense volumes, 
and filled her well-deck with 
a weight of solid water that 
promised fair to burst the bul- 
warks or sink her bodily. 

The skipper rang again, and 
the engines went dead-slow, just 
keeping the tramp’s bows to it. 

But the boat had benefited by 
the shelter of her lee, and for 
two or three minutes the men 
within it had found their work 
a little easier. A few more 
guiding strokes of the oars, anda 
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few scends along huge waves, and they were 
under the Mary’s lee. 

“ Quick, for God’s sake! She’s settlin’ 
fast,” said the skipper of the A/ary, throwing 
a rope one end of which he had fastened to 
the stump of the mizzen. 

Stanton, who had risen for an instant to 
straighten his aching back, caught the rope 
as it whizzed snake-like past the boat, and in 
an instant had fastened the end to a thwart. 

“ Fender ’er off, sir ; never mind balin’!” 
bellowed the mate, and Stanton, thankful for 
the change, obeyed the order, and helped to 
keep the boat from being stove in against the 
sinking vessel’s side. 

“ Little ’un first,” said the mate, catching 
sight of the shivering cabin-boy. 

“ Jump, I'll catch you!” shouted Stanton, 
and the boy, seeing him and believing in the 
outstretched sinewy arms, waited for his 
chance, and jumped. The boy was caught 


by Stanton as he fell, and was soused into 
the water at the bottom of the boat. 


* Stick, 


“*yuMP, I'LL CATCH YOU,’ SHOUTED STANTON.” 
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boy,” said Stanton, and the boy grasped a 
thwart and clung grimly on. 

“* Now, as quick as you like,” shouted the 
mate, and the remaining hands of the AZary 
tumbled heavily into the boat as chance 
allowed. 

“ Get ’er away,” sang out the mate. “Cast 
off that line an’ shove her clear as hard as 
youcan. The MMary’s going by the head. 
All clear ?” 

He took his oar and set to work desperately 
to get the boat away from the suction of the 
sinking vessel. The fourth hand did the 
same, and Stanton, unbidden, resumed his 
baling. The rescued crew were looking 
yearningly at their foundering home. 

“She’s gone,” said the skipper, solemnly, 
and for just a second the mate turned his 
eyes to see the last of her. 

“Make for the lee of the tramp,”. he 
ordered, and they got under the shelter of 
the rusty iron wall, more easily now, for they 
had the wind and sea astern of them. 

“T’'ll take you on board,” shouted the 
tramp’s skipper. “Say the word, and it’s 
done.” 

“We'll shelter ’ere a bit, an’ then run for 
the ’Zart of Oak. We shall soon be blown 
to er,” rejoined the mate. “Thank yer 
kindly, all the same.” 

“ But you'll be safer here,” said the captain. 

“We can tackle the smack,” rejoined the 
mate. “Would you, sir,” he asked, turning 
to Stanton, “like to go on board that steam- 
boat ?” 

“ Thanks, no—I'll see it out,” rejoined the 
passenger, and went on with his baling. 

“* An’ a proper choice, sir,” roared the mate, 
admiringly. “You bet, the "Zart of Oak’s a 
sight better nor a old ireon pan like that. 
Now, lads, let’s get back. It'll be a dashed 
sight easier nor comin’.” 

They left their shelter, the captain giving 
them a parting cheer, and at last, as much by 
luck as skill, got back to the Heart of Oak. 
They fought round to her lee, and one by 
one got on board, the mate being the last to 
leave. As he sprang on to the streaming 
deck a wave twisted the boat at her painter 
and capsized her. The painter snapped, and 
the boat floated away bottom up. 

“Let her go,” shouted the skipper. “She'd 
ha’ had to go adrift in any case. We were 
bound to lose her. Hooray, sir,” he added, 
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as Stanton, red and exhausted, clung to the 
capstan. “Give ’im a cheer, lads ; never 
saw a finer thing done on the North Sea.” 

They gave him a cheer, the rescued boy 
joining in with a trembling treble. 

“Oh,” said Stanton, flushing a deep red. 
“Cheer yourselves ; I’ve done nothing.” But 
that tribute to a brave man from brave 
men was dear, and he felt that it was reward 
enough. 

The gale went down more swiftly than it 
had risen, and the sea subsided with extra- 
ordinary quickness. By the afternoon the 
wind was as gentle as a summer breeze, and 
the sea was setting into a swell on which, the 
skipper declared, a “kid in a tub” could 
travel safely. 

“We promised you a bucketin’, sir,” said 
Skipper Sharman, proudly, “‘an’ we’ve given 
you one. You'll sleep better to-night ashore 
nor you slept last night below. Come another 
trip, w’enever you’re disposed.” 

“Thanks,” replied Stanton. “Once in a 
lifetime’s enough forme. I reckon you'll be 
made a hero ashore for the rescue of the 
Mary’s crew.” 

“Lord bless you, sir, nothing o’ the sort. 
W’y should they? We only did our duty.” 

** But the peril of it !” said Stanton. 

* All in a day’s work out ’ere—especially 
in winter. It’s a sort o’ mutual aid—I ’elp 
you, some day you'll ’elp me. That’s the 
pay we get. Surely that’s enough !” 

“They wouldn't think so if they did the 
work ashore,” said Stanton, remembering how 
a man is glorified who wades into a pond 
and rescues someone who could hardly be 
drowned, except wilfully. “ And you'll get no 
recognition or reward ?” he asked, incredu- 
lously. 

“Not unless the sky falls—whatever put 
that into your head, sir?” He laughed, for 
the mere notion of it amused him greatly. 

“ T’ll see you do,” rejoined Stanton, sternly. 

And he did. The day after, being a man 
of prompt and zealous action and _ possessing 
influence, he moved the Royal Humane 
Society, and they awarded medals to Skipper 
Sharman and the crew of the Heart of Oak. 
Stanton also sent the skipper a fifty-pound 
note, to be divided amongst the crew as he 
thought fit; and to this day considers that 
the exhibition of North Sea smacksman’s 
skill and courage was cheap at the price. 











“Tack and Jill.” 


By WILLIAM G. 


E are all more or less familiar 
with that series of pictures 
which are known as “ Stories 
Without Words,” but we believe 
that the idea of telling nursery 
rhymes by means of photo- 
graphs is as novel as it is pretty. The credit 
of the idea belongs entirely to Mr. John H. 
Coath, a real artist in photography, who lives 
at Liskeard, in Cornwall. It would take 
pages of THE STRAND MAGAZINE to convey 
anything like an adequate notion of the ex- 
penditure of time, patience, and photographic 
plates necessary to obtain the results which 
Mr. Coath has achieved. 
The very first set of this 
interesting man’s photo- 
graphs which the writer 
saw was entitled “A Visit 
to the Dentist’s.” The 
first photo. showed a dear 
little girl just entering the 
surgery of an equally juve- 
nile dentist. The latter 
wore spectacles, and an 
expression of benevolent 
sapiency. He was appar- 
ently asking the cause of 
his little visitor’s bandaged 
jaw. 
The second photo. 
showed the sufferer sitting 
in a little wicker-chair whilst 
her mouth was being ex- 
amined by the dentist. 
Then came the extraction, 
the exhibition of the offend- 
ing molar to the relieved 
patient, and, lastly, the 
mutual congratulations of 
patient and dentist. The 
varying expressions were 
rendered in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. There is 
real pain shown in the little 
girl’s face as she leans back 
in the chair and opens her 
mouth. Determination is 
shown in the young dentist’s 
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face during the actual operation of extrac- 
tion, whilst the sunny smiles of both parties 
in the last picture reflect the very greatest 
credit upon Mr. Coath and his juvenile 
sitters. 

These latter, it should be mentioned here, 
are the artist’s own children, and they have 
been trained to act and pose intelligently 
ever since they were the tiniest mites. Merely 
to give a list of the nursery rhymes and 
general stories which Mr. Coath has illustrated 
in this way would occupy at least a column of 
the Magazine. We have, therefore, selected 


one representative set as typical of all. 


“JACK AND JILL WENT UP THE HILL ”"— 





“JACK AND JILL.” 


Our set tells the story of “ Jack and Jill” 
in a very dramatic and realistic manner. 
The photograph reproduced on the preceding 
page shows the pair going up the hill together 
to fetch the traditional pail of water. Both 


are daintily clad, and are evidently resolved 
to share the labour of the water-carrying. 
Each one of these photographs, by the way, 
should be carefully studied in order the better 
to appreciate the minute pains which “ Jack 
and Jill’s” father has bestowed, not merely 
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working is as follows. He first of all 
selects a story suitable for his purpose, 
such as “Little Red Riding Hood,” “ Boy 
Blue,” “When the Cat’s Away,” “ Little 
Miss Muffitt,” and many others. Having 
decided upon the story, he calls his little 
son and daughter into his studio, and 
tells it to them with a surprising abun- 
dance of detail. When he has got the 
children thoroughly into the spirit of the 
thing, Mr. Coath poses them for the tableau, 


“TO FETCH A PAIL OF WATER.” 


yn this set, but on all the other stories 
illustrated in a similar way. 

“For many years,” writes Mr. Coath, “I 
have made a special study of this class of 
work, and also of animal photography. I 
have been fortunate in securing many awards 
at the leading photographic exhibitions. Ever 
since I took up photography it has been my 
aim to let every picture of children tell its 
own story, even if that story be told in only 
one print.” 


It seems that Mr. method of 


Coath’s 


such as the second of the “ Jack and Jill” 
series which is here reproduced. In this 
photo. we see the traditional pair on top 
of the hill, but not exactly paying that 
attention to the water-drawing which is con- 
sistent with a strict sense of duty. Possibly 
it is to this that the subsequent catastrophe 
is due. 

So intelligent are Mr. Coath’s little ones, 
that, after they have heard the story, they 
themselves frequently suggest poses, attitudes, 
and facial expressions. Naturally they pose 
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best in a story they have a particular fancy 
for. And this was the case, by the way, in 
the “Jack and Jill” series reproduced in 
this little article. 

When doing a new story, Mr. Coath will 
often develop a negative immediately after 
the photograph is taken. Then, if the result- 
ing picture does not possess the dainty 
prettiness, pathos, or dramatic power required 
of it, the artist commences de nove, and 
perhaps entirely alters the design. In the 
next photograph reproduced we see that the 
well-known disaster has actually happened to 
“Jack and Jill.” Jack has 
fallen down and _ sustained 
serious injuries, whilst Jill, his 
inseparable companion, has 
also come to grief! It will 
be agreed that this picture 
is very well done indeed. 


“JACK FELL DOWN AND BROKE HIS CROWN, 


AND JILL CAME TUMBLING AFTER.” 


“My children,” says Mr. Coath, “have 


actually posed for me in this way—or been 
posed—ever since they were two or three 
months old.” 

The first series that told a story, however, 
was entitled “A Fishing Adventure.” This 
set was taken when the little girl was two and 
a half years old, and the boy one year older. 
The first picture in the fishing adventure 
shows the two preparing for mischief. The 
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girl is the instigator of the whole business. 
She suggests to her little brother that he 
shall get his father’s rod and creel and do his 
best to haul in gold-fish out of an ornamental 
globe in the drawing-room. The second 
picture shows them jointing the rod and 
putting on flies, after having placed the big 
globe full of water on the carpet. The third 
photograph shows the fun in full pro- 
gress. And so the story goes on. Trouble 
comes all too swiftly. Mamma is heard 
coming, and the anglers get excited. The 
globe is upset and broken all over the 
carpet. The fish are flop- 
ping about in that helpless 
way peculiar to fish very 
much out of their element, 
and the two little disciples 
of the immortal Izaak are 
weeping bitterly over the 
fragments. The last photo. 
of the set shows mamma 
seeking the culprits with up- 
raised cane, the little anglers 
themselves taking shelter 
beneath a chair and a table 
respectively. 

Mr. Coath’s little children 
enter into the spirit of the 
story so intelligently that 
the merest outline of the 
story is sufficient to give 
them the cue in the matter 
of attitude and expression. 

The little girl is now 
about eight years old and 
the boy nine. A capital 
example of their intelli- 
gence is afforded by the 
next “ Jack and Jill” illus- 
tration, which shows Jack, 
with a suitably ‘woful ex- 
pression, being ministered 
to by his resourceful and 
motherly little companion. 
Jack’s expression is, un- 
doubtedly, that of one who 
has “broken his crown,” 
and come to grief generally. 

Little Jill seems to take unto herself some 
blame for the misfortune, and she is doing 
her very best to bind up Jack’s injuries and 
hush up the matter as much as possible. 

I asked Mr. Coath what was the subject 
of the latest set he took. “It represents,” 
he said, “a young amateur juggler, who, 
having seen his real prototype at a place 
of amusement, is anxious to emulate the 
magician’s achievements for the benefit of 
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his own admiring brothers 
and sisters. To this end 
he takes a walking-stick, 
and one of his mother’s 
best plates. Of course, 
the performance ends dis- 
astrously, but there can 
be no doubt whatever that 
as an ingenious and novel 
exercise in photographic art, 
the set compares favour- 
ably with any that even 
Mr. Coath himself has yet 
turned out. 

In the last photo. we see 
that Jack and Jill are re- 
turning home —waterless, it 
is true, but still, not so 
deplorably circumstanced as 
they might be, thanks to 
the prompt and _ resolute 
action of Jill, who has in 
reality been the leader of 
the whole adventure. Ob- 
serve she is taking him home 


“JACK AND JILL.” 


“as 
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with that delightful air of 
proprietorship which all little 
maidens seem to assume 
instinctively over their male 
companions. Jill seems to 
be saying to herself, ‘‘ Well, 
never mind. I qwox/d insist 
on coming with you, and 
perhaps I was the cause of 
all that has happened. Still, 
things might have been very 
much worse if I hadn't 
been with you. I’ve looked 
after you, and now am bring- 
ing you home.” 

For the most part, Mr. 
Coath does not .publish 
these photographs direct. I 
believe his practice is to 
make over his rights in 
them—or some of them, at 
any rate, as in the present 
case —to the great photo- 
graphic firm of Messrs. F. 
Frith and Sons, of Reigate. 


“LL SEE YOU HOME ALL RIGHT,” 








By 


S you walk up the many score 
of steps leading to the Golden 
Pagoda in Rangoon, and come 
out upon the cemented flat 
in front of the tapering spire 
itself, you will see a Burmese 

temple a little to the right. Among other 
gods rested there once a small alabaster figure 
of Buddha, stained yellow, and with a hideous 
dragon-head ; but it is not there now. And 
because of that alabaster god, these things 
happened. 

Sir Lemuel Jones, C.LE., was Chief 
Commissioner of Burma. Lawrence Jones, 
captain of the “tramp” steamer, Vewcastle 
Maid, was his brother. More than that, 
they were twins, as like as two drops of 
water. It was Assmet that Sir Lemuel should 
rise te be Chief Commissioner, while it was 
Larry’s own fault that he was only captain of 
a freighter. But they both enjoyed themselves, 
each after his kind. 

One morning in November the ewcastle 
Maid glided up the Irawaddy and swung to 
moorings just off the main wharf at Rangoon. 
Larry had not seen his brother for years ; 
and, for the matter of that, did not care if 
many more years passed before he saw him. 
Their paths ran at right angles. He was 
there for a cargo of rice, not to renew family 
ties. 

It was because the chief engineer of 
the Newcastle Maid was a man after his 





own heart that he said, before going ashore : 
“I don’t want to get into a gale here, for 
I’ve had a letter from the owners over that 
last break I made in Calcutta ; if I come off 
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seas over, just lock me in the cabin, and don’t 
let me out. No matter what I say, keep me 
there until I’m braced up.” 

Then the captain went ashore. “I want 
to see the Golden Pagoda,” said he, as he 
chartered a gharry. 

“Come quickly, I’m waiting,” whispered 
the yellow image of Buddha, the alabaster 
god, in his ear. It was there, in the funny 
little temple all decked out with Chinese 
lanterns, and tinsel, and grotesque gods. 
Straight the influence ied him to it—to the 
dragon-headed god. 

Stealing was not one of Larry’s vices, but 
what matters man’s ways when the gods are 
running his life for him? It scorched his 
fingers when he touched it ; and when it was 
in his pocket it scorched his mind. The 
demon of impulse took possession of the 
captain. “I must do something,” and he 
thought of the usual routine—whisky. It 
held out no pleasing prospect. “ Something 
else, something else; something worthy of 
Captain Jones,” whispered the little god. 

He took a drive out through the canton- 
ments. As he bowled along in the old 
gharry a new experience came to him. 
Gentlemen lifted their hats; and _ ladies 
driving in their carriages smiled and bowed 
in the most gracious manner. 

“T wonder if there’s anything sticking to 
my face,” thought Larry, and he passed his 
hand carefully over its surface; it seemed 
all right. 

But still they kept it up—everybody he 
met ; and one officer, galloping by on his 
pony, took a pull at the animal’s head and 
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“IT WAS THERE, IN THE FUNNY LITTLE TEMPLE.” 


shouted, “Are you coming to the club to- 
night, sir ?” 

“No!” roared the captain ; for he hadn’t 
the faintest idea of going to a club without 
an invitation. 

“They'll be awfully disappointed,” came 
the echo of the officer’s voice as the gharry 
opened up a gap between them. 

“Very kind,” muttered Larry; “but I 
fancy they’ll get over it. Must have taken 
me for somebody else.” 

And the dragon grin on the face of the 
alabaster god in his pocket spread out 
until it was hideous to look upon. Larry 
didn’t see this; he was busy staring open- 
mouthed at the image of himself sitting in a 
carriage just in front. The carriage was 
turning out of a compound, and blocked the 
road, so that his own driver was forced to 
stop. He recognised the other man. It 
was Sir Lemuel, his twin brother. 

The recognition was mutual. The Com- 
missioner bowed quite coldly as the captain 
called out, “‘ How are you, Lemuel ?” 

Then the big Waler horses whipped the 
carriage down the road at a slashing gait, 
and Larry was left alone with The Thing in 
his pocket. 

“So that’s why they’ve been taking off 
their hats to me,” he mused. “They take 


me for Sir Lemuel. Great time he must 
Vol. xv.—91. 
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have ruling these yellow niggers out here. 
I’d like to be in his shoes just for a day, 
to see how it feels to be King of Burma.” 

All the way back to the hotel he was 
thinking about it. Arrived there, he wrote a 
note addressed to the Chief Commissioner, 
and sent it off bya native. “ That will bring 
him,” he muttered; “he always was a bit 
afraid of me.” 

It was six o’clock when Sir Lemuel arrived 
in his carriage. ‘There was a great scurrying 
about of servants, and no end of salaaming 
the “Lat” Sahib; for it was not often the 
Chief Commissioner honoured the hotel with 
his presence: He was shown to Captain 
Jones’s room. 

“Take a seat, Lem,” said Captain Larry, 
cheerfully. “I wanted to see you, and 
thought you’d rather come here than receive 
me at Government House.” 

“ Please be brief, then,” said Sir Lemuel, 
in his most dignified manner; “I have to 
attend a dinner at the club to-night in honour 
of the return of our Judicial Commissioner.” 

“Oh, Sir Lemuel will be there in time for 
that,” chuckled the captain. “But first, 
Lem, for the sake of old times, I want you 
to drink a glass of wine with me. You know 
we took a drink together pretty often the first 
year of our existence.” Then he broke into 
a loud sailor laugh that irritated the Com- 
missioner. 

“While I don’t approve of drinking to the 
extent you have carried it,” said Sir Lemuel, 
with judicial severity, “still, I can’t refuse a 
glass proffered by my brother.” 

“ Your twin brother,” broke in Larry ; “ of 
whom you’ve always been so fond, you 
know.” 

“T really must be going, so please tell me 
why you’ve sent for me.” But when he had 
drunk the glass of wine, he gave up all idea 
of going anywhere but to sleep—for it was 
drugged. 

Then Captain Larry stripped his brother, 
peeled the august body of the Commis- 
sioner as one would strip a willow, and 
draped him in his own sailor outfit. 
“You're a groggy - looking captain,” he 
said, as he tried to brace the figure up in a 
big chair ; “ you're a disgrace to the service. 
You'll have your papers taken away, first 
thing you know.” 

He had put the alabaster god on the table 
while he was making the transfer. 

“ This is all your doing,” he said, address- 
ing the figure. 

When he had arrayed himself in the 
purple and fine linen of the Commissioner, 
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he emptied the contents of the bottle of 
wine through the window. Then he went 
below and spoke to the proprietor. “The 
captain up-stairs, who had an important 
communication to make to me, has become 
suddenly most completely intoxicated. 
Never saw a man get drunk so quick in my 
life. Can you have him sent off to his ship, 
so that he won’t get in disgrace? It’s my 
express wish that this should be done, 

as he has been of service to me.” 


“ you'RE A DISGRACE TO THE SERVICE.” 


“ All right, sir,” exclaimed the hotel-keeper, 
touching his forehead with his forefinger in 
salute, “I will get Captain Davin, who is a 
great friend of his, to take him off right 
away.” 

“Most considerate man, the Chief Com- 
missioner,” remarked the Boniface, as the 
carriage rolled away. 

The carriage swung in under a shed-like 
portico at the front of a big, straggling 
bungalow. The driver pulled up his horses ; 
the two yaktail-bearing footmen, who had 
jumped down from their places behind as 
the carriage turned in off the road, ran hastily 
up, opening the door and lowering the steps 
for The Presence, the Lat Sahib, the Father 
of all Burmans. Only, Father and all as he 
was, none of his children served in the house, 
the captain noticed. All the servants were 
from India. 

“ Halloa! there’s the ship’s log,” exclaimed 
the captain, looking at the big visitors’ book 
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in the entrance. “Wonder where I’ve got 
to sign that. The ship musters a Lig crew,’ 
as he ran his eye down the long list of names. 

“When does The Presence want the 
carriage ?” asked a ponderous, much-liveried 
native servant, making a deep salaam. 

The captain pulled out his watch—Sir 
Lemuel’s watch. “It's a beauty,” he mused, 
as his eyes fell on its rich yellow sides. 
“Right away, mate — | 
mean bos’n — that is, tell 
him not to go away. 
Wonder what that fellow’s 
proper title is on the 
muster ?” 

“Ah, you’re to dine at 
the club to-night, Sir 
Lemuel,” a cheery English 
voice said, as a young man 
came out of a room on the 
right. 

“T know that,” angril) 
answered Larry. “I don't 
have to be told my busi 
ness.” 

“Certainly, Sir Lemuel ; 
but you asked me to jog 
your memory, as you are 


so apt to forget these 
things, you know.” 
*“*Quite right, quite 


right,” answered the captain. 
“Tf you catch me _for- 
getting anything else, just 
hold out a signal—that is, 
tip me the wink, will you?” 

“We've had a telegram 
from Lady Jones, Sir Lemuel-——” 

The cold perspiration stood out on the 
captain’s forehead. This was something he 
had forgotten all about. A bachelor himself, 
it had never occurred to him that Sir Lemuel 
was probably married and that he would 
have to face the wife. 

“Where is she? 
back ?” he gasped. 

“Oh, Sir Lemuel, it was only to say that 
she had arrived safely in Prome.” 

“Thank God for that!” exclaimed the 
captain, with a rare burst of reverence. 

The private secretary looked rather 
astonished. Sir Lemuel had always been a 
very devoted husband, but not the sort oi 
man to give way to an expression of strong 
feeling simply because his wife had arrived 
at the end of her journey. 

“Do you happen to remember what sh 
said about coming back?” he asked of the 
wondering secretary. 


When is she coming 
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“No, Sir Lemuel; but she'll probably 
remain till her sister is out of danger—a 
couple of weeks, perhaps.” 

“Of course, of course,” said the captain. 
“Thank the Lord!—I mean I’m so glad 
that she’s had a safe voyage,” he corrected 
himself, heaving a great sigh of relief. 
“That’s one rock out of the channel,” he 
muttered. 

A bearer was waiting patiently for him to 
go and thange his dress. The captain 
whistled ‘softly to himself when he saw the 
dress suit all laid out and everything in 
perfect order for a “quick change,” as he 
called it. As he finished dressing, the 
“bos’n,” he of the gorgeous livery, appeared, 
announcing, “‘ Johnson Sahib, sir.” 

““Who:?.” queried Captain Larry. 

“ Sec’tary Sahib, sir.” 

“Oh, that’s my private secretary,” he 
thought. 

“T’ve brought the speech, Sir I.emuel,” 
said the young man, as he entered. “ You'll 
hardly have time to go through it before we 
start.” 

The captain slipped the speech and the 
little alabaster god in his pocket, and they 
were soon bowling along to the official 
dinner. ‘Look here, Johnson,” he'said, “I 
think fever or something’s working on me. 
I can’t remember men’s faces, and get their 
names all mixed up. I wouldn't go to this 
dinner to-night if I hadn’t promised to. 
I ought to stay aboard the ship—I mean, I 
ought to stay at home. Now, I want you to 
help me through, and if it goes off all right, 
I'll double your salary next month. Safe to 
promise that,” he muttered to himself. “ Let 
Lem attend to it.” 

At the club, as the captain entered, the 
band struck up “God Save the Queen.” 

“By jingo, we’re late!” he said; “the 
show’s over.” 

“He Aas got fever or sun, sure,” thought 
his companion. “Qh, no, Sir Lemuel ; 
they’re waiting for you to sit down to dinner. 
There’s Mr. Barnes, the Judicial Commis- 
sioner, talking to Colonel Short, sir,” added 
the secretary, pointing to a tall, clerical-look- 
ing gentleman. “He’s looking very much 
cut up over the loss of his wife.” 

“Wife dead, must remember that,” thought 
Larry. 

Jus: then the Judicial Commissioner caught 
sight of the captain, and hastened forward to 
greet him. 

“How do you do, dear Sir Lemuel? 
I called this: afternoon. So sorry to find 
that Lady Jones was away. You must find 









it very lonely, Sir Lemuel ; I understand this 
is the first time you have been separated 
during the many years of your married life.” 

“Yes, I shall miss the little woman. That 
great barracks is not the same without her 
sweet little face about.” 

“That’s a pretty tall order,” ejaculated a 
young officer to a friend. And it was, con- 
sidering that Lady Jones was an Amazonian 
type of woman, 5ft. 1oin., much given to 
running the whole State, and known as the 
“Tronclad.” But Larry didn’t know that, 
and had to say something. 

“ Dear Lady Jones,” sighed the Judicial 
Commissioner, pathetically. “I suppose she 
returns almost immediately ?” 

“The Lord forbid-—at least, not for a few 
days. I want herto enjoy herself while she’s 
away. You will feel the loss of your wife, 
Mr. Barnes, even more than I ; for, of course, 
she will zever come back to you.” 

To say that general consternation followed 
this venture of the captain’s is drawing it 
very mild indeed, for the J. C.’s wife was not 
dead at all, but had wandered far away with 
a lieutenant in a Madras regiment. 

“Tt’s the Ironclad put him up to that. 
She was always down on the J. C. for marry- 
ing a girl half his age,” said an assistant 
Deputy Commissioner to a man standing 
beside him. 

The secretary was tugging energetically at 
the captain’s coat-tails. “ What is it, 
Johnson ?” he asked, suddenly realizing the 
tug. 

“ Dinner is on, sir.” 

“ Rare streak of humour the chief is develop- 
ing,” said Captain Lushton, with a laugh. 
“Fancy he’s rubbing it into Barnes on 
account of that appeal case.” 

Qwing to the indisposition of the Chief 
Commissioner, by special arrangement the 
secretary sat at his left, which was rather 
fortunate ; for, by the time dinner was over, 
the captain had looked upon the wine and 
seen that it was good—had looked several 
times. -What with the worry of keeping his 
glass empty, and answering, with more or 
less relevance, respectful questions addressed 
to him from different parts of the table, he 
pretty well forgot all about the speech lying 
in his lap. Once or twice he looked at it, 
but the approaches to the facts were so 
ambiguous, and veiled so carefully under 
such expressions as, “It is deemed expedient 
under existing circumstances,” etc., that he 
got very little good from it. One or two facts 
he gleaned, however ; that, owing to the extra- 
ordinary exertion of the Judicial Commis- 
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“THE SECRETARY WAS TUGGING AT THE CAPTAIN'S COAT-TAILS.” 


sioner, all the dacoits had, either been hung, 
transported to the Andamans, or turned from 


their evil course and made into peaceable 
tillers of the soil ; their two-handed daf had 
been dubbed up, more or less, into a plough- 
share. 

“Glad of that,” thought the captain. 
“Hate those beastly dacoits. They're like 
mutineers on shipboard. The padre-like 
lawyer must be a good one.” 

Another point that loomed up on his sailor 
vision like the gleam of a lighthouse was a 
reference to a petition calling attention to the 
prevalence of crime connected with sailors 
during the shipping season, and asking for 
the establishment of a separate police-court, 
with a special magistrate, to try these cases. 

“Shall we have the honour of your pre- 
s2nce at the races to-morrow ?” pleasantly 
asked a small, withy man, four seats down 
the table. 

The captain was caught unawares, and 
blurted out, “‘ Where are they ?” 

“On the race-course, sir.” 

The answer was a simple, straightforward 
one, but, nevertheless, it made everybody 
laugh. 

“TI thought they were on the moon,” said 
the captain, in a nettled tone. 

A man doesn’t laugh at a Chief Com- 
missioner’s joke, as a rule, because it’s funny, 


but the mirth that 
followed this was 
genuine enough. 

“Sir Lemuel is 
coming out,” said 
Captain Lushton. 
“ Pity the Iron- 
clad wouldn’t go 
away every week.” 

In the natural 
order of things, 
Sir Lemuel had to 
respond to the 
toast of “* The 
Queen.” Now, the 
secretary had very 
carefully and 
elaborately pre- 
pared the Chief 
C ommissioner’s 
speech for this 
occasion. Sir 
Lemuel had con- 
scientiously “ mug- 
ged” it up, and if 
he had not. at 
that moment been 
a prisoner on 
board the Vewcastle Maid, would have 
delivered it with a pompous sincerity which 
would have added to his laurels as a deep 
thinker and brilliant speaker. But the 
captain of a tramp steamer, with a mixed 
cargo of sherry, hock, and dry Monopole in 
his stomach, and a mischief-working alabaster 
god in his pocket, is not exactly the proper 
person to deliver a statistical, semi-official 
after-dinner speech. 

When the captain rose to his feet, the 
secretary whispered in his ear : “ For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t say anything about the Judicial’s 
wife. ‘Talk about dacoits”; but the speech, 
so beautifully written, so lucid in its mean- 
ing, and so complicated in its detail, became 
a waving sea of foam. From out the 
billowy waste of this indefinite mass there 
loomed only the tall figure of the cadaverous 
J. C. ; and attached to it, as a tangible some- 
thing, the fact that he had lost his wife and 
settled the dacoits. 

It was glorious, this getting up before two 
strings of more or less bald-headed officials 
to tell them how the State ought to be run- 
the ship steered, as it were. “Gentlemen,” 
he began, starting off bravely enough, “we 
are pleased to have among us once more our 
fellow-skipper, the Judicial Commissioner.” 

“The old buck’s got a rare streak of 
humour on to-night,” whispered Lushton. 
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“ His jovial face adds to the harmony of 
the occasion. I will not allude to his late 


loss, as we all know how deeply he feels it.” 
“Gad ! 
Lushton. 
“T repeat, we are glad to have him among 


but he’s rubbing it in,” said 
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of another assistant magistrate’s court to try 
these cases, presided over by a man more or 
less familiar with the shipping interests. 
Now, that’s the only sensible thing I ever 
heard talked of in this heathen land. Set a 
thief to catch a thief, I say. Put the ship in 
charge of a sailor himself — of a 
captain. None of your landlubbers.” 








“A RARE STREAK OF HUMOUR.” 


us once again. My secretary assures me 
that there’s not a single dacoit left alive in 
the province. There’s nothing like putting 
these rebellious chaps down. I had a mutiny 
myself‘ once, on board Zhe Kangaroo. I 
shot the ringleaders, and made every mother’s 
son of the rest of them walk the plank. So 
I’m proud of the good work the Judicial has 
done in this respect.” 

Now, it had been a source of irritating 
regret to every Deputy Commissioner in the 
service, that when he had caught a dacoit 
red-handed, convicted and sentenced him to 
be hanged, and sent the ruling up to the 
Judicial for confirmation, he had been 
promptly sat on officially, and the prisoner 
either pardoned or let off with a light sentence. 
Consequently these little pleasantries of the 
captain were looked upon as satire. 

“There is one other little matter I wish 
to speak about,” continued the captain, in 
the most natural manner possible, “and that 
is, the prevalence of what we might call 
‘sailor crimes’ in Rangoon.” He told in 
the most graphic manner of the importance 
of the shipping interests, for he was right at 
home on that subject, and wound up by say- 
ing: “I’ve been presented with a largely 
signed petition, praying for the establishment 


His theme was carrying him away ; 
he was on deck 
again. But the 
others thought it 
was only his 
humour; the 
strange, wunac- 
countable humour 
that had taken 
possession of him 
since the Ironclad 
had let go her hold. 

“Now, I know 
of a most worthy 
captain,” he con- 

tinued, “ who would fill 
this billet with honour to 
himself and profit to the 
Judicial. His name is 
Captain Jones—a name- 
sake of my own, I may say 
—of the Wenuvcastle Maid, 
2,000 tons register. I’ve known him ever 
since he was a babe, and the sailors won't 
fool him, I can tell you. I'd a talk with him 
this evening down at the hotel, and he’s just 
the man for the job. I'd sign the papers 
appointing him to-morrow if they were put 
before me. He ought to have a good salary, 
though,” he said, as he sat down, rather 
abruptly, some of them thought. 

The secretary sighed as he shoved in his 
pocket the written speech, which the captain 
had allowed to slip to the floor. “It'll do 
for another time, I suppose,” he said, wearily, 
“when he gets over this infernal touch of 
sun or Burma head.” 

People in India get used to that sort of 
thing happening — of their older officials 
saying startling things sometimes. That’s 
what the fifty-five years’ service is for—to 
prevent it. The other speeches did not 
appeal to Captain Larry much, nor, for the 
matter of that, to the others either. He 
had certainly made the hit of the evening. 

“It’s great, this,” he said, bucolically, to 
the secretary, as they drove home. 

“ What, sir?” 

“Why, making speeches, and driving home 
in your own carriage. I hate going aboard 
ship in a jiggledy sampan at night. I'll havea 
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string of wharves put all along the front there, 
so that ships won't have to load at their 
moorings. Just put me in mind of that 
to-morrow.” 


Next day there was considerable diversion 
on the Newcastle Maid. “The old man’s 
got the D. T.’s,” the chief engineer told the 
first officer. “I locked him in his cabin last 
night when they brought him off, and he’s 
banging things about there in great shape. 
Swears he’s the ruler of Burma and Sir 
Gimnel Somebody. I won't let him out till 
he gets all right 
again, for he’d go 
up to the agents 
with this cock- 
and-bull story. 
They’d cable 
home to the 
owners, and he’d 
be taken out of 
the ship sure.” 

That’s why Sir 
Lemuel tarried for 
a day on the 
Newcastle Maid. 
Nobody would go 
near him but the 
chief engineer, 
who handed him 
meat and drink 
through a_ port- 
hole and laughed 
soothingly at” his 
fancy tales. 


After chota 
hasre next morn- 
ing, the secretary 
brought to Cap- 
tain Larry a large 
basket of official 
papers for his perusal and signature. That 
was Sir Lemuel’s time for work. His motto 
was, business first, and afterwards more 
business. Each paper was carefully con- 
tained in a cardboard holder secured by 
red tape. 

“The log, eh, mate?” said Larry, when 
the secretary brought them into his room. 
“It looks ship-shape, too.” 

“This file, sir, is the case of Deputy 
Commissioner Grant, 1st Grade, of 
Bungaloo. He has memorialized the Govern- 
ment that Coatsworth, 2nd Grade, has been 
appointed over his head to the Commissioner- 
ship of Bhang. He’s senior to Coatsworth, 
you know, sir, in the service.” 





“* BANGING THINGS ABOUT.” 
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“Well, why has Coatsworth been made 
first mate then ?” 

“Grant's afraid it’s because he offended 
you, sir,, went you went to Bungaloo. He 
received you in a jakran coat, you remember, 
and you were awfully angry about it.” 

“Oh, I was, was 1? Just shows what an 
ass Sir Lemuel can be sometimes. Make 
Grant a Commissioner at once, and I'll sign 
the papers.” 

“ But there’s no Commissionership open, 
sir, unless you set back Coatsworth.” 

“Well, I’ll set him back. I’ll discharge him 
from the service. 
What else have 
you got there? 
What’sthat bundle 
on the deck?” 

“They're native 
petitions, sir.” 

Larry took up 
one. It began with 
an Oriental pro- 
fusion of gracious 
titles bestowed 
upon the Commis- 
sioner, and went 
into business by 
stating that the 
writer, Baboo 
Sen’s wife, had got 
two children, “ by 
the grace of God 
and the kind 
favour of Sir 
Lemuel, the 
Father of all Bur- 
mans.” And the 
long petition was 
all to the end that 
Baboo Sen might 
have a month’s 
leave of absence. 

Larry chuckled, for he did not understand 
the complex nature of a Baboo’s English. 
The next petition gave him much food for 
thought; it made his head ache. The 
English was like logarithms. “ Here,” he 
said to the secretary, “ you fix these petitions 
up later ; I’m not used to them.” 

He straightened out the rest of the official 
business in short order. Judgments that 
would have taken the wind out of Solomon's 
sails, he delivered with a rapidity that made 
the secretary’s head swim. They were not 
all according to the code, and would pro- 
bably not stand if sent up to the Privy 
Council. At any rate, they would give Sir 
Lemuel much patient undoing when he came 























into his own again. The secretary unlocked 
the official seal, and worked it, while the 
captain limited his signature to “ L. -Jones.” 

“That’s not forgery,” he mused; “ it means 
‘Larry Jones.’ ” 

“The Chiefs hand is pretty shaky this 
morning,” thought the secretary; for the 
signature was not much like the careful, 
clerkly hand that he was accustomed to see. 

Sir Lemuel’s wine had been a standing 
reproach to Government House. A dinner 
that either turned a man into a teetotaler or 
a dyspeptic ; and at “fin, when the captain 
broached a bottle of it, he set his glass down 
with a roar. 

“He’s brought me the vinegar,” he ex- 
claimed, “ or the coal oil. Is there no better 
wine in the house than this?” he asked the 
butler ; and when told there wasn’t, he 
insisted upon the secretary writing out an 
order at once for fifty dozen Pommery. 
“ Have it back in time for dinner, sure! I'll 
leave some for Lem, too ; this stuff isn’t good 
for his blood,” he said to himself, grimly. 

“T’m glad this race meet is on while I’m 
king,” he thought, as he drove down after 
tiffin, taking his secretary with him. ‘“ They 
say the Prince of Wales always gets the 
straight tip, and I'll be sure to be put on to 
something good.” 

And. he was. Captain Lushton told him 
that his mare Nettie was sure to win the 
Rangoon Plate, forgetting to.mention that 
he himself had backed Tomboy for the 
same race. 

“Must have wrenched a leg,” Lushton 
assured Larry when Nettie came in abso- 
lutely last. 

It was really wonderful how many “ good 
things” he got on to that did run last, or 
thereabouts. It may have been the little 
alabaster Buddha in his pocket that brought 
him the bad luck ; but as the secretary wrote 
“IT O U’s” for all the bets he made, and as 
Sir Lemuel would be into his own again 
before settling day, and would have to pay 
up, it did not really matter to the captain. 

The regiment was so pleased with Sir 
Lemuel’s contributions that the best they 
had in their marquee was none too good for 
him. The ladies found him an equally ready 
mark. Mrs. Leyburn was pretty, and had 
fish to fry. “I must do a little missionary 
work while the Ironclad’s away,” she thought. 

Her mission was to instal her husband in 
the position of port officer. That came out 
‘ater—came out at the ball that night. The 
captain assured her that he would attend. 
There is always a sort of Donnybrook 
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Derby at the end of a race day in Rangoon. 
Ponies are gently sequestered from their more 
or less willing owners, and handed over 
minus their saddles, to sailors, who pilot 
them erratically around the course for a con- 
tributed prize. When the captain saw the 
hat going around for the prize money, he 
ordered the secretary to write out a “chit” 
for 200 rupees. “Give them something 
worth while, poor chaps,” he said. 

* And to think that the Ironclad has kept 
this bottled up so long,” muttered Lushton. 

“T always said you had a good heart,” 
Mrs. Leyburn whispered to the captain. “If 
people would only let you show it,” she 
added, maliciously ; meaning, of course, Lady 
Jones. 

The Chief Commissioner was easily the 
most popular man in Burma that night. It 
was with difficulty the blue-jackets could be 
kept from carrying him home on their 
shoulders. “I hope Lem is looking after 
the cargo all right,” murmured the captain, 
as he drove home to dinner. “TI seem to be 
getting along nicely. Lucky the old cat’s 
away.” 

The captain danced the opening quadrille 
at the ball with the wife of the Financial 
Commissioner, and bar a little enthusiastic 
rolling engendered of his sea life, and a 
couple of torn trails as they swept a little 
too close, he managed it pretty well. The 
secretary had piloted him that far. Then 
Mrs. Leyburn swooped down upon him. 
There is an adornment indigenous to 


. every ball-room in the East, known as the 


kala jagah : it may be a conservatory or a 
bay window. A quiet seat among the 
crotons, with the drowsy drone of the waltz 
flitting in and out among the leaves, is just 
the place to work a man. 

I’m telling you this now; but Mrs. Ley- 
burn knew it long ago : moons before Captain 
Larry opened the ball with the Financial 
Commissioner’s wife. Not that Mrs. Leyburn 
was the only woman with a mission. Official 
life in India is full of them ; only, she had 
the start—that was all. 

“It’s scandalous,” another missionary said 
to Captain Lushton. ‘“They’ve been in 
there an hour—they’ve sat out three dances. 
I’m sorry for poor dear Lady Jones.” 

Among the crotons the missionary-in-the- 
field was saying: “I’m sure Jack ordered the 
launch to meet you at the steamer that time, 
Sir Lemuel. He knows you were frightfully 
angry about it, and has felt it terribly. He’s 
simply afraid to ask you for the billet of port 
officer ; and that horrible man who is acting 
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officer now will get it, and poor Jack won't 
be able to send me up to Darjeeling next hot 
weather. And you'll be going for a month 
again next season, Sir Lemuel, won’t you?” 
Now, as it happened, the captain had had 
a row with the acting port officer coming up 
the river; so it was just in his mitt, as he 
expressed it. “I'll arrange it for Jack to- 
morrow,” he said ; “ never fear, little woman.” 


“*LL ARRANGE IT FOR JACK TO-MORROW,’ HE SAID.” 


(“He spoke of you as Jack,” she told Leyburn 


later on, “and it’s all right, love. Lucky the 
Ironclad was away.”) 

A lady approaching from the ball-room 
heard a little rustle among the plants, pushed 
eagerly forward, and stood before them. 
Another missionary had entered the field. 
“I beg pardon, Sir Lemuel,” and she dis- 
appeared. 

“ Perfectly scandalous!” she said, as she 
met Lushton. “Someone ought to advise 
dear Lady Jones of that designing creature’s 
behaviour.” 

“For Cupid’s sake, don’t,” ejaculated 
Lushton, fervently. ‘“ Let the old boy have 
his fling. He doesn’t get out often.” 

“T’ve no intention of doing so rryself,” 
said his companion, with asperity. 

But all the same a telegram went that 
night to Lady Jones at Prome, which bore 
good fruit next day, and much of it. 

When they emerged from the crotons, Mrs. 
Leyburn was triumphant. The captain was 
more or less pleased with things as_ they 
were. “Jack will probably crack Lem’s 
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head when he doesn’t get his appointment,” 
he thought. 

The band was playing a.waltz, and he and 
Mrs. Leyburn mingled with the swinging 
figures. As they rounded a couple that 
steered across the captain’s course, his coat- 
tails flew out a little too horizontally, and the 
yellow-faced alabaster god rolled on the floor. 
It spun around like a top fora few times, 
and then sat bolt ‘upright, grin- 
ning with hideous familiarity at 
the astonished dancers. Not 
that many were dancing now, 
for a_ wondering . crowd com- 
menced to collect about the 
captain and the grotesque little 
Buddha. . The lady-who-had- 
seen took in the situation in an 
instant ; for jealousy acts like 
new wine on the intellect. She 
darted forward, picked up the 
obese « little god, and, with a 
sweet smile on her gentle face, 
Eroffered it to the captain’s 
companion, with the remark, 
“T think you’ve dropped one of 
your children’s toys.” 

Captain Larry was  speech- 
less ; he was like a hamstrung 
elephant, and as helpless. 

A private secretary is a most 
useful adjunct to a Chief 
Commissioner, but a private 
secretary with brains is a jewel. 
So when Johnson stepped quickly forward and 
said, “ Excuse me, madam, but that figure 
belongs to me ; I dropped it,” the captain felt 
as though a life-line had been thrown to him. 

The secretary put the Buddha in his 
pocket ; and it really appeared as though 
from that moment the captain’s luck de- 
parted. He slipped away early from the 
ball; it seemed, somehow, as though the 
fun had gone out of the thing. He began 
to have misgivings as to the likelihood of the 
chief engineer keeping his brother shut up 
much longer. “I'll get out of this in the 
morning,” he said, as he turned into bed. 
“I’ve had enough of it. I’ll scuttle the ship 
and clear out.” 

This virtuous intention would have been 
easy of accomplishment, comparatively, if he 
had not slept until ten o’clock. When he 
arose, the secretary came to him with a 
troubled face. ‘“ There’s a telegram from 
Lady Jones, Sir Lemuel, asking for the 
carriage to meet her at the station, and 
I’ve sent it. She’s chartered a special train, 
and we expect her any moment.” 
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“Great Scot! I’m lost!” moaned the 
captain. “I must get out of this. Help 
me dress quickly, that’s a good fellow.” 

An official accosted him as he came out 
of his room. “I want to see you, Sir 
Lemuel.” 

“Ts that your tom-tom at the door?” 
answered the captain, quite irrelevantly. 

“Ves, Sir Lemuel.” 

“Well, just wait here for a few minutes. 
I’ve got to meet Lady Jones, and I’m 
late.” 

Jumping into the cart, he drove off 
at a furious clip. Fate, in the shape 
of the Ironclad, swooped 
down upon him at the very 
gate. He met Lady Jones 
face to face. 
“Stop!” she cried, ex- 
citedly. “Where are you 
going, Sir Lemuel ?” 

“T’m not Sir Lemuel,” 
roared back the  disap- 
pointed captain. 

“Nice exhibition you're 
making of yourself—Chief 
Commissioner of Burma.” 

“T’m not the Commissioner of Burma. 
I'm not your Sir Lemuel,” he answered, 
anxious to get away at any cost. 

“The man ismad. The next thing you'll 
deny that I’m your wife.” 

“Neither are you!” roared the enraged 
captain, and away he sped. 

Lady Jones followed. It was a procession ; 
the red spokes of the tom-tom twinkling in 
and out the bright patches of sunlight as it 
whirled along between the big banyan trees ; 
and behind, the carriage, Lady Jones sitting 
bolt upright with set lips. The captain 
reached the wharf first. He was down the 
steps and into a sampan like a shot. 

It was the only sampan there. The carriage 
dashed up at that instant. There was no other 
boat ; there was nothing for it but to wait. 


“Come, Lem, get into these duds and 
clear out,” cried the captain, as he burst into 
his cabin. 

“You villain! I'll have you sent to the 
Andamans for this,” exclaimed the prisoner. 
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““ HE WAS INTO A SAMPAN LIKE A SHOT!” 


“Quick! Your wife’s waiting on the 
dock,” said Larry. 

That had the desired effect; Sir Lemuel 
became as a child that had played truant. 

“What have you done, Larry ?” he cried, 
pathetically. “ You’ve ruined me.” 

“No, I’ve done you good. And I've left 
you some decent wine at ihe house. Get 
ashore before she comes off.” 

“There’s no help for it,” said Sir 
Lemuel. “There are your orders to 
proceed to Calcutta to load; your beastly 
chief engineer insisted on shoving them 
in to me.” 


* Don’t ‘ my love’ me!” said the Ironclad, 
when Sir Lemuel climbed penitently into the 


carriage. ‘“‘An hour ago you denied that I 
was your wife.” 

And so they drove off, the syce taking the 
tom-tom back to its owner. It took Sir 
Lemuel days and days to straighten out the 
empire after the rule of the man who had 
been “King for a day.” 





What Makes a Cricket Ball Curl in the Air ? 
By F. M. GILpert, B.A. 


“Whether any bowlers can inpass this curl in the air to the ball at will is a moot point. . . . 
bowlers themselves, why or how curl in the air takes place."—Ranyrt Sinuyj1. 


any more than the 


S a contemporary with Ranjit 
Sinhji at Cambridge, the 
writer has read “The Jubilee 
Book of Cricket ” with intense 
interest. Hoping to add some- 
thing worth saying to the 
Prince’s remarks about bowling, he is making 
an attempt to explain, in terms intelligible to 
a non-mathematical man, the effect of various 
spins on the flight of a cricket ball from 
the bowler’s hand to the ground. Nearly all 
bowlers can make the ball “break” or 
“turn” as it pitches ; and this result is well 
known to be caused by the friction between 
the spinning ball and the ground. But the 
effects of the friction between a spinning 
ball and the air surrounding it are not so 
well understood. Occasionally one meets a 


bowler able to make the ball curl by letting 
it go from his hand in a peculiar way, but he 
is a4ways unable to understand the phenome- 


non or communicate his gift to others. 

Let us imagine. we are looking at the 
spinning ball from the point of view of the 
bowler’s umpire. The first two spins we 
take are the ordinary breaking balls, (a) from 
the off, (4) from the leg. 


a O 


A mere mention of these will suffice for 
the present. If there be no wind, the 
atmospheric flight is practically the same as 
that of a ball without spin. In cases (a) and 
(4) the ball is turning, in the direction shown 
by the arrows, like a rifle bullet, round a 
horizontal axis pointing in the direct line of 
flight. 

Now to consider the effects of the two 
spins in Figs. (¢) and (@), where the ball is 


a1) nee 


I have not been able to discover, 


turning round a horizontal axis pointing at 
right angles to the line of the wicket. 

Following Ranjit Sinhji’s book, we will call 
these spins by the billiard terms, (¢) Top and 
(2) pRaG. In order to understand their 
effect upon the ball’s flight, we must notice 
that the ball, in its course, is pushing away 
the highly compressible air from the front of 
it and is escaping from that behind. There 
is, therefore, more air-pressure in front of the 
ball than behind, so that the friction in front 
is stronger than that behind, and the latter 
will be overcome. This is the gist of the 
whole matter. The ball in Fig. (¢) rolls 
up or CLIMBs, and in Fig. (@) rolls down 
or DIVES on the denser air in front, just 
as a cyclist’s wheel propels him by turn- 
ing on the road. So that a ball with 
“Top” tends tocLims and pitch further from 
the bowler than it would have done had it 
been without spin. If anybody doubts this, 
let him watch the flight of a well-driven golf 
ball swept off the tee by the club-head just 
on the rise. Of course, DRAG has the 
reverse effect, making the ball dive and pitch 
shorter. The iron shot in golf illustrates 
this very well. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Top makes the ball come more quickly 
from the pitch, while prac retards it. 

The next two spins are not mentioned by 
Ranjit Sinhji. They take place round a vertical 
axis and produce that sideways “curl” in the 
air for which Mr. King, the American, is 


The explanation is of the same nature as 
before. ‘Take the spin represented in Fig. (e). 
Every small portion of the surface of the 
ball is moving horizontally, so the ball 
has no tendency either to climb or dive. 
The air- friction on the front of the 
ball makes it roll from “off” to “leg.” 
We will call this spin orr-curL. Of 
course, the smaller friction on the back of 





WHAT MAKES A CRICKET BALL CURL IN THE AIR? 


the ball has the opposite tendency, thus 
lessening the effect, but not destroying 
it. Naturally, the reverse spin, Fig. (/), 
produces a curl in the other direction, from 
the leg side to the off. We will call it “ LEc- 
cuRL.” A right-hand bowler with a low 
delivery often has this spin. 

The OFF-CURL, Fig. (e), ought to be one of 
the easiest spins for a right-hand bowler with 
a high delivery. It is just possible that what 
Ranjit Sinhji calls the “action break” of a 
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travelling against the wind will curl, dive, or 
climb more than if the wind be with it. 
This is once more due to the increased air- 
pressure and friction on the front part of the 
ball, without any corresponding increase 
behind it. Soa bowler who can curl ought 
to be heiped rather than hindered by having 
the wind against him. 

As every ball bowled combines in 
more or less degree each of the three 
simple spins and their separate effects, the 
following tables may be of 
interest. Look at the spin, 
Fig. (af), for example. 
It causes a curl from leg 
to off, and a_ break back 





from off to leg—a terrible ball 











fast bowler may really be this curl from the 
off to leg ; for it may be noticed that a curling 
ball may pitch out of the direct line between 
the bowler and the stumps, and yet hit the 
wicket, even when the ground is too smooth 
and hard to take a slow bowler’s finger break. 
Perhaps a_ bird’s-eye view will make the 
matter plain. 

The ball leaves the bowler’s hand at A, in 
a direction which would take it well away to 
the off were it not curling. After pitching at 
B, the ball may go straight for the stumps, 
without “ breaking” a hair’s breadth. This 
effect is evidently independent of ground- 
friction. It is more easily produced by a fast 
bowler than by a slow one, owing to the air 
resistance being approximately proportional 
to the SQUARE of the ball’s velocity. For 
example, supposing that Richardson bowls 
three times as fast as Briggs, he has about 
nine times as much air-friction to help him 
in making the ball curl. If this is at first 
sight not quite clear, it becomes evident by 
remembering that his ball not only impinges 
on three times as many air particles in the 
same time, but pushes each one away with 
three times the force. And as his ball goes 
from wicket to wicket in one-third of the 
time, it will curl three times as much, pro- 
vided that it has the same spin. 

Up to this point we have been considering 
a windless atmosphere ; but a thoughtful 
bowler must not forget the wind. A ball 
curling from the off, Fig. (e), has both curl 
and pace increased by a cross wind from off 
to leg, because the wind-pressure is applied 
to the off side of the ball, so that the spin 
helps it on in the line of flight. And it will 
not be out of place to mention that a ball 








- to play! 


DIFFERENT SPINS SEEN BY THE 
THE LEVEL 


THE 
BOWLER’S UMPIRE, AT 

OF HIS EYE. 
1.—THE Six SIMPLE SPINS. 


5 


(a) 


Breaks from 
the off. 


Flight practi- 
cally the same 
as without 
spin. 


Breaks from 
the leg. 





‘*Top” spin; quicker from 
pitch ; climbs. 


** Drag” spin; slower from 
pitch ; dives. 


Horizontal spin ; curls from 
the off. (Counter clock-wise 
seen from above.) 


Horizontal spin ; curls from 
the leg. (Clock-wise seen 
from above.) 
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(ad) (ae) 





Gf) 





(df) 




















2.+THE TWELVE DOUBLE SPINs. 


Each is compounded of two simple spins and combines the effect of both. Thus (a/) on referring to the 


simple spins, curls from leg and breaks from the off. 


@ef) 








(ace) (ce) (Get) 





























3.--THE E1cuHr TREBLE SPINs. 
Each is compounded of three simple spins, and combines the effect of all three. 
leg, dives and breaks from the off. 


Thus (ad/) curls from 


These remarks may be summarized in the 
following simple statement: The ground- 
bias, or break, is in the direction in which 
the spin is carrying the fof of the ball. The 
air-bias, or curl, is in the direction in which 
the spin is carrying the dack of the ball. 

One point more may be mentioned, lest it 
should be thought that too much has been 
proved. It would be natural to ask why 
every ball bowled does not swerve in the air 
and break if the spin on it is treble. The 
answer is simple—it does. But these effects 


are purely matters of degree. If the flight 
be slow and the spin weak the curl is 
probably microscopic, though the break may 
be perceptible. But even an inexperienced 
eye will detect the curl on a ball hit round 
with a horizontal bat to square-leg, or driven 
with a slicing stroke over cover-point’s head. 
So the bowler’s spin must be strong and his 
pace good, otherwise the soft, gentle, velvety 
friction of the air, though .acting constantly 
throughout the whole flight of the ball, will 
not cause a noticeable curl. 





Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


IV.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMATEUR COMMISSION AGENT. 


eccentric American had 
assured me that if I won the 
great race for him I need not 
be “skeert” lest he should 
fail to treat me well; and to 
do him justice, I must admit 
that he kept his word magnanimously. 
While we sat at lunch in the cosy hotel 
at Limburg he counted out and paid 
me in hand the fifty good gold pieces 
he had promised me. “Whether these 
Deutschers fork out my twenty thousand 
marks or not,” he said, in his brisk way, “ it 
don’t much matter. I shall get the contract, 
and I shall hev gotten the adver¢izement ! ” 

“Why do you start your bicycles 
in Germany, though?” I asked, 





dirt cheap—is, to sell your patent for every 
cent it’s worth to an English company, and 
let them boom or bust on it.” 

“TI see,” I said, catching at it. ‘The 
principle’s as clear as mud, the moment you 
point it out to one. An English company 
will pay you well for the concession, and 
work for a smaller return on its investment 
than you Americans are content to receive 
on your capital !” 

“That’s so! You hit it in one, miss! 
Which will you take, a cigar or a cocoa-nut ?” 

I smiled. “And what do you think you 
will call the machine in Europe ?” 

He gazed hard at me, and _ stroked 

his straw-coloured 
moustache. 





innocently. “I should have thought 
myself there was so much a better 
chance of selling them in England.” 


“LET THEM BOOM OR BUST ON IT.” 


He closed one eye, and looked abstractedly 
at the light through his glass of pale yellow 
Brauneberger with the other. ‘“ England? 
Yes, England! Well, see, miss, you hev 
not been raised in business. Business is 
business. ‘The way to do it in Germany is— 
to manufacture for yourself—and I’ve got my 
works started right here in Frankfort. The 
way to do it in England—where capital’s 


“Well, what do 
you think of the 
Lois Cayley ?” 

“For Heaven's 
sake, no!” I 
cried, fervently. 
“Mr. Hitch- 
cock, I implore 
you!” 

He smiled pity 
for my weakness. 
“ Ah, high-toned 
again?” he re- 
peated, as if it 
were some natural 
malformation 
under which I 
laboured. ‘ Oh, 
ef you don’t like 
it, miss, we'll say 
no more about it. 
I am a gentleman, 
lam. What’s the 
matter with the 
Excelsior ?” 

“ Nothing, ex- 
cept that it’s very 
bad Latin,” I 

objected. 
“That may be so; but it’s very good 
business.” 

He paused and mused, then he murmured 
low to himself, “*‘ When through an Alpine 
village passed.’ That’s where the idea of 
the £xcelsior comes in; see? ‘It goes up 
Mont Blanc,’ you said yourself. ‘Through 
snow and ice, A cycle with the strange device, 


$92 


Excelsior ! 
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“Tf I were you,” I said, “I would stick to 
the name A/anifou. It’s original, and it’s 
distinctive.” 

“Think so? Then chalk it up ; the thing’s 
done. You may not be aware of it, miss, 
but you are a lady for whose opinion in such 
matters I hev a high regard. And you 
understand Europe. I donot. I admit it. 
Everything seems to me to be verdoten in 
Germany ; and everything else to be dad form 
in England.” 

We walked down the steps together. 
“What a picturesque old town!” I said, 
looking round me, well pleased. Its beauty 
appealed to me, for I had fifty pounds in 
pocket, and I had lunched sumptuoasly. 

“ Old town?” he repeated, gazing with a 
blank stare. ‘You call this town o/d, do 
you ?” 

“Why, of course! Just-look at the cathe- 
dral! Eight hundred years old, at least !” 

He ran his eye down the streets, dissatisfied. 
“Well, ef this town is old,” he said at last, 
with a snap of his fingers, “it’s precious little 
for its age.” And he strode away towards 


the railway station. 

“ What about the bicycle?” I asked ; for it 
lay, a silent victor, against the railing of the 
steps, surrounded by a crowd of inquiring 


Teutons. 

He glanced at it carelessly. “Oh, the 
wheel?” he said. “ You may keep it.” 

He said it so exactly in the tone in which 
one tells a waiter he may keep the change, 
that I resented the impertinence. “ No, 
thank you,” I answered. “I do not require 
it.” 

He gazed at me, open-mouthed. ‘ What? 
Put my foot in it again?” he interposed. 
“ Not high-toned enough? Eh? Now, I 
do regret it. No offence meant, miss, nor 
none need be taken. What I meant to 
in-sinuate was this: you hev won the big 
race for me. Folks will notice you and talk 
about you at Frankfort. Ef you ride a 
Manitou, that'll make ’em talk the more. A 
mutual advantage. Benefits you; benefits 
me. You get the wheel; I get the adverézze- 
ment. 

I saw that reciprocity was the lodestar of 
his life. “ Very well, Mr. Hitchcock,” I said, 
pocketing my pride, “I'll accept the machine, 
and I'll ride it.” 

Then a light dawned upon me. I saw 
eventualities. “Look here,” I went on, 
innocently—recollect, I was a girl just fresh 
from Girton—“I am thinking of going 
on very soon to Switzerland. Now, why 
shouldn’t I do this—try to sell your machines, 
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or, rather, take orders for them, from any- 
body that admires them? A mutual advan- 
tage. Benefits you; benefits me. You sell 
your wheels ; I get 5 

He stared at me. “The commission?” 

“T don’t know what commission means,” 
I answered, somewhat at sea as to the name ; 
“but I thought it might be worth your while, 
till the Manitou becomes better known, to 
pay me, say, 10 per cent. on all orders I 
brought you.” 

His face was one broad smile. “I do 
admire at you, miss,” he cried, standing still 
to inspect me. “You may not know the 
meaning of the word commission ; but 
durned ef you haven’t got a hang of the 
thing itself that would do honour to a Wall 
Street operator, anyway.” 

“Then that’s business ?” I asked, eagerly ; 
for I beheld vistas. 

“ Business?” he repeated. “ Yes, that’s 
jest about the size of it—business. Adver- 
tisement, miss, may be the soul of commerce, 
but Commission’s its body. You go in and 
win. Ten per cent. on every order you send 
me!” 

He insisted on taking my ticket back to 
Frankfort. “ My affair, miss; my affair!” 
There was no gainsaying him. He was 
immensely elated. “The biggest thing in 
cycles since Dunlop tyres,” he repeated. 
“ And to-morrow, they’ll give me adver/sse- 
ments gratis in every newspaper !” 

Next morning, he came round to call on 
me at the Abode of Unclaimed Domestic 
Angels. He was explicit and generous. 
“Look here, miss,” he began; “I didn’t do 
fair by you when you interviewed me about 
your agency last evening. I took advantage, 
at the time, of your youth and inexperience. 
You suggested 10 per cent. as_ the 
amount of your commission on sales you 
might effect; and I jumped at it. That 
was conduct unworthy of a_ gentleman. 
Now, I will not deceive you. The ordinary 
commission on transactions in wheels is 25 
per cent. I am going to sell the Manitou 
retail at twenty English pounds apiece. You 
shall hev your 25 per cent. on all orders.” ~ 

“Five pounds for every machine I sell?” 
I exclaimed, overjoyed. 

He nodded. ‘That's so.” 

I was simply amazed at this magnificent 
prospect. ‘* The cycle trade must be honey- 
combed with middlemen’s profits !” I cried ; 
for I had my misgivings. 

“That’s so,” he replied again. “Then 
jest you take and be a middlewoman.” 

“ But, as a consistent socialist-—-—” 
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“Tt is your duty to fleece the capitalist and 
the con-sumer. A mutual benefit—triangular 
this time. I get the order, the public gets the 
machine, and you get the commission. I am 
richer, you are richer, and the public is 
mounted on much the best wheel ever yet 
invented.” 

“That sounds plausible,” I admitted. “I 
shall try it on in Switzerland. I shall run up 
steep hills whenever I see any likely customers 
looking on ; then I shall stop and ask them 
the time, as if quite accidentally.” 

He rubbed his hands. “You take to 
business like a young duck to the water,” 
he exclaimed, admiringly. “ That’s the way 
to rake em in! You go up and say to them, 
‘Why not investigate? We defy competition. 
Leave the drudgery of walking up-hill beside 
your cycle! Progress is the order of the day. 
Use modern methods! This is the age of 
the telegraph, the telephone, amd the type- 
writer. You kin no longer afford to go on 


with an antiquated, antediluvian, armour- 
plated wheel. 


Invest in a Hill-Climber, the 


I shall say, simply, ‘This is a 
You can see for yourself 
how it climbs hills. Try it, if you wish. It 
skims like a swallow. And I get what they 
call five pounds commission on every one I 
can sellof them!’ I think that way of dealing 
is much more likely to bring you in orders.’ 
His admiration was undisguised. “ Well, 
I do call you a woman of business, miss,” he 
cried. “ You see it at a glance. That’s so. 
That’s the right kind of thing to rope in the 
Europeans. Some originality about you. 
You take ’em on their own ground. You've 
got the draw on them, you hev. I like your 
system. ‘ee 


style at all. 
lovely new bicycle. 


You'll jest haul in the dollars ! 
“T hope so,” I said, fervently ; for I had 

evolved in my own mind, oh, such a /ovely 

scheme for Elsie Petheridge’s holidays ! 

He gazed at me once more. “Ef only I 
could get hold of a woman of business like 
you to soar through life with me,” he mur- 
mured. 

I grew interested in my shoes. His open 
admiration was getting quite embarrassing. 


“HIS OPEN ADMIRATION WAS GETTING QUITE EMBARRASSING.” 


last and lightest product of evvolootion. Js 
it common-sense to buy an old-style, unauto- 
matic, single-geared, inconvertible ten-ton 
machine, when for the same money or less 
you can purchase the self-acting Manitou, a 
priceless gem, as light as a feather, with all 
the most recent additions and improvements? 
Be reasonable! Get the best!’ That’s the 
Style to fetch ’em!” 

I laughed, in spite of myself. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Hitchcock,” I burst out, “that’s not my 


He paused a minute. Then he went on: 

“Well, what do you say to it?” 
’ P P 

“To what ?” I asked, amazed. 

“To my proposition—my offer.” 

“T—I don’t understand,” I stammered 
out, bewildered. “The 25 per cent., you 
mean ?” 

“No, the de-votion of a lifetime,” he 
answered, looking sideways at me. “ Miss 
g sideway 
Cayley, when a business man advances a 
roposition, commercial or otherwise, he 

’ ? 
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because he means it. He 
Your time is valuable. 
Are you preparéd to con-sider 


advances it 
asks a prompt reply. 
So is mine. 
it?” 

“Mr: Hitchcock,” I said, drawing back, 
I think you 


“T think you misunderstand. 
do not realize——” 

* All right, miss,” he answered, promptly, 
though with a disappointed air. “Ef it kin 
not be managed, it kin not be managed. I 
understand your European ex-clusiveness. I 
know your prejudices. But this little 
episode need not antagonize with the normal 
course of ordinary business. I respect you, 
Miss Cayley. You are a lady of intelligence, 
of initiative, and of high-toned culture. I 
will wish you good day for the present, 
without further words; and I shall be 
happy at any time to receive your orders 
on the usual commission.” 

He backed out and was gone. He was 
so honestly blunt that I really quite liked 
him. 

Next day, I bade a tearless farewell to the 
Blighted Fraus. When I told those eight 
phlegmatic souls I was going, they all said 
“So!” much as they had said “So!” to 
every previous remark I had been moved to 
make to them. “So” is capital garnishing : 
but viewed as a staple of conversation, I find 
it a trifle vapid, not to say monotonous. 

I set out on my wanderings, therefore, to 
go round the world on my own account and 
my own Manitou, which last I grew to love 
in time with a love passing the love of Mr. 
Cyrus Hitchcock. I carried the strict neces- 
sary before me in a small waterproof bicycling 
valise ; but I sent on the portmanteau con- 
taining my whole estate, real or personal, to 
some point in advance which I hoped to 
reach from time to time in a day or two. 
My first day’s journey was along a pleasant 
road from Frankfort to Heidelberg, some 
fifty-four miles in all, skirting the mountains 
the greater part of the way; the Manitou 
took the ups and downs so easily that I 
diverged at intervals, to choose side-paths 
over the wooded hills. I arrived at Heidel- 
berg as fresh as a daisy, my mount not 
having turned a hair meanwhile—a favourite 
expression of cyclists which carries all the 
more conviction to an impartial mind because 
of the machine being obviously hairless. 
Thence I journeyed on by easy stages to 
Karlsruhe, Baden, Appenweier, and Offen- 
burg ; where I set my front wheel resolutely 
for the Black Forest. It is the prettiest and 
most picturesque route to Switzerland ; and, 
being also the hilliest, it would afford me, I 
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thought, the best opportunity for showing off 
the Manitou’s paces, and trying my prentice 
hand as an amateur cycle-agent. 

From the quaint little Black Eagle at 
Offenburg, however, before I dashed into 
the Forest, I sent-off a letter to Elsie Pether- 
idge, setting forth my lovely scheme for her 
summer holidays. She was delicate, poor 
child, and the London winters sorely tried 
her ; I was now a millionaire, with the better 
part of fifty pounds in pocket, so I felt I 
could afford to be royal in my hospitality. 
As I was leaving Frankfort, I had called at a 
tourist agency and bought a second-class 
circular ticket from London to Lucerne and 
back—I made it second-class because I 
am opposed on principle to excessive luxury, 
and also because it was three guineas cheaper. 
Even fifty pounds will not last for ever, 
though I could scarce believe it. (You see, 
I am not wholly free, after all, from the 
besetting British vice of prudence.) It was 
a mighty joy to me to be able to send this 
ticket to Elsie, at her lodgings in Bays- 
water, pointing out to her that now the whole 
mischief was done, and that if she would 
not come out as soon as her summer vacation 
began —’twas a point of honour with Elsie 
to say vacation, instead of holidays—to join 
me at Lucerne, and stop with me as my guest 
at a mountain fension, the ticket would be 
wasted. I love burning my boats ; ’tis the 
only safe way for securing prompt action. 

Then I turned my flying wheels up into the 
Black Forest, growing weary of my loneli- 
ness—for it is not all jam to ride by oneself 
in Germany—and longing for Elsie to come 
out and join me. I loved to think how her 
dear pale cheeks would gain colour and tone 
on the hills about the Briinig, where, for 
business reasons (so I said to myself with 
the conscious pride of the commission agent), 
I proposed to pass the greater part of the 
summer. 

From Offenourg to Hornberg the road 
makes a good stiff climb of twenty-seven 
miles, and some 1,200 English feet in altitude, 
with a fair number of minor undulations on 
the way to diversify it. I will not describe 
the route, though it is one of the most beauti- 
ful I have ever travelled—rocky hills, ruined 
castles, huge, straight-stemmed pines that 
clamber up green slopes, or halt in sombre 
line against steeps of broken crag ; the reality 
surpasses my poor powers of description. 
And the people I passed on the road 
were almost as quaint and picturesque in 
their way as the hills and the villages—the 
men in red-lined jackets; the women in 
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black petticoats, short-waisted green bodices, 
and broad-brimmed straw hats with black-and- 
crimson pompons. But on the steepest 
gradient, just before reaching Hornberg, I 
got my first nibble—strange to say, from two 
German students; they wore Heidelberg 
caps, and were toiling up the incline with 
short, broken wind ; I put on a spurt with 
the Manitou, and passed them easily. I did 


it just at first in pure wantonness of health 
and Strength ; but the moment I was clear of 
them, it oecurred to the business half of me 
that here was a good chance of taking an 
Filled with this bright idea, I dis- 


order. 


mounted near the summit, and pretended to 
be engaged in lubricating my bearings ; 
though as a matter of fact the Manitou 
runs in a bath of oil, self-feeding, and needs 
no looking after. Presently, my two Heidel- 
bergers straggled up—hot, dusty, panting. 
Woman-like, I pretended to take no notice. 
One of them drew near and cast an eye on 
the Manitou. 

“That’s a new machine, Fraulein,” he said, 
at last, with more politeness than I expected. 

“Tt is,” I answered, casually ; “the latest 
model. Climbs hills like no other.” And I 
feigned to mount and glide off towards Horn- 
be rg. 

“Stop a moment, pray, 


prospective buyer called out. 
Vol. xv.—93. 


Fraulein,” my 
“ Here, Hein- 
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rich, I wish you this’ new so excellent 
mountain-climbing machine, without chain 
propelled, more fully to investigate.” 

“I am going on to Hornberg,” I said, 
with mixed feminine guile and commercial 
strategy; “still, if your friend wishes to 
look ” 

They both jostled round it, with achs in- 
numerable, and, after minute inspection, pro- 
nounced its principle wunderschin. “ Might 
I essay it?” Heinrich asked. 

“Oh, by all means,” I answered. He 
paced it down hill a few yards; then 
skimmed up again. 


er 
= ~~ . ee | 
SS — 
WS . te 3 
Cm. 
4 wha. 


“MINUTE INSPECTION.” 


“Tt is a bird!” he cried to his friend, with 
many guttural interjections. “ Like the eagle’s 
flight, so soars it. Come, try the thing, 
Ludwig!” 

“You permit, Fraulein?” 

I nodded. They both mounted it several 
times. It behaved like a beauty. Then one 
of them asked, “ And where can man of this 
new so remarkable machine nearest by pur- 
chase himself make possessor ? ” 

“T am the Sole Agent,” I burst out, with 
swelling dignity. “If you will give me your 
orders, with cash in hand for the amount, I- 
will send the cycle, carriage paid, to any 
address you desire in Germany.” 

“You!” they exclaimed, incredulously. 
“ The Fraulein is pleased to be humorous !” 
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“ Oh, very well,” I answered, vaulting into 
the saddle; “if you choose to doubt my 
word———” I waved one careless hand and 
coasted off. “Good morning, meine Herren.” 

They lumbered after me on their ram- 
shackled traction-engines.' “Pardon, Frau- 
lein! Do not thus go away! Oblige us at 
least with the name and address of the 
maker.” 

I perpended—like the Herr Over-Superin- 
tendent at Frankfort. “ Look here,” I said 
at last, telling the truth with frankness, “I get 
25 per cent. onall bicycles I sell. I am, as I 
say, the maker’s Sole Agent. If you order 
through me, I touch my profit ; if otherwise, 
I do not. Still, since you seem to be gentle- 
men,” they bowed and swelled visibly, “I will 
give you the address of the firm, trusting to 
your honour to mention my name”—I 
handed them a card—“if you decide on 
ordering. The price of the palfrey is 400 
marks. It is worth every pfennig of it.” And 
before they could say more, I had spurred 


my steed and swept off at full speed round a 
curve of the highway. 

I pencilled a note to my American that 
night from Hornberg, detailing the circum- 
stance ; but I am sorry to say, for the dis- 
credit of humanity, that when those two 
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students wrote the same evening from their 
inn in the village to order Manitous, they 
did set mention my name, doubtless under 
the’ misconception that by suppressing it they 
would save my commission. However, it 
gives me pleasure to add fer contra (as we say 
in business) that when I arirved at Lucerne 
a week or so later I found a letter, poste 
restante, from Mr. Cyrus Hitchcock, inclosing 
an English ten-pound note. He wrote that 
he had received two orders for Manitous 
from Hornberg ; and “feeling considerable 
confidence that these must necessarily 
originate” from my German students, he 
had the pleasure of forwarding me what he 
hoped would be the first of many similar 
commissions. 

I will not describe my further adventures 
on the still steeper mountain road from 
Hornberg to Triberg and St. Georgen—how 
I got bites on the way from an English 
curate, an Austrian hussar, and two unpro- 
tected American ladies ; nor how I angled 
for them all by riding my machine up impos- 
sible hills, and then reclining gracefully to 
eat my lunch (three times in one day) on 
mossy banks at the summit. I felt a perfect 


“1 FELT A PBRFECT LITTLE HYPOCRITE.” 


little hypocrite. But Mr. Hitchcock had 
remarked that business is business; and | 
will only add (in confirmation of his view) 
that by the time I reached Lucerne, I had 
sown the good seed in fifteen separate human 
souls, no less than four of which brought 
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forth fruit in orders for Manitous before the 
end of the season. 

I had: now so little fear what the morrow 
might bring forth that I settled down in a 
comfortable hotel at Lucerne. till Elsie’s 
holidays began ; and amused myself mean- 
while by picking out the hilliest roads I could 
find in the neighbourhood, in order to dis- 
play my steel steed’s possibilities to the best 
advantage. 

By the end of July, little Elsie joined me. 
She was half-angry at first that I should have 
forced the ticket and my hospitality upon her. 
“Nonsense, dear,” I said, smoothing her 
hair, for her pale face quite frightened me. 
“What is the good of a friend if she will not 
allow you to do her little favours ?” 

“But, Brownie, you said you wouldn’t 
stop and be dependent upon me one day 
longer than.was necessary in London.” 

“That was different,” I cried. “‘ That was 
Me! This is You! Iam a great, strong, 
healthy thing, fit to fight the battle of life 
and take care of myself ; you, Elsie, are one 
of those fragile little flowers which ’tis every- 
body’s duty to protect and to care for.” 

She would have protested more; but I 
stifled her mouth with kisses. Indeed, for 
nothing did I rejoice in my prosperity so 
much as for the chance it gave me of 
helping poor dear overworked, overwrought 
Elsie. 

We took up our quarters thenceforth at 
a high-perched little guest-house near the top 
of the Briinig. It was bracing for Elsie ; and 
it lay close to a tourist track where I could 
spread my snares and exhibit the Manitou in 
its true colours to many passing visitors. 
Elsie tried it, and found she could ride on it 
with ease. She wished she had one of her 
own. A bright idea struck me. In fear and 
trembling, I wrote, suggesting to Mr. Hitch- 
cock that I had a girl friend from England 
stopping with me in Switzerland, and that 
two Manitous would surely be better than 
one as an adveréisement. I confess I stood 
aghast at my own cheek; but my hand, I 
fear, was rapidly growing “ subdued to that it 
worked in.” “Anyhow, I sent the letter off, 
and waited developments. 

By return of post came an answer from my 
American. 

“Dear Miss,—By rail herewith please 
receive one lady’s No. 4 automatic quadruple- 
geared self-feeding Manitou, as per your 
esteemed favour of July 27th, for which I 
desire to thank you. The more I see of 
your way of doing business, the more I do 
admire at you. This is an elegant poster! 
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Two high-toned English ladies, mounted on 
Manitous, careering up the Alps, represent 
to both of us quite a mint of money. ‘The 
mutual benefit, to me, to you, and to the 
other lady, ought to be simply incalculable. 
I shall be pleased at any time to hear of any 
further developments of your very remarkable 
advertising skill, and I am obliged to you for 
this brilliant suggestion you have been good 
enough to make to me.—Respectfully, 
“Cyrus W. HITCHCOCK.” 

“What? Am I to have it for nothing, 
Brownie ?” Elsie exclaimed, bewildered, 
when I read the letter to her. 

I assumed the airs of a woman of the 
world. “Why, certainly, my dear,” I 
answered, as if I always expected to find 
bicycles showered upon me. “It’s a mutual 
arrangement. Benefits him; benefits you. 
Reciprocity is the groundwork of business. 
Hfe gets the advertisement; you get the 
amusement. It’s a form of handbill. Like 
the ladies who exhibit their back hair, don’t 
you know, in that window in Regent Street.” 

Thus inexpensively mounted, we scoured 
the country together, up the steepest hills 
between Stanzstadt and Meiringen. We had 
lots of nibbles. One lady in particular often 
stopped to look on and admire the Manitou. 
She was a nicetooking widow of forty-five, 
very fresh and round-faced ; a Mrs. Evelegh, 
we soon found out, who owned a charming 
chalet on the hills above Lungern. She spoke 
to us more than once: “ What a perfect dear 
ofa machine!” she cried. “I wonder if I 
dare try it!” 

“Can you cycle?” I asked. 

“TI could once,” she answered. 
awfully fond of it. But Dr. 
Langley won’t let me any longer.” 

“Try it!” I said, dismounting. She got 

up and rode. “Qh, isn’t it just lovely!” 
she cried, ecstatically. 
“Buy one!” I put in. “They're as 
smooth as silk; they cost only twenty 
pounds ; and, on every machine I sell, I get 
five pounds commission.” 

“IT should love to,” she answered; “ but 
Dr. Fortescue-Langley P 
“Who is he?” I asked. 

in drug-drenchers.” 

She looked quite shocked. ‘“ Ob, he’s not 
that kind, you know,” she put in, breathlessly. 
“He’s the celebrated esoteric faith-healer. 
He won't let me move far away from Lungern, 
though I’m longing to be off to England 
again for the summer. My boy’s at Ports- 
mouth.” 

“Then, why don’t you disobey him ?” 


“ I was 
Fortescue- 


**T don’t believe 
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Her face was a study. “I daren’t,” she 
answered, in an awe-struck voice. ‘“ He 
comes here every summer ; and he does me 
so much good, you know. He diagnoses my 
inner self. He treats me psychically. When 
my inner self goes wrong, my bangle turns 
dusky.” She held up her right hand with an 
Indian silver bangle on it; and sure enough, 
it was tarnished with a very thin black 
deposit. “My soul is ailing now,” she said, 
in a comically serious voice. “ But it is 
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was kind enough to call my originality ; and 
before a fortnight was out, our hotel being 


uncomfortably crowded, she had _ invited 
Elsie and myself to stop with her at the chadet. 
We went, and found it a delightful little home. 
Mrs. Evelegh was charming ; but we could 
see at every turn that Dr. Fortescue-Langley 
had acquired a firm hold over her. “ He’s 
so clever, you know,” she said; “and so 
spiritual! He exercises such strong odylic 
force. He binds my being together. If he 








“SHE INVITED ELSIE AND MYSELF TO STOP WITH HER.” 


sci\dom so in Switzerland. The moment I 
«nd in Engiand the bangle turns black, and 
remains black till I get back to Lucerne 
again.” 

When she had gone, I said to Elsie, “ That 
is odd about the bangle. State of health 
might affect it, I suppose. Though it looks 
to me like a surface deposit of sulphide.” I 
knew nothing of chemistry, I admit; but I 
had sometimes messed about in the laboratory 
at college with some of the other girls ; and I 
remembered now that sulphide of silver was 
a blackish-looking body, like the film on the 
bangle. 

However, at the time I thought no more 
about it. 

By dint of stopping and talking, we soon 
got quite intimate with Mrs. Evelegh. As 
always happens, I found out I had known 
some of her cousins in Edinburgh, where I 
always spent my holidays while I was at 
Girton. She took an interest in. what she 





misses a visit, I feel my inner self goes all to 
pieces.” ; 

“ Does he come often?” I asked, growing 
interested. 

“Oh, dear, no,” she answered. “I wish 
he did: it would be ever so good for me. 
But he’s so much run after; I am but one 
among many. He lives at Chateau dOex, 
and comes across to see patients in this 
district once a fortnight. It is a privilege to 
be attended by an intuitive seer like Dr. 
Fortescue-Langley.” 

Mrs. Evelegh was rich—“ left comfortably,” 
as the phrase goes, but with a clause which 
prevented her marrying again without losing 
her fortune ; and I could gather from various 
hints that Dr. Fortescue-Iangley, whoever he 
might be, was bleeding her to some tune, 
using her soul and her inner self as his finan- 
cial lancet. I also noticed that what she said 
about the bangle was strictly true ; generally 
bright as a new pin, on certain mornings 

















it was completely blackened. I had been at 
the cha/et ten days, however, before I began 
to suspect the real reason. Then it dawned 
upon me one morning in a flash of inspira- 
tion. ‘The evening before had been cold, for 
at the height where we were perched, even in 
August, we often found the temperature 
chilly in the night ; and I heard Mrs. Evelegh 
tell Cécile, her maid, to fill the hot-water- 
bottle. It was a small point, but it somehow 
went home to me. Next day, the bangle 
was black, anc Mrs. Evelegh lamented that 
her inner self must be suffering from an 
attack of evii vapours. 

I held my peace at the time, but I asked 
Cécile a little later to bring me that hot- 
water-bottle. As I more than half suspected, 
it was made of india-rubber, wrapped care- 
fully up in the usual red flannel bag. “ Lend 
me your brooch, Elsie,” I said. “I want to 
try a little experiment.” 

“Won't a franc do as well?” Elsie 
asked, tendering one: “ That’s equally 
silver.” 

“T think not,” I answered. “A franc is 
most likely too hard; it has base metal to 
alloy it. But I will vary the experiment by 
trying both together. Your brooch is Indian, 
and therefore soft silver. The native jewellers 
never use alloy. Hand it over ; it will clean 
with a little plate-powder, if necessary. I’m 
going to see what blackens Mrs. Evelegh’s 
bangle.” 

I laid the franc and the brooch on the 
bottle, filled with hot water, and placed 
them for warmth in the fold of a blanket. 
After déjetiner, we inspected them. As I 
anticipated, the brooch had grown black 
on the surface with a thin iridescent layer of 
silver sulphide, while the franc had hardly 
suffered at all from the exposure. 

I called in Mrs. Evelegh and explained 
what I had done. She was astonished and 
half incredulous. 
think of it?” she cried, admiringly. 

“Why, I was reading an article yesterday 
about india-rubber in one of your magazines,” 
I answered ; “and the person who wrote it 
said the raw gum was hardened for vulcaniz- 
ing by mixing it with sulphur. When I heard 
you ask Cécile for the hot-water-bottle, I 
thought at once: ‘The sulphur and the 
heat account for the tarnishing of Mrs. 
Evelegh’s bangle.’ ” 

“And the franc doesn’t tarnish! Then 
that must be why my other silver bracelet, 
which is English make, and harder, never 
changes colour! And Dr. Fortescue-Langley 
assured me it was because the soft one was 


“How could you ever’ 
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of Indian metal, and had mystic symbols on 
it—symbols that answered to the cardinal 
moods of my sub-conscious self, and that 
darkened in sympathy.” 

I jumped at a clue. “He talked about 
your sub-conscious self?” I broke in. 

“Yes,” she answered. “ He always does. 
It’s the key-note of his system. He heals by 
that alone. But, my dear, after this, how 
can I ever believe in him ?” 

“Does he know about the _hot-water- 
bottle?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; he ordered me to use it on 
certain nights; and when I go to England 
he says I must never be without one. I see 
now. that was why my inner self invariably 
went wrong in England. It was all just the 
sulphur blackening the bangles.” 

I reflected. “A middle-aged man?” I 
asked. “Stout, diplomatic - looking, with 
wrinkles round his eyes, and a distinguished 
grey moustache, twirled up oddly at the 
corners ?” 

“That’s the man, my dear! His very 
picture. Where on earth have you seen 
him ?” 

“And he talks of sub-conscious selves ?” 
I went on. 

“He practises on that basis. He 
says it’s no use prescribing for the outer 
man ; to do that is to treat mere symptoms : 
the sub-conscious self is the inner seat of 
diseases.” 

“ How long has he been in Switzerland ?” 

“Oh, he comes here every year. He 
arrived this season late in May, I fancy.” 

“When will he visit you again, Mrs. 
Evelegh ?” 

“ To-morrow morning.” 

I made up my mind at once. “Then I 
must see him, without being seen,” I said. 


“T think I know him. He is our Count, I* 


believe.” For I had told Mrs. Evelegh and 
Elsie the queer story of my .journey from 
London. 

“Impossible, my dear! Im-possible! I 
have implicit faith in him!” 

“Wait and see, Mrs. Evelegh. You 
acknowledge he duped you over the affair of 
the bangle.” 

There are two kinds of dupe: one kind, 
the commonest, goes on believing in its 
deceiver, no matter what happens ; the other, 
far rarer, has the sense to know it has been 
deceived if you make the deception as clear 
as day to it. Mrs. Evelegh was, fortunately, 
of the rarer class. Next morning, Dr. 
Fortescue-Langley arrived, by appointment. 
As he walked up the path, I glanced at him 
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from my window. It was the Count, not a 
doubt of it. On his way to gull his dupes in 
Switzerland, he. had tried to throw in an 
incidental trifle of a diamond robbery. 

I telegraphed the facts at once to Lady 
Georgina, at Schlangenbad. She answered, 
“Tam coming. Ask the man to meet his 
friend on Wednesday.” 

Mrs. Evelegh, now almost convinced, 
invited him. On Wednesday morning, with 
a bounce, Lady Georgina burst in upon us. 
“ My dear, such a journey!—alone, at my 
age—but there, I haven’t known a happy 
day since you left 
me! Qh, yes, I 
got my Gretchen 
—unsophisticated ? 
—well—h’m — 
that’s not the word 
for it: I declare to 
you, Lois, there 
isn’t a trick of the 
trade, in Paris or 
London—not a 
perquisite or a tip 
that that girl isn’t 


up to. Comes 
straight from the 
remotest recesses 
of the Black 


Forest, and hadn’t 
been with me a 
week, I assure you, 
honour bright, 
before she was 
bandolining her 
yellow hair, and 
rouging her cheeks, 
and wearing my 
brooches, and 
wagering gloves 
‘with the hotel 
waiters upon the 
Baden races. And 
her language! 
and her manners! 
Why weren’t you 
born in that station of life, I wonder, child, 
so that I might offer you five hundred 
a year, and all found, to come and live 
with me for ever? But this Gretchen—her 
fringe, her shoes, her ribbons—upon my 
soul, my dear, I don’t know what girls are 
coming to nowadays.” 

“Ask Mrs. Lynn-Linton,” I suggested, as 
she paused. “She is a recognised authority 
on the subject.” 

The Cantankerous Old Lady stared at me. 
“And this Count?” she went on. “So 
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“THE COUNT.” 








You're a 
I wish you were a 
You’d be worth me any 


you. have really tracked him? 
wonderful girl, my dear. 
lady’s: maid. 
money.” 

I explained how I had come to hear of 
Dr. Fortescue-Langley. 

Lady Georgina waxed warm. “ Dr. Fortes- 
cue-Langley !” she exclaimed. ‘“ The wicked 
wretch !. But he didn’t get my diamonds! 
I’ve carried them here in my hands, all the 
way from Wiesbaden: I wasn’t going to 
leave them for a single day to the tender 


mercies of that unspeakable Gretchen. The 
fool would lose 
them. Well, we'll 
catch him this 


time, Lois: and 

we'll give him ten 

years for it!” 
“Ten years!” 


Mrs. Evelegh 
cried, clasping her 
hands’ in horror. 
“Oh, Lady Geor- 
gina!” 

We waited in 
Mrs. Evelegh’s 
dining - room, the 
old lady and I, 
behind the folding- 
doors. At three 


precisely Dr. For- 
tescue-Langley 
walked in. I had 
difficulty in re 
straining Lady 
Georgina from fall- 
ing upon him pre- 
maturely. He 
talked a lot of 
high - flown non- 
sense to Mrs. 
Evelegh and Elsie 
about the influ- 
ences of the 
planets, and the 
seventy-five 
emanations, and the eternal wisdom of 
the East, and the medical efficacy of sub- 
conscious suggestion. Excellent patter, all 
of it—quite as good in its way as the diplo- 
matic patter he had poured forth in the train 
to Lady Georgina. It was rich in spheres, 
in elements, in cosmic forces. At last, as he 
was discussing the reciprocal action of the 
inner self upon the exhalations of the lungs, 
we pushed back the door and walked calmly 
in upon him. 


His breath came and went. The exhala- 
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tions of the lungs showed visible perturba- 
tion. He rose and stared at us. For a 
second, he lost his composure. Then, as 
bold: as brass, -be -turned,; ‘with :a’ cunning 
smile, to Mrs. ‘Evelegh.  “ Where on ‘earth 
did you pick up such acquaintances?” he 
inquired, in a well-simulated tone of surprise. 
“Yes, Lady Georgina, I have met you before, 
I admit ; but—it can hardly be agreeable to 
you to reflect under what circumstances.” 

Lady Georgina was beside herself. “ You 
dare?” she cried, confronting him. “ You 
dare to brazen 
it out? You 
miserable 
sneak! But 
you can’t bluff 
me now. I 
have the 
police out- 
side.” Which 
I regret to 
confess was a 
light-hearted 
fiction. 

“The po- 
lice?” he 
echoed, draw- 
ing back. I 
could see he 
was frightened. 

[ had an 
inspiration 
again. “ Take 
off that mous- 
tache !” I said, 
calmly, in my 
most com- 
manding voice. 

He clapped 
his hand to it 
in horror. In 
his agitation, 
he managed to 
pull it a little 
bit awry. It looked so absurd, hanging 
there all crooked, that I thought it kinder to 
him to remove it altogether. The thing 
peeled off with difficulty ; for it was a work 
of art, very firmly and gracefully fastened 
with sticking-plaster. But it peeled off at 
last—and with it the whole of the Count’s 
and Dr. Fortescue-Langley’s distinction. 
The man stood revealed, a very palpable 
man-servant. 

Lady Georgina stared hard at him. 
“Where have I seen you before?” she 
murmured, slowly. “That face is familiar 
tome. Why, yes; you went once to Italy 








as Mr. Marmaduke Ashurst’s courier! I 
know you now. Your name is Higginson.” 

It was a come-down for the -Comte de 
‘Laroche-sur-Loiret; ‘but> he ‘swallowed it like 
a man at a single gulp. 

“Yes, my lady,” he said, fingering his hat 
nervously, now all was up. “ You are quite 
right, my lady. But what would you have 
me do? ‘Times are hard on us couriers. 
Nobody wants us now. I must take to what 
I can.” He assumed once more the tone of 
the Vienna diplomat. ‘“ Que voules-vous, 
madame? 
These are re- 
volutionary 
days. A man 
of intelligence 
must move 
with the zeit- 
geist !” 

Lady Geor- 
gina burst into 
a loud laugh. 
“nd to 
think,’ she 
cried, “that I 
talked to this 
lackey from 
London to 
Malines_with- 
out ever sus- 
pecting him! 
Higginson, 
you're a fraud 
—but you're a 
precious clever 
one.” 

He_ bowed. 
“Tam happy to 
have merited 
Lady Georgina 
Fawley’s com- 
mendation,”’ 


“1 THOUGHT IT KINDER TO HIM TO REMOVE IT ALTOGETHER.” he answered, 


with his palm 
on his heart, in his grandiose manner. 

“But I shall hand you over to the police 
all the same! You are a thief and a 
swindler !” 

He assumed a comic expression. “ Un- 
happily not a thief,” he objected. “ This 
young lady prevented me from appropriating 
your diamonds. Convey, the wise call it. I 
wanted to take your jewel-case—and she put 
me off with a sandwich-tin. I wanted to 
make an honest penny out of Mrs. Evelegh ; 
and—she confronts me with your ladyship, 
and tears my moustache off.” 

Lady Georgina regarded him with a 
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hesitating-expression. ‘“ But-I shall call the 
police,” she said, wavering visibly. 

“ De grace, my lady, de grace/ Is it worth 
while, Jour si peu de chose? Consider, I have 
really effected nothing. Will you charge me 
with having taken—in error—a small tin 
sandwich case—value, elevenpence? An 
affair of a week’s imprisonment. That is 
positively all you can bring up against me. 
And,” brightening up visibly, “I have the 
case still; I will return it to-morrow with 
pleasure to your ladyship !” 

“But the india-rubber water-bottle?” I 
put in. “You have been deceiving Mrs. 
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in Switzerland nolonger. Allow me to go in 
peace, and I will try once more to be 
indifferent honest ! ” 

He backed slowly towards the door, with 
his eyes fixed on them. I stood by and 
waited. Inch by inch he retreated. Lady 
Georgina looked down abstractedly at the 
carpet. Mrs. Evelegh looked up abstractedly 
at the ceiling. Neither spoke another word. 
The rogue backed out by degrees. Then he 
sprang downstairs, and before they could 
decide was well out into the open. 

Lady Georgina was the first to break the 
silence. “ After all, my dear,” she murmured, 


“INCH BY INCH HE RETREATED.” 


Evelegh. It blackens silver. And you told 
her lies in order to extort money under false 
pretences.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “You are 
too clever for me, young lady,” he broke out. 
“TI have nothing to say to you. But Lady 
Georgina, Mrs. Evelegh—you are human— 
let me go! Reflect; I have things I could 
tell that would make both of you look 
ridiculous. That journey to Malines, Lady 
Georgina! Those Indian charms, Mrs. 
! Besides, you have spoiled my 


Evelegh ! 
game. Let that suffice you! I can practise 


turning to me, “there was a deal of sound 
English common-sense about Dogberry !” 
I remembered then his charge to the watch 


to apprehend a rogue. “ How if ’a wiil not 
stand ?” 

“ Why, then, take no note of him, but let 
him go; and presently call the rest of the 
watch together, and thank God you are rid 
of a knave.” When I remembered how 
Lady Georgina had hob-nobbed with the 
Count from Ostend to Malines, I agreed 
to a great extent both with her and with 
Dogberry. 























by ‘THOM: 
F all the world’s postmen— and 
their name is legion the 


native runner of Natal is pro- 
bably the most interesting and 
curious. Accordingly, we give 
him a prominent position at 
the beginning of this article, where his dusky 
features, strong physique, and peculiar head- 
may attract 
deserved atten- 
tion, and incident- 
ally make us 
realize the gran- 
deur of the world’s 
postal system and 
its magnitude. 
The- world would 
be lost without its 
post- bag, and its 
debt to the men 
who carry the 
mails is enormous. 

But again to the 
postman of Natal. 
About 160 or-170 
of these runners 
are employed in 
the Natal Depart- 
ment, and they 
carry the mails be- 
tween offices 
where the employ- 
ment of a mail- 
cart would not be 
warranted. When 
they perform short 
journeys they run 
at the rate of 
about four miles 
an hour ; but when 
the journeys are 
long, extending, 
say, to thirty or 
forty miles, they do not do more than three 
miles an hour. The native carrier is sup- 
posed to carry a load of 6olb., but in the 
post-office the mail carrier is not ordinarily 
given a load weighing more than golb. .He 
Vol. xv.—94 








dress 


Postmen of the World. 





NATIVE POSTMAN OF NATAL, 
From a Photo. by J. W. Coney, Pietermariteburg. 
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does his work very well indeed, in a general 
way, evincing earnestness and strict honesty. 
His pay is 4,1 per month ; and an allowance 
of tos. per month is made additionally for 
his rations. If he provide these himself he 
receives the 1os.; but if the postmasters, or 
others, provide them, they receive the allow- 


ance. The native ordinarily lives on 
what is called in 
Natal ‘ Poop,” a 


porridge of maize 
meal, which is 
practically a paste, 
and this is gener 
ally the fare of the 
post-runner except 
when on his jour 
ney, when he oc- 
casionally carries a 
bread load with 
him for refresh- 
ment. 

The Postmaster- 
General of Natal, 
Mr. J. Chadwick, 
to whom we are 
indebted for this 
information, adds: 
“The Natal run- 
ner performs jour- 
neys extending to 
eighty or 100 miles 
per week, accord- 
ing as to whether 
his load may be 
moderately light or 
heavy. — His cloth- 
inz consists of a 
military great-coat 
and cape, which 
are supplied by the 
Department. At 
times he wears an 
improvised sandal, which is ordinarily a piece 
of raw hide laced to the foot. Underneath 
his overcoat he wears the Mncetu. I do not 
know that the spelling of this word will give 
a very clear idea of its pronunciation,” 
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BARBADOS. | Photograph. 


From a) 


The postmen of Barbados, who are shown 
in the reproduction at the top of this page, 
have two uniforms—one for the hot weather 
in July, August, and September, and the 
other for the cooler months. Our picture 
shows both. The light-coloured wniform is 
of unbleached cotton drill, with ced facings, 
and the other is made of blue serge. Mr. 
E. F. S. Bowen, of the Public Works Office 
in Barbados, who has sent the photograph, 
writes : “One never hears the old, familiar 
postman’s knock in Barbados. The letters 
are always taken round to the back and given 
to servants, with an occasional cry of ‘ Post 
here !’ 

Although the postal system has attained 
its greatest development in this century, the 
actual carrying of letters dates back even 
beyond 1544. In the postal system of Spain 
and the German Empire there is a record, in 
that year, of permission having been granted 
to Government couriers to carry letters for 
individuals, and the probabilities are that 
the custom had been in existence long 
before this permission was granted. Private 
letters of the fifteenth century now exist in 
Great Britain, showing by indorsements that 
they must have been conveyed by relays of 
men and horses under Government control, 
and it is known that in several Continental 


States inland postal establishments had been 
established in connection with the Universi- 
ties. Consequently, the men who are pictured 
in this article are the representatives of an 
aged institution which has been of inestim- 
able benefit to mankind. 

On the southern slopes of the Caucasus, 
the dweller who awaits a letter from a friend 
on the plains sends his dog down in charge 
of a tax-collector or pedlar with instructions 
that the message shall be placed in a little 
pouch in the ring of the dog’s collar. Doggie 
is then turned loose, and trots back to his 
home with the mail. 

The difference in postal costume is, as 
might be expected, very clearly marked, and 
one is almost prepared from a glance at the 
picture to name the country which the post- 
man serves. The Calcutta postman is un- 
mistakable, the Sydney suburban _letter- 
carrier virtually names himself, the “ Jap” 
simply gives himself away, and the Finlander 
wears a costume that almost breathes of the 
north. It is most interesting to look at the 


pictures from this standpoint, and to see the 
variations in clothes as caused by climate or 
by differences in national taste. 


CALCUTTA. 
From a Photo. by Bourne & Shepherd, Calcutta. 





The Trinidad postman 
is a neatly dressed, civil, 
and well-spoken negro. 
As a rule he is not a 
native of the island, but 
comes from Barbados or 
Tobago. His working 
hours are from 7 a.m. 
till 4 p.m., during which 
he makes three deliveries 
and covers an average of 
fourteen miles daily. His 
pay varies from £30 to 
#70 per annum. In 
Port of Spain, the capital 
of the island, the post- 
men who carry letters 
to the suburbs possess 
bicycles, furnished 
by the Government, 
which greatly facilitate 
their work, and of which 
they are very proud. The 
accompanying photo., 
sent to us by the Govern- 
ment of Trinidad, repre- 
sents the oldest postman 
on the staff—a reliable 
man, named George 
Grosvenor, who 
makes few mis- 
takes. 

One of the 
Strangest me- 
thods of carrying 
the mails is that 
in use amongst 
the natives of 
Coromandel. It 
is said that water- 
proof bags are 
there deposited 
in a species of 
catamaran -boat, 
which is so small 
that the post- 
man “‘ has to sit 
astride it like a 
floating log.” 
Sometimes these 
postmen are 
washed off- into 
the water, where 
they ‘have to 
battle with the 
sharks, but in 
most cases the 
passage is made 
with safety, and 
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the letters come to their 
destination safe and 
sound. 

Most of the employés 
of the Post Office Depart- 
ment of British Guiana 
are negroes or of negro 
descent, although the 
administrative staff are 
Europeans or of European 
descent. Three of the 
British Guiana letter-car- 
riers are shown herewith, 
the photograph having 
been sent by the Post- 
master-General of that 
country. Mr. Collier says 
there are house-to-house 
deliveries in the towns 
and all the large villages ; 
and, in addition, private 
“lock-box ” deliveries at 
the two principal post- 
offices of the Colony. 
There are fourteen letter- 
carriers in Georgetown, 
the capital, and the 


number of post - offices 
in the Colony is sixty- 
two, besides six 


travelling offices. 
The whole 
charge of the 
Post Office in 
British Guiana 
was assumed by 
the Colonial 
Government in 
1860, when 
slightly over 
61,000 miles 
were then tra- 
versed by the 
mails. ‘To-day 
they traverse a 
distance of 
307,000 miles 
* annually. 

To Mr. V. E. 
Caldwell we are 
indebted for an 
excellent photo- 
graph of the San 
Salvador post- 
man, who Is ap- 
pointed with 
reference to his 
honesty, temper- 
ance, and punc- 
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From a) SALVADOR. (Photograph. 
tuality. In the capital of Salvador there 
are seventeen postmen, two of whom are 
exclusively employed in 
the delivery of regis- 
tered letters, although 
for this they get no 
more than the ordinary 
pay of $40 a month. 
There -are three 
monthly mails to 
Europe, and three to 
California and the 
United States, all of 
which are carried by 
the Pacific Steamship 
Company. Delays oc- 
casionally occur, how- 
ever, owing to the want 
of punctuality of the 
mail steamers, which 
sometimes are several 
days behind time. It 
costs Salvador over 
£6,800 a year for a 
postal service, with a 
population officially 
estimated at over 
800,000. 

The mails of British 
India are intrusted to 
local express companies 
and their agents. South 
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ANTIGUA, LEEWARD ISLANDS, 
From a Photo. by J. Anjo, Antigua, 


of Bombay and in Nepal, contractors 
send peasants through the jungle with the 
bags. They journey through places where 
Europeans could not go without a guide, and 
when mountain torrents swell to such an 
extent that passage is barred, ropes are slung 
from bank to bank, and the bags are then 
pulled across by this means. The post between 
other parts of India and Nepal is part of the 
regular Bengal postal service, and the runners 
are dressed in similar clothing, the only articles 
issued by the Government being a red turban, 
a leather belt, and a stick with bells. 

A very primitive method of carrying the 
mails is in vogue in Corea, where an obstinate 
adherence to old customs is very common. 
One of the relics of past ages is the ox-cart 
mail—about the slowest means of locomotion 
to be found. In China, which is also fairly 
unprogressive, there is more of an attempt 
at speed. ‘Two methods of carrying the 
mails are in vogue. The letters of the 
mandarins are delivered by special couriers, 
frequently accompanied by military escort. 
Public letters are carried by two rival 
companies. The first company, called the 
“Local,” has the cities for its seat of opera 
tions ; and the other, called the “ General,” 
delivers letters to all parts of the empire, 

maintaining communi- 
cation with the far-off 
frontier towns. 

The Leeward Islands 
are among the posses- 
sions of Great Britain 
in the West Indies, and 
the picture at the bottom 
of this page shows one 
of the men who carry 
letters for the people 
of Antigua, one of that 
scattered group. 

In the Principality of 
Montenegro, which 
forms part of the Postal 
Union, there are nine 
post - offices, and mails 
are delivered at Cattaro 
three or four times a 
week, and brought to 
Cettinje by the Monte 
negrin diligence. Letters 
take five to seven days 
from London to Cet 
tinje. The accompany- 
ing reproduction from 
a photograph taken by 

Hon. Mrs. Ken 
nedy, of the British 
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Legation, shows a Montenegrin postman, 
clothed in a long coat, delivering letters at 
Cettinje. 

In New South Wales the number of letters 
posted throughout the Colony exceeds 
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62,000,000, and the number of letters 
delivered by carriers from the head office 
in Sydney is slightly less than 10,000,000. 
The carriers number 453, and two of these 
are shown on this page, in the city and 
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SYDNEY (n.s.w.) POSTMAN IN CITY UNIFORM. 


From a Photograph. 
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the suburban uniforms worn. The first 
man wears a helmet and a blouse very 
much like those of a London policeman, and 
is certainly very smart in appearance. The 
suburban postman is quite as handsome-look- 


——— : 
we a 


(Photograph. 


ing, and if all the members of the Sydney corps 
are up to the standard of these two, there is 
every reason why the people of Sydney should 
be proud of their postmen. It may be added 
that the number of miles travelled by mail 


e . be one “ 
SYDNEY (N.S.W.) POSTMAN IN SUBURBAN UNIFORM, 


From a Photograph 
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conveyance in New South 
Wales during 1896 was 
9,773,500, and that al- 
though the revenue from 
all sources amounted in 
that year to £833,940, 
the expenditure amounted 
to £872,471. Such, we 
believe, is the usual story 
in connection with a 
modern post-office that 
attends to the growing 
wants of a large popula- 
tion. 

In Holland the extent 
of the mail service routes 
is Over 30,000 miles, and 
the number of letters, 
which in 1850 was about 
7,000,000, IS now over 
60,000,090. The post- 
men in this cleanly and 
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the conditions under 
which they carry out their 
duties are sometimes of 
a very fatiguing nature, 
necessitating, as they do 
in Vienna, for example, 
the climbing of inter- 
minable steps when a 
letter has to be delivered. 
The postmen get fifty 
florins a month pension 
after forty years’ service, 
while the yearly wage 
varies from 400 to 600 
florins. The Government 
gives to the postmen every 
year one tunic, one pair 
of cloth trousers, one pair 
of linen trousers, one 
waistcoat, and a _ cap, 
while every second year 
a coat and a blouse are 


AMSTERDAM, 


From a Photo- 
graph. 


VIENNA. 
From a Photo. by 8. Bloch, Vienna. 


enterprising country are splendid specimens 
of manhood, although they are generally 


only of medium height. Our photograph 
shows one of the Amsterdam letter-carriers, 
taken while he was on his rounds. 

Postmen in Austria are civil servants, and 


From a Photo. by I. B. T. ewhella, Rome. 


given. Previous military service is considered 
as postal service, and in time of war each 
year counts double. 

The Koman postman has to work eight 
hours a day for about 4 3 a month, and, work 
as hard as he can, he can get no more than 























From a Photo. by Baker & Edwards, Constantinople 


eighty lire per month. Therefore his occu- 
pation is not exactly a paying one. The 
Roman postmen are, however, as a rule, a 
hard-working and punctual class, and, like 
the Turkish letter-carriers, they are enabled 
to get the good things of life from tips given 
to them by the citizens at Christmas, Easter, 
and in August. The photograph of an Italian 
postman, which we are allowed to print 
through the kindness of Miss Isabel B. 
Trewhella, of Rome, shows an amiable face 
on the carrier, but the uniform is not so 
smart as those which we have just noticed. 
The illustration at the top of this page shows 
a postman who has been in the service of the 
l'urkish Imperial Government for thirty-seven 
years, and is, therefore, quite an authority on 
postal delivery in Constantinople. Nowa- 
days, this delivery is carried on with much 
more care than formerly, when it was a very 
frequent occurrence that letters were irre- 
coverably lost. The pay is very low, and 
most Turkish postmen make additional 
money by asking for’ “ backsheesh.” Con- 
equently, those who are in the habit of 
receiving large mails backsheesh heavily, as 
that is a guarantee of quick delivery. Tele- 
graph boys are also paid well by business men, 
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many giving as much as five piastres, or ten- 
pence, on the delivery ofeach telegram, although 
the customary fee is onlyone piastre. Eventhis 
tip is unjustified, as the envelope on each 
telegram distinctly reads, “ I] n’y a rien a payer 
au porteur.” Therefore, writes Mr. W. G. 
Middleton Edwards, “‘ we in Constantinople 
pay more than the postage on a letter or 
parcel,” and more than the tariff on a 
telegram. 

In Turkey, it is said, sacks containing the 
letters of the people often lie for weeks at a 
distribution office until the local Cadi finds 
it convenient to hand them over to the lowest 
bidder, who will undertake to deliver them 
within a specified time to the local Cadi of 
the town for which they are destined. ‘The 
man who carries the mails is in most cases 
a mountaineer, and the mails are usually 
promised to be delivered at a certain time, 
“if Allah wills.” Allah, of course, some- 
times overlooks a postman’s failings, and 
when the carrier stops to visit his relatives 
for two or three days while on the way, the 
people simply have to wait for their letters, 
and that 1s all. In cases where the addressee 
is gone, leaving no address, the letter is not 
sent back to the writer, as in Western 
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From a Photo. by) 


countries, but is taken to a sort of 
circuit court, where the name is cried out. 
Then, if the 
writer is found, 
a fine is de- 
manded, and the 
letter is at once 
appropriated by 
the official! At 
least, so the re- 
port goes. 
Without draw- 
ing any invidious 
comparisons, we 
make bold to say 
that our Swedish 
postman is the 
handsomest and 
finest figure in 
the lot. They 
must have a 
splendid set of 
men in Sweden, 
for, in our article 
some months ago 


SWEDEN. 


on “ Policemen 
of the World,” 
the Swedish 


From a) 


“Bobby” stood 


. 


SWISS POSTMAN AT BERNE. 
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and 


looks 
military bearing, although the Roumanian 


out above all others for fine 
policeman ran him hard. In the present 
case, the Swede turns up trumps again, and 
nothing we could say abovt him could give 
a better idea of the Swedish postal service 
than the photograph itself. 

In Switzerland, candidates for the postal 
service are not required to pass a formal 
examination. ‘The vacancies are advertised, 
and the man selected must be able to read 
and write the language of that part of the 
country which he is to serve, to know simple 
arithmetic, and, above all, to bea strony man 
and a good walker. 

There are two categories of postmen proper 
in Switzerland: the ordinary letter-carriers 
whose business it is to deliver and collect 
articles of the letter: post, and the other 
so-called “ Geldbrieftrager,” who are _in- 
trusted with the delivery of money-orders, 
letters with value declared, and _ various 
other articles of the parcel post. The man 
whose photograph is presented herewith 
belongs to the latter class. He is represented 
in winter uniform—blue coat and light grey 
trousers. The summer uniform is a grey 
blouse with the same trousers. The photo- 
graph was kindly sent to us by Mr. G. de 
Muralt, He: Majesty’s Consul at Berne. 

From Mr. A. Stewart MacGregor, of 
Christiania, we have obtained a photograph 
showing a post- 
man of Christi- 
ania, Norway. In 
an interesting 
letter, Mr. Mac- 
Gregor says: 
‘*The short 
jacket has been 
recently intro- 
duced, many of 
the men still 
wearing a_ long 
kind of frock- 
coat. The colour 
in both cages is a 
dark green, but 
I am told the 
postmen are 
desirous to have 
it changed to 
blue. The wages 
are 1,000 kroner 
(over £55) to 
begin with, rising 
after fifteen years’ 
service to 1,500 
kroner. The uni 
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160 kroner 
One of the 
postmen told me _ the 
idea with regard to the 
substitution of a_ short 
jacket for the long coat 
is that in this way two 
pairs of trousers might 
be abtained yearly, in- 
stead of one, for the 100 
kroner allowance. The 
braid is silvery (if not 
actually of silver), and 


costs 


form 
per annum. 


,) 
there is a small cockade, 
in the Norwegian colours, 
on the band round the 
cap; also, as you will 
observe, post-horns on 
the cap and shoulder.” 
The climate of Finland 
is uniformly severe, and, 
as we show in the ac- 
companying photograph, 
the postmen dress 
warmly. The costume is 
picturesque. 


cap, make up the details. 


FINLAND. 
From a Photo. by D. Nyblin. 
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Long boots of thick leather and 
a long coat, crowned by a close-fitting skull- 
Many of the post- 
men are linguists, since they talk Finnish, 
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From a Photo. by H. Ingeberg, Caristiania, 
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Swedish, and Russian. 
The common people talk 
Finnish, the upper classes 
use Swedish, and the study 
of Russian is compulsory 
in all the State schools. 
The people of Denmark 
are fortunate in their 
postmen, for these public 
servants are not only fine 
appearing men, but are 
unusually civil and punc- 
tual. Their wages vary 
from 800 kroner to 1,400 
kroner a year, there being 
four classes, each with 
the same number of men ; 
and they get additional 
pay according to the 
number of years they 
have served—s5o kroner 
a year for each five 
years, with ‘a maximum 
of 200 kroner for 
twenty years. ‘This system 


works satisfactorily, and the service is uni- 
formly excellent. 
C. H. Funch, the British Vice-Consul at Copen- 
hagen, for the photograph here reproduced. 


Our thanks are due to Mr. 


@ 
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DENMARK. 
From a Photo. by H. Paets, Copenhagen 























On this pige we 
show two officials, 
one an ordinary Rou- 
manian postman with 
a bagful of letters and 
other documents, and 
the other a Bulgarian 
telegraph messenger. 
In 1895 there were 
3,216 post-offices in 
Roumania, through 
which passed 
12,169,815 letters, 
7,742,215 post-cards, 
and 23,438,805 news 
papers, samples, and 
parcels. These seem 
big figures for a popu- 
lation of 5,800,000 ; 
but the United States, 
in 1896, with a popu- 
lation of nearly 
70,000,000, passed 
11,182,759,410 
pieces through the 
mail. An apprecia- 
tion of these figures 





ROUMANIA. 
From a Photo. by 8S. Korn, Buchareat. 





BULGARIAN TELEGRAPH MESSENGER. 


From a Photograpa. 
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will give some idea of how deep-seated the 
habit of letter-writing is in the people. And 
it grows more noticeable every year. 

From Miss Tina Elliot, the daughter of 
Mr. F. Elliot, of the British Agency in Sofia, 
we have received the photograph of the 
Bulgarian postman, and in an_ interesting 
letter Miss Elliot says: “The uniform of the 
postmen is made of dark blue cloth with gilt 
buttons, and green collar and cuffs. The 
men who carry the telegrams have yellow 
collars and cuffs. They wear round astrakhan 
caps with cloth tops. I have seen several 
postmen going about on bicycles.” 

In nearly all countries, postmen get wages 
which seem ridiculously small in proportion 
to the amount of work that they have to do, 
and the number of hours they labour. Many 
of the figures which are incidentally given 
in this article show how true this is. An 
American postman once told the writer that, 
on an average, he wore out twelve pairs of 
boots a year, whereas under ordinary circum- 
stances he would wear out two, yet the 
Government took no account of these trifles, 
and looked upon them as the penalties of 
the trade. Much of the labour, however, has 
recently been reduced in the United States 
by the establishment in large business _build- 
ings of small “ post-offices” on the ground 
floor, which do away with the necessity of a 
delivery by the postman from room to room. 

One of the most 
noted postmen in 
England was the so- 
called ‘‘ Postman- 
Poet of Bideford,” 
who died about three 
years ago. When 
Edward Capern was 
first appointed rural 
letter-carrier, he had 
to cover a district 
thirteen miles in ex- 
tent, and received the 
munificent sum of 
half a guinea for seven 
days’ work. Some of 
his poetical efforts 
attracted the atten 
tion of Lord Palmer 
ston, who granted 
him a Civil List pen 
sion of £40, while 
the Post Office 
authorities increased 
his wages to 135. a 
week, and _ relieved 
him of Sunday duty. 























He made the ac- 
quaintance of 
many of the best- 
known literary 
men and women 
of the day, and 
his first volume 
of verses was 
subscribed to by 
such men as 
Tennyson, Lan- 
dor, Dickens, 
Kingsley, and 
Froude. When 
he died, Capern 
expressed a wish 
that his old post- 
man’s bell should 
be buried with 
him, but, unfor- 
tunately, on the 
day of the fune- 


ral, the bell could From a] 


not be found. 


In Japan, burdens of moderate weight are ing as_ school - master. 
usually carried by coolies, who bear long 
poles on their shoulders, one package being 
fastened at each end of the pole. In remote 
districts the Government mails are forwarded 
by this method, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Statistics, it may be added, 


show that the total 
number of letters, post- 
cards, books, parcels, 
etc., carried through 
the Japanese mails in 
1895-96 exceeded 
448,000,000, so that 
the men who carry even 
a part of this on poles 
have no easy time of it. 
The photograph which 
we reproduce was 
kindly lent to us by 
Sir Benjamin Stone. 

A good many of the 
readers of this article 
will expect to find an 
English postman 
amongst the lot, but we 
must disappoint them. 
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MRS. BROWN, POST-MISTRESS, AGED 92. 


(Photograph. 


From a Photo. by John R. McLean, Arbroath, N.B, 
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Instead, we have 
pleasure in 
showing to them 
the oldest post- 
mistress in Her 
Majesty’s do- 
minions, still 
active at the age 
of ninety-two. 
This photo. of 
Mrs. Brown, of 
Auchmithie, was 
sent to us by Mr. 
John R. Mc- 
Lean, of Arb- 
roath, N.B. She 
was born in 
1805, and after 
marriage with 
Mr. William 
Brown, settled 
down in Auch- 
mithie, her hus- 
band then act- 
Soon after the 


the penny post, Mrs. 
Brown was appointed first post - mistress 
in the town, which position she still holds, 
and, as she says, “I widna like tae want 
it as lang as I’m able tae toodle aboot.” 
Her memory is still good, and besides being 


able to keep her house 
clean and tidy, she 
attends regularly to the 
post-office work, and is 
able to read and write 
without the aid of spec- 
tacles. Remarkable, 
too, that the postal 
system, which is now 
one of the most im- 
portant things in the 
life of the world, and 
one of the wonders of 
modern progress, 
should have attained 
its greatest develop- 
ment since England’s 
oldest post-mistress 
first saw the light of 
day. 














































A Single-Line Ratlway. 


By WILLIAM SHORTIS. 








readers of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE, I am sure, will be 
pleased to read of the very novel 
system of railway which runs 
between Listowel and Bally- 
bunion, in the County of Kerry. 
The system is known as the Lartigue Single 
Rail Elevated Railway, and is the invention 
of a prominent French engineer, M. Lartigue. 
It is the only one of its kind in the United 
Kingdom. 

In passing, and before going into details 
of the system, it may be of interest to know 
that Listowel is the capital of North Kerry, 
has a population of about 4,000, and is con- 
sidered to be one of the best country market 
towns in the South of Ireland. It is celebrated 
as being the centre of one of the best butter- 
producing districts in Ireland, the butter 
exported from here having a special quotation 
of its own on the English markets, and being 
known as “ Listowels.” 

Ballybunion is a beautiful seaside and 
health resort on the Atlantic Ocean. It has 
immense stretches of sands, splendid bathing 
accommodation, and is remarkable for the 
wild grandeur of its cliffs and for the size and 
variety of the caves, which have been burrowed 
through the rugged rock by the never-ceasing 
toil of the great ocean which washes the 
western shores of the island. Though very 
recently brought before the public, Bally- 
buniun is developing fast, and has more than 





LISSELTON STATION. 





[W. Lawrence, Dublin. 


doubled itself within the past five or six 
years. It is the holiday resort of the people 
of Kerry, North Cork, and West Limerick. 
There is no doubt that when the tourist 
business of this country is developed Bally- 
bunion will have its share, for no finer place 
to spend a holiday could be selected—what 
with good hotels, splendid bathing and grand 
scenery, etc., there is nothing to be desired. 

But to return to our novelty. The line runs 
from Listowel to Ballybunion, a distance of 
ten miles, and was constructed in 1888. 

This single line is composed of A-shaped 
trestles; the top rail, which weighs about 
27lb. to the yard, is placed about 3ft. 3in. 
from the ground, the legs of the trestles are 
of angle iron, about 13in. by 134in. 

At about 2ft. from the top rail is a cross- 
bar, and at each end of this there is a check 
rail to control the oscillating motion. At the 
bottom of the trestle is fixed the sleeper of 
dished steel: this is about 3ft. 3in. long by 
6in. wide, and Yin. thick. The trestles are 
placed 3ft. 3in. apart. They are supported 
entirely by the metal sleepers, except in some 
places, where the ground proved to be soft, 
wooden sleepers of larger area are placed 
underneath. 

At the stations, of which there are three, 
viz., Listowel, Lisselton, and Ballybunion, 
there are “switches,” or “turn-tables,” which 
are used for the same purpose as “ points” 
are used on the ordinary railway—that is, for 
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BRIDGE RAISED. 
From a Photo, by A. Slater, Gloucester. 


shunting trains from one line to another and 
on to sidings. 

These switches are planned in a very 
ingenious manner, so as to get two “ through 
roads.” If the line were 





whether the line is througlhi 
or not. 

As the line stands some 
3ft. 3in. from the ground, 
it cannot be crossed on the 
level in the same way that 
ordinary railways can be 
crossed. Proper bridges are 
erected at the points where 
the different public roads 
cross the line. 

There are, however, 
several occupation crossings, 
and these are provided with 
“fly” or draw-bridges, and 
in the photographs will be 
seen the mechanism for 
raising and lowering them, 
and which is the endless 
chain system. A child of 
seven years can raise or lower the bridges, 

or “gates” as they are more generally 

called here. A small signal which rises 

and falls with the working of the bridge 

will be noticed in the centre of the top 
cross-stay. This indicates to the engine- 
driver at a distance whether the gate is 
open for the train or closed against him, but 
open for the use of the farm yard or fields. 
It will also be observed that the trestles 
of the permanent way are strengthened 
at the places where these bridges lap on the 
top rail; this is to carry the weight of the 








straight on the switch, one | 
“through road ” could only 

be obtained ; and in order 
to pass to the other line 
each vehicle should be 
treated separately on the 
turn- table or switch. In 
this case, however, the line 
on the switch is curved to 
about 1-14th of its circum- 
ference, and thus two, and 
in some cases aS many as 
four, “ through roads ” are 
obtained ; so that shunting 
operations can be carried 
out with the same facility 
as on the ordinary line. 
The switches are fastened 
to the permanent line at 
each end by patent inter- 
locking apparatus, and are 
connected with signals 
which are also interlocked, 
and which, of course, guide 
the engine - driver as to 





From a Photo. by) 











BRIDGE LOWERED, (A. Slater, Gloucester. 
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of course, placed in 
line down the centre 
between each boiler, 
etc. 

At a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour, the 
engines are capable of 
performing the follow- 
ing work :— 





On the level they will draw 


240 tons. 

Up an incline of 1 in 500, 
186 tons. 

Up an incline of 1 in 45, 
40 tons. 


The latter is the 
steepest incline on the 
railway. The engines 
are capable of develop- 


ing a speed of from 





—— : = 








Photo. by) THE ENGINE, 
bridge, as well as the different loads that pass 
in and out of the fields. 

Next to the permanent way, the locomotives 
are perhaps the most interesting. As will be 
seen by the photographs, the engine has two 
boilers, two funnels, two fire-boxes ; it also 
has two tenders and two tanks. The 
boilers are connected by 


(R. A. Warren, Clonmel. twenty-five to thirty 
miles an hour. The 
general working speed is from fifteen to 
twenty miles an hour. 

By this time it will, no doubt, have occurred 
to the reader that a vehicle running on a 
single rail, however well balanced, must have 
some check. This check or guide is arranged 
for by an ingenious piece of mechanism, 





equalizing steam and water- 
pipes, and thus work as 
one boiler, having an area 
of the two combined. 
There are two cylinders, 
7in. diameter by 12in. 
stroke, the working pres- 
sure on the boilers being 
about 15olb. per square 
inch. On the ten Jer—or, 
rather, on the space over 
the top rail between the 
tenders—is placed another 
two-cylinder engine with 
steam connection from the 
boilers, and was intended 
to be used to assist the 
main engine up steep 
inclines. In practice, how- 
ever, this engine has not 
been availed of, as it is 
found that the main engine 
is well able to haul the 
loads required over the 
different gradients, some of 
which are very steep though 
short. 

The engine wheels are 
2ft. in diameter, and are, 
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FRONT VIEW OF ENGINE. 
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which consists of a broad wheel, on a vertical 
axle with spiral springs, being placed on each 
side of the engine or vehicle at about nine 
inches from the bottom. These wheels or 
rollers are known as guide wheels, and engage 
with the check or guide rails which are placed 
about two feet from the top rail on the 
A-shaped trestles, and which are alluded to in 
the description of the permanent way. 

The guide wheels are not required to 
carry weight, being merely used to control 
the oscillation, and their run on the guide- 
rails is, so to speak, at right an_les to the 
top or main wheels. There are four on each 
vehicle, two on each side. 

Now, the rolling-stock of the coaching depart- 
ment, as on most railways, 





VIEW OF FULL TRAIN. 





LW. Lawrence, Dublin. 


up with the wheels and the mechanism for 
working the West'nghouse air-brake, with 
which each vehicle is fitted. 

The wheels (four in number) are rgin. in 
diameter, and are arranged in line two at each 
end of the vehicle, each pair forming a bogey, 
which can take the sharpest curve at ease. 

The carriages are about 7ft. high by about 
8ft. 6in. in total width, and 18ft. long. Each 
carriage carries about twenty-four passengers 
—that is, twelve at each side. 

The guards’ vans have internal communi- 
cation from one side to another, to enable 
parcels and luggage to be transferred across. 
The vans are also roofed in one, while the 
carriages, as will be seen in the photographs, 





consists of rst and 3rd class, 
and composite carriages, | 
guards’ vans, horse -boxes, 
etc. The traffic in horses 
and cattle may be written 
down as practically nil; the 
distance being short, the 
farmers do not see their 
way to pay the carriage for 
the conveyance of their 
stock. 

The carriages, like the 
engines, are double; the 
passengers sit back to back, 
and except in few cases 
there is no internal com 
munication between the two 
halves of the carriage, each 
of which hangs at either 
side of the rail, the inter 
vening space being taken 
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END VIEW OF SAND WAGGON, 
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are roofed each half separately. At the end 
of each van is placed a stairway, with hand- 
railing, to enable the guard, etc., to cross 
from one side to the other of the train. 

Besides the carriages and vans, the coach- 
ing stock consists of a few very extraordinary 
vehicles. They are nothing more or less 
than travelling foot-bridges, or staircases, and 
are placed about the centre of every train to 
enable passengers to cross the line. They 
are entirely distinct vehicles, having their 
own wheels, buffers, draw-gear, etc., and can 
be shunted about and placed in any part of 
the train. 

The rolling-stock of the goods department 
consists of covered and open goods waggons, 
coal and timber trucks, and small iron 
vehicles known as sand waggons. The 
covered waggons are somewhat heavier than 
the passenger carriages, are the same length, 
but a little higher and wider. They are 
roofed, like the guards’ vans, in one, and have 
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agricultural and building purposes, this traffic 
is, next to passengers, the principal source 
of revenue to the company. As many as 
200 tons of sand per day for long periods 
have been taken over the line. 

The rolling-stock of the entire system 
consists of from forty to fifty vehicles, includ- 
ing engines, carriages, vans, waggons, etc., and 
are repaired and maintained at the company’s 
workshops at Listowel. 

It is pointed out that the relative cost of 
this system and ordinary narrow-gauge lines 
on the same ground and for the same traffic 
will be as follows : — 

The Lartigue system 

24in. gauge 4,000 - 

39 4in. gauge 4,500 .~ 

The advantages of the system are its great 
safety, and that the line can be quickly and 
cheaply laid ; as earth-work is reduced to a 
minimum, it is only necessary to clear away 
sufficient material for the sleepers ; the car- 


£3,000 per mile. 
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communication from side to side internally. 
They carry from three to four tons of goods. 

The coal and timber trucks are open 
vehicles, with the wheels and brake mechan- 
ism hidden in wooden casing. The wheels in 
all those vehicles are the same in number, 
size, and arrangement. 

The sand waggons are smaller vehicles ; 
they measure roft. long, including buffers, by 
about 6ft. wide. They have only two wheels on 
top, one at each end, instead of two forming 
a bogey as in the other vehicles. These little 
waggons carry three tons of sand, and as the 
sand off the shore and from the vast sand- 
hills at Ballybunion is sold at Listowel for 
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riages are high enough to pass clear of a good 
deal of rough ground. Another advantage 
is that by a slight modification of the design 
the line can be made its own bridge, and 
thus cross brooks, ravines, etc., without 
having to build piers, viaducts, or other 
expensive bridge-work. In some countries 
this design of railway must be very advan- 
tageous, as floods, snow-drifts, or sandstorms 
must be severe before either of them pre- 
vented the line from being worked. It 1s 
well known that a few inches of water, snow, 
or sand will seriously interfere with ordinary 
railways; indeed, the traffic is occasionally 
stopped for several hours even in England. 
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Ronald Vaughan first met 
Lucia Las Casas. Years and 
years ago this wall had been 
2] of portentous size, designed 

— J perhaps for protection, for 
beyond it lay the gardens and precincts of 
the Aacienda where dwelt the Don Carlos 
Las Casas, whose ancestors had been military 
governors of Trinidad in the days of the 
Spanish sway, when Nelson was not, and 
Rodney but a boy. And this same Sefior 
Las Casas was a Spaniard in whom pride of 
birth and lust of gold mingled in all the 
obstinate and unholy unity of his race. But 
the great possessions of his house had 
dwindled ever down, till the estate he now 
cultivated, with some inextensive tracts in 
Venezuela and Cuba, was all that was now 
left to him. 

Bitterly had he inveighed against the 
emancipation, against the slow strangling of 
the sugar industry. And as little by little his 
crops diminished with his profits, he began 
to abandon field after field of canes, and to 
devote himself more and more assiduously 
to the trade of a general merchant in the 
neighbouring township of Port of Spain. 
And his success became phenomenal, a 
thing beyond the intelligence of his fellow- 
merchants. Year after year his income and 
his business grew, till when his only child, 


Lucia, was sixteen, she was at once a dream 
Vol. xv.—96. 





Author of ‘* Loo.” 


of beauty and fabulous wealth to the 


-enamoured imaginations of the needy planters 


of the island. 

These facts were nq secret from Ronald 
Vaughan. But if they served to envelop 
his hopes with shyneg§ and melancholy, they 
none the less inspired his passion with ‘the 
mournful poetry of persistence, which is the 
only gift remoteness confers. For Ronald 
Vaughan was a poor man. Even the 
three or four hundred acres of cacao that 
supplied his frugal needs were a cause of 
the bitter rancour of Las Casas against him. 
For these acres enveloped the little cove at the 
end of the old Spanish path, and formed the 
only part of the valley between the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Paria that did not belong to 
the Spaniard. And Ronald, loving his 
patrimony with English obstinacy, refused 
even double its value in cash. He had 
enough to live on and a comfortable bungalow. 
And for beauty and poetry of environment 
his home was as some work of enchantment. 
Its refuge just suited his shy and careless 
nature. An hour or two sufficed for his 
estate, and allowed him to spend the rest in 
dreams, lolling lazily with rod or gun, or book. 
The old path was a haunt that of all others 
he most loved 

To the young Spanish girl this casual, shy, 
reserved Saxon combined all the charm of 
freshness and romance. His graceful figure ; 
his blue, dreamy, laughing eyes ; the delicate, 
yet robust, chiselling of the features; the 
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yellow hair clustering over a face tanned a 
ripe brown by the tropic sun—coming as 
they did upon her out of the gloom and 
shadows of the forest into the warmth of the 
western light, made an impression which 
soon deepened into the tenderness of passion. 
Young as she was, she was well accustomed 
to the adulation and gallantry so fulsomely 
lavished on the divine combination of loveli- 
ness and wealth. But the shyness of this 
new lover evoked in her a desire of conquest 
whose ardent impulses she revealed with 
all the maiveté of a child in every glance 
and gesture. Meetings that had been acci- 
dental soon became regular, till little by 
little each sunset saw the two wandering up 
and down the old path, weaving their lives 
into its glamour. It was only natural that 
after a while they should find the old fort 
a goal for all these walks. There was some- 
thing about its broken walls, its very air of 
ruin, that seemed to draw them into its 
breathless peace. 


It was here at last that, under the spell yof * 


her 


reserve 


Ronald had forgotten. his 
and her wealth, and had wooed 
and won from eager, warm, swgrendering lips 
the confession he desired. Afid who would 
have resisted the enthralment of his excuse ? 
Picture her as she stood there, reclining 
against the old bie ten eg her ligtle foot, 
with its open-worke . Stockilig and 
slender ankle, revéaled™ with “tha “coquetry 
of measured revelation so eggenti: y Spanish ; 
with her little, gem4aden haindéfluttering a 
large white fan ; with Wer face half averted, 
and eyes through whose veiling lashes languor 
and melting love upbraided his reluctant 
speech ; with a lace mantilla thrown round 
locks glossy as the raven’s wing in sunlight, 
and falling in clinging, seducing folds round 
the small, snowy throat, and fluttering with 
her quick breath over the gentle curves of 
her bosom; with the pink glow of the 
evening deepening the rose-leaf flush along 
the soft pallor of her cheeks, and haunting 
the tremulous quiver of her lips till they 
seemed beneath his eyes a very flower of 
passion hovering on the brink of bloom. 

For some days they lived in the glory of 
their secret, refusing to face the explosion 
that must inevitably follow its communica- 
tion. One evening as they sat thus up at the 
old fort, abandoned to the languors of the 
moment's mcod, there glided into the little 
bay a dainty schooner with its white sails 
gleaming snowily in the evening light. From 


loveliness, 


the land it seemed like some phantom ship 
that had sailed from the bosom of the cliff. 
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For at the ocean side of the inlet the hills 
over-lapped, leaving a narrow neck of water 
invisible till you turned the nearer bluff. 
Graceful and stately as a gull the boat swept 
into the bay, falling slowly away off her 
course as the cliff robbed het of the wind, 
the ripples plashing a fretwork of foam about 
her tapering bows as, tacking up the bay, she 
brought to, some sixty yards from the beach, 
her cables rattling out with a musical clatter 
that echoed and re-echoed from cliff to glade, 
and seemed to set even the forest leaves 
jingling in answering chorus. 

“Holy Madonna!” cried the girl, as she 
saw the schooner, “it is the signal for our 
separation.” And she clasped Ronald's arm 
beseechingly. 

“Separation !” he echoed. “How so?” 

“ The ship!) It is my father’s, and he has 
expected it for many weeks. And he has 
told.me, yes, that three days after it comes, I 
go With him to New#Orleans.” 

Ronald drew her™ to him fondly, petting 

er as he would a child. And, indeed, for 

ail the loveliness of her womanhood, she was 

haifa baby still, with all a child’s tragedy 

over#tifies. But his face was none the less 

feared as he gazed at the yacht lying so 
nd witch-like on the darkening waters. 

“But if I see your father,” he muttered, 
rather falteringly, for the anticipation did not 
thrill him with any enthusiasm. 

“ Ay de mi!” she cried; “you know him 
not. If you were rich—yes! But you are 
poor, my adored one, are you not ?—poor as 
the little lizards here, that have only their 
home. He will never consent. He will 
enwrap himself like—like the bay ina white 
squall. Oh, the tempest of him! But, pou// 
I care not! I love you! Iloveyou! And 
your home, if it were no bigger than just big 
enough to hold you, I would come to it and 
creep into your arms, and be happy.” 

And Lucia looked up at him from that 
same shelter with a deliciously audacious 
little laugh, from lips that dimpled like a 
child's. Yet in the eyes, dark, melting, 
ardent, languorous eyes, was all the intensity 
of a woman’s love. 

“You darling,” cried Ronald, “such a 
coward as I is not worthy of you. I will go 
and demand you from your father this very 
night. He cannot, shall not, refuse !” 

“You deceive yourself, sefor! My 
daughter, Sefiora Gonzales awaits your 
pleasure.” The words were spoken in thin, 
harsh, incisive tones, with an unmistakable 
sneer in them. With a faint scream, Lucia 
sprang from her lover’s arms to confront with 





























flaming cheeks the cold, inscrutable face of 
the old merchant, her father. 

Vaughan stepped forward as if to speak, 
but the old man silenced him with a gesture ; 
somehow Ronald, who had never come into 
personal contact with him before, felt that he 
was much more imposing than he had even 
feared. 

“When Sefior Vaughan,” sneered the Don, 
“does my poor house the honour to seek its 
alliance, he might first have protected its 
children from the insolent presumption of an 
adventurer.” 

“Senor Las Casas,” said Vaughan, a hot 
flush darkening his face, “believe me, you 
ascribe to me motives never mine. If you 
will hear me, I x 

“T want no explanation from you, senor,” 
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off down the hill. As for Lucia, her lover’s 
defiance had thrilled her with a like spirit, and 
though she submitted to her father’s com- 
mand, it was a very saucy and cheering 
almanan, and of a meaning very different to 
the parental sneer, which she trilled over her 
shoulder to Ronald. It was but a mutinous 
mouth, too, that pouted all the way home at 
a lecture which seemed to shake a discordant 
protest from every leaf in the old path. 


II. 


In climes where courtship is not pursued on 
the mathematical and enthusiastic precepts 
of commerce, meandering by moonlight 
under the window where you think your 
mistress may be is still a source of rapture 
to lovers. Thus it was that, with hopes so 








1, 
"| WANT NO EXPLANATION FROM YOU, SENOR.” 7 


snarled the old man, savagely. “‘ My daughter 
is not for you, nor any other beggarly adven- 
turer.” 

“Very well,” retorted Vaughan, now just as 
savage, “‘I don’t know to what your preten- 
sions aspire, and I don’t care. I don’t want 
your money, but I’ll win your daughter. So, 
by Heaven, look to it.” 

Las Casas vouchsafed no reply, but con- 
tenting himself with a cold sneer, tucked his 
daughter’s hand under his arm, and stalked 











rudely dispelled, Ronald Vaughan, having 
prowled about till midnight in the vain 
endeavour to locate Lucia’s window, had 
sought again the old fort. ‘The moon hung 
above the dark ridge of cliff. The furled 
sails and tall, tapering masts of the schooner 
gleamed spectrally in the dusk, the faint 
wash of the waves against her side just 
audible. The fireflies flickered and glowed 
and faded in the grass; the huge 
crapeaux barked; the hum of a myriad 
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insects made a strange, weird, yet musical 
sub-tone to the shiver and rustle of the 
woodland. Then one of those unaccount- 
able, sudden, mournful silences fell over 
everything, slaying as at a breath each sound 
and echo. The croaking of the toads, the 
hum of the insects, the rustle of the leaves, 
the very grass grew hushed and, as if fearful, 
wailed under the brooding of that tomb-like 
stillness. 

Accustomed as he was to it, Vaughan 
would hardly have noticed the transition had 
it not been that, in the very depth of the 
hush, the plash of oars rose on the air, and 
voices, faint and muffled, hailing between ship 
and shore. From his position on the gun- 
carriage, Ronald could see the schooner and 
the beach quite plainly, and between the two 
a boat being sculled rapidly to the former. 
The arrival of this dinghy converted the scene, 
as if by magic, from one of dreamy slumber 
to a miniature pandemonium of bustle and 
commotion. 

Lanterns, with a flare of red smoke in 
their wake, gleamed hither and thither, the 
clanking of the donkey-engine, alternated 





with shouts and the sound of the heaving 
about of cables and cases. Soon the boat 
put off again, bearing in tow a hawser, which 
a sailor slung round a_ huge tree on 
the foreshore, where the water ran deep 
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beneath a low shelf of outjutting rock. 
At the pounding persuasion of the donkey- 
engine the cable grew more taut, and foot by 
foot the ship drew in its glistening length, 
gliding silently through the dark waters till 
she lay, as if wharfed, alongside the land. 
Now the bustle redoubled, and soon case 
after case was swung out on the derrick and 
received on shore. So for two hours the 
work went on. Into the eyes of Ronald 
Vaughan, as he lay there and watched, there 
dawned a sudden light as of swift resolve and 
exultation, and he chuckled softly under his 
breath as a man might, seeing an unexpected 
way to success grow beneath his feet. Taking 
a trail through the wood, he crept down 
stealthily to the beach, till, under cover of the 
darkness and verdure, he stood within ten 
paces of Senor Las Casas. 

“That is settled then, captain,” the 
Spaniard was saying. “ You will finish to- 
morrow night and be ready to stand out by 
dawn. My daughter will be on board by 
midnight.” 

“ And then straight to Orleans?” said the 
man addressed as captain. 
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“THERE WILL BE NO NEXT CARGO.” = 


“ Exgttly,” replied the merchant. 

“ And the next cargo ?” asked the captain. 

“ There will be no next cargo,” replied Las 
Casas. ‘Yes, my friend, I am determined 
this shall be the last. Already I fear the 


























Government are a little suspicious, and if the 
Customs come on me now, both my wealth 
and my liberty would be swallowed up. No 
more contraband from henceforth, amigo mio. 
Get all you can out to-night, then lie out to 
your moorings again. Buenas noches.” 

Early that morning a little black girl 
wandered round the veranda of the hacienda, 
and pausing opposite the sheltered spot where 
Lucia and Sefiora Gonzales were, offered the 
former a cluster of arum lilies, to be instantly 
driven off by the now argus-eyed duenna, 
whose love of a nap at sunset had afforded 
Lucia the opportunities she had made the 
best of during the last month. But though 
the lilies went, a tiny note remained in 
Lucia’s hand. She unfolded it, reading it 
behind her fan. It was very short, and not 
at all satisfying. All it said was: “Go on 
board to-night without fuss ; don’t be alarmed 
if you see me, and don’t recognise me: till 
I tell you.—Yours, R. V.” 

Lucia bit her pretty lips in vexation and 
curiosity. The promise it implied that he 
would be there was comforting, certainly, and 
with that she had to be content. Of her 
lover himself, not even a particle of his 
shadow did she see, though she twice wheedled 
the tender-hearted duenna into the old 
Spanish path. 

As for Ronald, he spent the day on board 
a huge East Indiaman lying off the Boras in 
the Gulf for ballast. With its captain he 
appeared to be on very friendly terms. And 
to judge by the way that ruddy, jovial son of 
Neptune slapped his thigh and punched 
Ronald’s ribs and, with a great guffaw, and a 
“Well, I’m ——,” chortled till he was purple 
in the face, he seemed to have received some 
communication from his friend which had 
hugely tickled his fancy, while Ronald’s pale, 
eager, exultant face seemed just as pleased 
and only less riotously enthusiastic. 


III. 


AT about nine o’clock that night a steam 
launch with a ship’s long-boat in tow hove to 
outside the cove in which Las Casas’s 
schooner lay. Headed by a man in the 
uniform of a naval officer, some nine or ten 
men tumbled into this gig, and plying muffled 
oars urged the boat cautiously through the 
neck of water into the cove. As soon as the 
nose of the boat rounded the inside bluff the 
oars were shipped and the boat glided noise- 
lessly under the shelter of the great drooping 
llans and vines which formed a screen of 
verdure along the precipitous side of the bay. 
Pulling themselves along by means of these 
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llans, the boat stopped at a point opposite the 
schooner, which lay not fifty yards away. 

On the deck of the latter not a soul was to 
be seen, save the recumbent figure of the 
watch, who, from his immobility, was evidently 
asleep. At a gesture from the officer the 
nose of the boat was shoved noiselessly out 
from its cover. Thwart by thwart as it 
emerged into the open the oars were laid out, 
biting the water with smooth and silent grip. 
Not a sound disturbed the placid slumber- 
sense of security. Sea and land mingled 
in a profound hush. Nearer and nearer the 
boat crept up to the unconscious schooner. 
Thirty yards! ... twenty!...ten!... 
five! .:. The officer in the stern felt 
his heart thumping like a racing screw 
and his lips fluttering feverishly as the 
oars were silently shipped and the boat 
glided alongside and hooked on to the 
chains. Still no sign came from the ship. 
One by one, the officer leading, the men 
crept from the gig up the side of the 
schooner and gained its deck. A rapid 
glance revealed the forms of the crew sleep- 
ing under the awning stretched above the 
forecastle head. To pounce on these, and 
lash them up before they were half awake, 
was no long task, and the stern command of 
silence at the point of a revolver secured its 
effective performance without any disturb- 
ance. Making his way aft, and descending 
into the saloon, the officer soon discovered 
the vicinity of the captain by the penetration 
of his snores. In vain did that worthy spring 
to his revolver as his wondering eyes awoke 
to the invasion of his sanctum. He was 
hopelessly overpowered, and in front of three 
levelled barrels acknowledged with a curse 
their irresistible persuasion. To the eloquence 
of his vituperation the significant word “ con- 
traband ” acted like a fire-hose. He spluttered, 
spat, and subsided! Once more silence 
brooded over the vessel, and none would 
have guessed that in so short and tranquil a 
space it had so violently changed masters. 

For an hour the captors waited, anxiously 
scanning the shore. At last a faint “coo-ee” 
was heard, and again, as on the previous 
night, from the black skirts of the forest a 
little dinghy put off. Don Las Casas, piloting 
his boat alongside, missed the usual courtesy 
of his skipper, for no gangway was lowered 
and no lantern fixed for his guidance. He 
ascribed it, however, to the additional burry 
he had himself prescribed, and seizing the 
chains, swung himself on board. As he 
stooped his head to avoid the awning, his 
elbows were seized in a vigorous grasp, a 
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noose slipped round his waist and arms, and 
in a moment he found himself a helpless 
prisoner, glaring round in a demented way 
at a ring of sailors, whose dress, as far as he 
could see it in the smoky flare of the lanterns, 
was the loose, serviceable uniform of the 
English Navy. 

“What is the meaning of this outrage?” 


he stuttered, his toes fairly dancing with 
rage. “Where is your officer?” 

At this juncture, a man at the companion 
sang out, “ Aye, aye, sir!” and, turning, said, 
“ Pass the prisoner down aft.” 

Don Las Casas paled. “ The prisoner” 
sounded horribly formal. For a moment he 
had hoped this might be some mutiny, some 
piracy. But his hopes sank to zero as, in 
the shaded light of the saloon, he recognised 
the uniform of a naval lieutenant. 

“You want to see me?” said the officer, 
with freezing blandness. 

“Yes,” said the merchant, racking his 
memory at the sound of that voice. “I 
demand my release from this outrage. I shall 
appeal to my Government.” 

“I doubt,” said the officer, drily, “if even 
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“WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THIS OUTRAGE?” 
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your Government will have the effrontery to 
intervene on behalf of a smuggler and 
fraudulent trader, who for years has been 
robbing Her Majesty’s Customs. And I 
don’t think we shall much care if it has.” 
“Your proofs, sir!” demanded Las Casas, 
angrily. 
“Your presence!” 


The officer bowed, 


smiling, and went on: “The confession of 
your captain; the contraband now on the 
ship, and its counterpart now in the caves 
behind your Aacienda, and the two waggon- 
loads of cigars that, under the covering of 
grass and produce, went into your yards at 
Port of Spain this morning, and the dates 
and posts of your shipments and _ landings 
during the last seven years.” 

Las Casas sank on to a couch and stared. 
“ Ruined !” he gasped at length. “ Ruined, 
and over the last cargo. Fool! Fool I was! 
His face was grey, and his eyes glittering and 
haggard, as his lips framed the question 
“Well ?” 

“T’m afraid the Government will insist on 
a full restitution and forfeits. What further 
penalty they will demand, I know not!” 
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There was a timbre of sympathy in the 
speaker’s voice, of emotion almost, that 
brought a sudden gleam into the Don’s 
eyes. 

“ Bid your men depart,” he said. 

The officer nodded and the men withdrew, 
grinning. 

The Don leaned forward and said, in a 
whisper: “I will give you ten thousand 





767 
turning livid as he fell back, gasping. ‘“ Do 
you then want a//?” 

The officer seemed to reflect for a moment. 
Then, leaning forward, he spoke in a solemn, 
impassive voice. “Sefor,” he said, “on 
one condition alone will I agree to your 
terms. If you accept, we will at once sign 
the agreement. Refuse, and I do my duty 
without furtiier delay.” 





“1 WILL GIVE YOU TEN THOUSAND POUNDS.” 


pounds and land you safely in the States, if 
you will?” 

The officer smiled but shook his head. 

“Fifteen thousand? ... Twenty?” 

The officer still shook his head. But he 
no longer smiled. 

“Thirty thousand?” said the merchant, 
the sweat rolling down his pale, contorted 
face, his black eyes glowing like hot coals, 
his black hair in clammy wisps about his 
brow and ashen temples. 

“Thirty thousand pounds! English — 
sovereigns !” he repeated, hissing out the 
last two words as if they scalded his lips. 

The officer buried his face in his hands. 
The merchant craned his neck further forward, 
glaring at him with the lurid intensity of 
suspense. For his life he could not have 
framed his mouth to a higher bid. But the 
anxiety was terrible. Presently the officer 
looked up. 

“Tt is impossible,” he said. 
“ Sapristi /” yelled the merchant, his face 


“The condition?” said Las Casas, 
hoarsely, his eyes never leaving the officer’s 
face. 

“Consider well before you answer,” said 
the officer. “Qn one side safety, honour, 
and wealth unquestioned. On the other, 
ruin and a convict’s prison.” 

“The condition?” gasped the merchant, 
his face livid, his hands shutting and opening 
like the claws of a wounded bird. 

“The condition,” said the officer, slowly, 
“is that you give with the thirty thousand 
pounds the hand of your daughter, Senorita 
Lucia.” 

The Spaniard fell back in his chair, limp 
and exhausted. ‘The officer remained pale 
and rigid. Around the yellow glimmer of 
the smoky lamp a deep silence gathered. The 
minutes seemed to throb. To the old 
Spaniard the struggle was a bitter one. His 
daughter ! 
of his pride and his wealth. 
himself against her surrender. 


She was at once the central note 
He hardened 
He cursed 
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his gold and his cowardice, and trampled 
under foot the idea of the alternative. He 
was on the verge of refusing, when out of the 
darkness a strong, nasal voice, redolent of the 
Hudson, high and caustic, rasped out :— 

“ Accept, you dern’d fool, can’t you? Do 
you think anyone will marry your gal if you’re 
doing time on the island ? Close right down, 
and have a bottle up to drink with this cuss 
who’s cornered the cutest contrabandists that 
ever ran the Eastern waters.” 

“Well, sehor?” said the officer, rising. 
“Yes or no?” 

“ Sefior,” said the Spaniard, with bent 
head, “if my daughter will consent, it shall 
be as you demand.” 

“We must then go ashore and obtain her 
reply.” 

“Tt is needless!” said the old man ; “she 
should now be on the beach !” 

And at this juncture a sailor hailed the 
saloon, calling out :— 

“A party of females, sir, is a-hailing the 
ship.” 

“Send the gig, and bring them aboard,” 
ordered the officer, into whose eyes and face 
a warm light of excitement had sprung. 

When, in a few minutes, Lucia and her 
duenna entered the saloon, a suppressed cry 
hovered on her lips, as she looked from her 
father to the officer. As the reason of those 
bonds and the position of affairs were made 
intelligible to her, her face by turns paled 
and reddened, and when at the end she flung 
herself with a cry into her father’s arms, 
laughter and tears seemed to chase each 
other in her eyes as she expressed herself 
ready to marry the officer forthwith, if need 
be. 

“Tn that case, then, sefor,” said the officer, 
with a rapturous look at the girl, which she 
shyly returned, “ you will be good enough to 
sign those agreements for the dowry and the 
betrothal, and this declaration as to the cargo 
of the schooner.” 

Las Casas, like a man in a dream, listened 
to the recital of the documents produced by 
the officer, and signed them mechanically. 
It never occurred to him till later that they 
were strange documents for a Government 
officer to be carrying round in his pocket. 
But, then, so many things never occur till 
later to the party which loses. The docu- 
ments signed, the officer committed them to 
an envelope, which he sealed and delivered 
to his chief boatman, with instructions to 
hand it to the captain for safe custody till the 
morning. Then releasing his prisoners from 
their bonds, he dispatched the gig to rejoin 


the launch, and himself descended again to 
the saloon. 

There the captain and Las Casas were in 
close and heated conference, while the 
duenna and the girl were blushing and shiver- 
ing together at the other end of the cabin. 
As the officer entered, Lucia sprang to meet 
him, and the two advanced together towards 
the astonished smugglers. 

“Senor Las Casas,” said the officer, “ last 
night you called me adventurer and denied 
me your daughter. To-night, in earning the 
title I have fulfilled my word*and won your 
daughter. I am Ronald Vaughan.” And 
with a sweep of his hat Ronald saluted his 
late prisoners. 

A few moments of profound silence suc- 
ceeded this statement. The captain looked 
mystified, Lucia afraid, the Don on the verge 
of a fit. At last Las-Casas, purple in the 
face, stammered :— 

“You! You! But you are not an officer 
of Customs ?” , 

“ Certainly not,” replied Vaughan. 

“ And your men, then ?” 

“Were lent to me by a friend of mine, a 
merchant captain,” said Ronald. 

“Then, this—this outrage was a mas- 
querade—an imposture, a piracy!” yelled the 
old gentleman, in a shrill crescendo. 

“Call it what you will,” said Vaughan. 
“T call it a venture for a wife.” 

Here the captain, with an expletive com- 
mon to quays, collapsed into a wild and 
hoarse guffaw on the sofa. “Waal,” he 
ejaculated, with a glare of admiration, “ef 
you ain’t the coolest cuss that ever handled 
an iron.” 

“But I, sir! Sapristi/ I will kill you!” 
hissed the Spaniard, as the full tide of his 
indignities came back upon him. “ You shall 
not trick me thus !” 

“I hold all the trumps, sejior, still,” said 
Vaughan, with gentle yet significant modesty. 
“Your declarations and confessions will 
assuredly go before the Customs, unless I, 
with the seforita, go to claim them in the 
morning.” Then, as Las Casas with a bitter 
malediction fell back, he said, “ Sefior, I love 
your daughter. Let us make new terms. I 
will destroy all the documents for your free 
consent to my espousal with your daughter.” 

“ Ah, father, yes,” cried the girl, throwing 
herself into his arms. 

“You're a dernder fool than I took you 
for. You had the old man safe,” said the 
captain, with a squint of contempt, as he 
twirled his quid from one side of his leathery 
tongue to the other. 

















“LET US MAKE NEW TERMS.” 


But Vaughan, on the generous impulse of 
his heart, had touched the Spaniard in his 
two most tender spots, his pocket and his 
pride, in a way that he could never have 
achieved by finesse. For, after a few 
moments of struggle, during which he looked 
from Lucia’s fair pleading face to Ronald’s 
frankly passionate one, he held out his hand 
to the Saxon, and, returning its hearty pressure, 
silently placed in it the warm little, trembling 
palm of his daughter. 

“You have won her, sefor,” he said. 
“She is the jewel. All else I have is but the 
setting and goes with her.” 

“And you forgive my ruse of war?” said 
Ronald, with a smile. 

“ Nay, sefior,” said the Spaniard, and some- 
thing like a wintry grin softened the rugged 
lines of his lips. ‘“‘ Nay, I have nothing to 
forgive. You have beaten me with my own 
weapons, and smuggled my very contraband 


from my own grasp. It is your prize; 
treasure it!” 
From the lounge in the great stern 


windows of the schooner the two lovers, 
sitting there later, could see the old fort, and 
in imagination pierce again the mystery of the 
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shadows of the old Spanish path. They sat 
there dreaming, oblivious of the time. 

Once the captain looked in and growled, 
“There’s supper going, when you’ve done 
drivelling.” 

But they heeded not his blasphemy. Why 
should they? . They were looking through 
the silver wash of the moonlight, past the 
beach and darkness into the dreamland of 
that old, old path love’s glamour is ever 
making new and music-haunted for the lives 
that wander into the depths of its shaded 
glades, its soft shadows, and yearning vestures 
of light. That old path! Who that has 
been in it shall ever forget it? The sweet- 
ness of its beginning, growing, flower-like, 
from some time-crumbled wall, wandering, it 
knows not whither, through gloom and sun- 
light, through strange darkness and strange 
glows, till the last step, firm and sheltered, 
halts for a moment in the open glade of 
strife’s dismantled fort, with the ebbing of 
the tide rustling at your feet in silvery sway 
that floats and bids you follow out, ever out, 
into the far shimmer of opal lights when the 
sky-line melts, and Heaven quivers round the 
welcome of one gleamjng, steadfast star 











By GEORGE 


T may look easy, but it’s really 
very hard to do, especially 
when the postage stamps are 
used for purely decorative pur- 
poses, such as the screen and 
SS plate shown later in this article. 
of stamps, a deal of time, and 
a maximum of patience. But lovers of the 
curious are not to be put off by such 
obstacles, and postage stamp designs are 
becoming more popular every day. France 
and Germany are very fond of them, and 
there is hardly a philatelic exhibition on the 
Continent which does not contain one or 
more of these interesting curiosities. 

As a not uncommon illustration of the 
time and labour spent in such work, let us 
take the splendid map of England and Wales 
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DOLLAR. 


It was made by D. M. 
Road, Wood 
Green, N., and although it took Mr. Murrow 


shown on this page. 
Murrow, Esq., 74, Finsbury 
only two months to draw the outline of 
the map and to affix the stamps, yet the 
entire collection, which is valued at two 
hundred guineas, was begun at the age of 
seven years. The exact number of stamps 
in the map is 2,139, and no two stamps 
are alike. All the coast and prominent 
inland counties are formed of contrasting 
colours. Mr. Murrow has sent us an accu 
rate list of the nineteen shades used in 
the map, as well as the number of stamps 
of each shade, and adds: “The map and 
frame weigh 134 cwt., and is 6ft. by sft.” Quite 
an armful—certainly a cleverly-executed idea. 
The “ Jubilee Screen,” one side of which 
we show on the 
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next page, is one 
of the most care- 
fully thought out 
and delicately- 
executed stamp 
designs which we 
have seen. It was 
designed by Mrs. 
Willis, 35, Col- 
veston Crescent, 
West Hackney, 
to whom we 
are indebted for 
the photograph. 
The amount of 
work in such a 
decorative screen 
may be judged 
from the follow- 
ing details. The 
wire stand shown 
on the left-hand 
panel is made 
of English penny 
stamps, banded 
with red halfpenny 
stamps. The 
pot is made of 
English halfpenny 
stamps, and con 
tains a graceful 
palm made of 
Indian and 
French green 
stamps. Hanging 
from the centre of 
the middle panel 
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From @ Photo. by) 


MAP OF ENGLAND ANP WALES, MADE WITH STAMPS. 


[George Newnes, Ltd. by a triple cord of 
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A SCREEN ORNAMENTED ENTIRELY WITH STAMPS. 
From a Photo. by John J. Avery, Kingsland, N.E. 


halfpenny stamps is a pot made of English 


“ pennies,” containing flowers and ferns. 
Underneath is a fancy basket of French 
stamps, filled with flowers made of English 
and foreign dendminations. The butterflies 
are also made of English and foreign stamps. 
In the left corner is an arum lily, the flower 
of English and the leaves of Colonial stamps. 
In the right corner is a fan made of English 
stamps with green and orange centres. 

The Prince of Wales’s plumes at the top 
of the right panel are made of Indian blue 
stamps, the crown showing old English blues 
and various others. The motto “Ich Dien” 
is written in old penny red English stamps, 
and the Star of India in red Indian stamps. 
Belowthis is the Union Jackof English stamps, 
with the staff of halfpenny wrapper stamps. 
The other flag is composed of old English 
red, cornered with Malta, Hong Kong, New 
Zealand, and Victoria stamps, while the centre 
is made of Cape of Good Hope denominations. 
The fancy wire stand at the bottom of the 
panel is made of halfpenny wrapper stamps 
with pots of red halfpenny stamps throwing 
out green ferns, etc. 

The other side of this screen, the panels of 
which are sft. 8in. long by 2ft. 3in. wide, 
shows a massive jar of bulrushes, a bamboo- 
table from which are hanging pots, and a 
patriotic 1837—1897 design suitable to last 
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year’s Jubilee, showing the crown, 
trident, rose, shamrock, and thistle, 
as well as the familiar monogram, 
“'V.R.,” all done in British stamps. 
The screen, as may be seen from 
our illustration, is remarkably effec- 
tive, and reflects great credu on the 
patience and skill of the designer. 
Accompanying the screen is a 
reproduction of a plate beautifully 
decorated with stamps cut into tiny 
pieces. The colours are true to 
Nature, and Mrs. Waugh, of Mid- 
somer Norton, near Bath, to whom 
we are indebted for the photograph, 
says, in a letter, that “the trunks 
of the trees consist of many hun- 
dreds of pieces of brown five-cent 
United States stamps.” The foliage 
is beautifully shaded in various 
green stamps, the flowers and birds 
are brilliant in colour, various 
stamps being employed most in- 
geniously. “The whole,” adds 
Mrs. Waugh, “was designed and 
carried out by a poor man, an 
invalid—Thomas Chivers—of Mid- 
somer Norton, who is prevented 
from earning his living owing to the state 
of his health.” 

The idea of decorating china in such a 
way is not new, but is capable of much 
variation, and it is a pretty work. In its 
earliest form, which is fairly old, stamps of 
various countries were selected and carefully 
matched on the back of glass plates, forming 


PLATE DECORATED WITH POSTAGE STAMPS. 
From a Photo. by Mr. Charles Shearn, Midsomer Norton. 
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curious and brilliant mosaics, the 
face of the stamps showing 
through the glass. In the 
United States, where much 

of the modern decoration 

is done, the plan is to 

have a variety of 

U.S. stamps, and, 

after clearing 

the back 

from paper, 

cut out vari- 

ous portions 

of the stamps, 

which may 

be arranged 

effectively, 

according to the 

artistic ability of 

the worker. First 

comes the laying out of 

the design, then the 
pieces are neatly pasted into 
place, and the whole is then 
covered with a _ coat of 
colourless shellac. A de- 
mand has recently sprung 

up for these plates, and 


JUBILEE DESIGN, MADE WITH STAMPs. 
From a Photo. by Mr. James Smith, Edinburgh 
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patience more than anything I 
ever did with stamps. The pic- 
ture took me two months to 
do, working three hours 
every night, after coming 
home from work.” Cer- 
tainly the design 
shows minute 
labour, but 
its effective- 
ness was 
worth the 

trouble. 

It may be 
added, in 
passing, that 
Mr. Callan- 

der has a fine 

collection of 

stamp - decorated 

plates. He first used 

only the heads of the 
stamps, “ but,” as he says 

in his letter, “I soon found 
out as I went on that 
almost every part of the 
stamp could be used.” 





they are now manufac- 
tured expressly for this 
purpose. 

The interesting Jubilee 
design reproduced at the 
top of this page is the 
work of Mr. Robert Cal- 
lander, of 16, Moncrieff 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Every detail in the design 
is made with stamps, the 
crown being composed 
almost ‘entirely with one 
and two cent American 
stamps. The bottom part 
is made with English 
2%4d. stamps. The scroll 
is made of two - cent 
stamps, in red and blue. 
The shields and flags are 
made of one and two cent 
red and blues. The figures 
“ 1837—1897 ” are made 
up of one-cent newspaper 
stamps. Mr. Callander 
writes : “ The most trying 
work in the whole picture 
was the making of the 
rays round the ‘V.R.’ It 
tired my fingers and 
my eyes, and tired my 
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From a Photo. by] 


Nothing could show this more success- 
fully than the remarkable postage stamp 
wreath that has been lent to us for repro- 
duction by Mr. W. S. Lincoln, the well- 
known stamp dealer, of 2, Holles Street, W. 
The wreath was made in France of French 
Empire stamps, and, although the niceties of 
the design may not be seen from the repro- 
duction, they are very patent when one is 
looking at the original. Mr. Lincoln keeps 
this design on exhibition in his rooms, and he 
has been offered large sums for it by phila- 


MOSAIC ENTABLATURE OF STAMPS, 
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telists with an ap- 
preciation of the 
beautiful. It was 
done more than a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, probably 
by a French lady, 
but no trace now 
exists either of the 
lady or her name. 

The postage 
stamp design on 
this page is merely 
a collection of 
stamps made 
during his school- 
days by Mr. Mur- 
row, the designer 
of the map of Eng- 
land shown at the 
beginning of this 
article. It is com- 
posed of 823 dif- 
ferent stamps, with 
four stamps of like 
colour forming a 
square. ‘‘As a 
whole it looks like 
a mosaic entabla- 
ture,” writes Mr. 
Murrow, and we 
may well believe 
it, although our 
reproduction can 
give no idea of the 
variety of colour 
in the design. The 
collection is used 
for a wall orna- 
ment. 

One of the 
genuine curiosities 
of .London .is the 
room paperéd with 
stamps at 281, 
Strand, where Mr. 
J. W.. Palmer, the 
well-known stamp-dealer and forgery-fighter, 
has been situated for years. The room is now 
called a “ museum,” and the “stamps” on 
the wall are all forgeries and reprints, to 
the number of 70,000, which, if genuine, 
would be worth £ 1,000,000. There 
have been numberless rooms _papered 
with stamps, and the rooms are always 
very effective, but this room, with its over- 
whelming exposure of open-faced frauds, is 
certainly the most remarkable. It is interest- 
ing to know that the impending demolition 
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From a) ROOM COVERED WITH 70,000 STAMPS. 


of the old building which contains this room 
will not injure or destroy this curious collec- 
tion, as the “ stamps ” have been attached to 
removable canvas, and will soon decorate 
Mr. Palmer’s new home. 

Probably the strangest of all stamp 
collections used for ornamentation is that 
of Mrs. George Wilson, of 191, Vestal 
Avenue, Binghamton, New York. Not 
so much does the oddness_ lie in 
the stamps themselves as in the method 
of arrangement. 
They completely 
cover every por- 
tion of a bedroom 
set, consisting of 
bedstead, dresser, 
commode, and 
chairs. The 
stamps are secured 
to the set with the 
aid of glue, and 
then covered with 
heavy spar var- 
nish. The stamps 
can be washed, in 
their present con- 
dition, without 
injury. 

The beginning 
of this strange 
collection dates 
back many years. 
The first chair of 





COMPLETE SET OF BEDROOM FURNITURE D' 


the set that was 
decorated was 
owned by a 
coloured family in 
Virginia in the 
middle of the last 
century. Gradually 
the chair passed 
from hand to hand 
and from cabin to 
cabin, until at last 
it came into the 
possession of Mrs. 
Geo. Yancey, a 
coloured woman, 
who now lives at 
Ovid, New York. 

Since this an- 
cient relic of colo- 
nial days has been 
adorned in the 
- unique manner 
a (Photograph. | SHOwn in the pic- 
ture, thirteen other 
articles of furniture have received similar 
treatment, until now the whole forms one 
of the most peculiar results of the curio- 
collector’s art that is extant. There are 
nearly 2,000,000 stamps in the entire 
collection, and this set of bedroom furni- 
ture has become famous throughout the 
United States. Cornell University, it is said, 
has offered $200 for it. The set is constantly 
increasing in value, for Mrs. Wilson is con- 
stantly adding to the pieces. 
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ECORATED WITH 2,000,000 STAMPS. 
From a Photograph. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN RAMEAU. 


AADELEINE DES CLOI- 
i SIERES was a young lady 
fifteen years of age, so excit- 
able and high-spirited that she 
was generally called Made- 
moiselle Madcap. She was 
tall, fair-haired, and very pretty ; full of life, 
and constantly in motion. Strong in her 
likes and dislikes, going to extremes in 
almost everything, she was yet gentle and 
affectionate, and in a case of distress not un- 
frequently carried 
away by her en- 
thusiasm. 

One summer 
Madeleine’s 
parents, who 
were well-do-do 
people, living at 
Passy, sent her, 
accompanied by 
her governess, to 
spend a few 
weeks in the 
country. Made- 
leine had a rich 
aunt, who owned 
a large estate 
near Peyrotte, a 
little village with ' 
about 400 inhab- 
itants, situated in 
the Landes, in 
the south-west of 
France. Here she 
lived all the year 
round, and here 
Mademoiselle 
Madcap could 
wander about at 
her own sweet 
will in the fields and forests, under the scented 
pines. Pines and oaks are almost the only 
trees which come to perfection in this barren 
district, where the soil is generally either dry 
and sandy or covered with marshy ponds. 
These ponds are peopled with leeches, the 
rearing and capture of which form one of the 
principal industries of the locality. 

Madeleine’s aunt, Mme. de Pomartin, was 
a widow, a cold, reserved woman, who was 
exceedingly shocked with the manners and 
vagaries of her niece. In fact, Madeleine 
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““AN OLD PEASANT WAS SEATED ON THE BRINK.” 





had startled the whole parish by her brusque 
movements, her droll speeches, and redun- 
dant spirits. The very day she arrived she 
wanted to break in a young donkey, to tame 
a toad, and to take a promenade upon the 
stilts which are used by the peasants of the 
Landes, when they want to traverse their 
sandy or marshy plains. Of course, none of 
these things were to be thought of for 
Mme. de Pomartin’s niece ; and the good lady 
soon found that she had her hands full, for 
she never knew 
what fit of mis- 
chief would 
attack Madeleine 
next. This state 
of affairs became 
unsupportable, 
and Mme. de 
Pomartin -could 
only feel safe 
about her niece 
when she was at 
church, so _ for 
every little fault 
she sent her off 
to confession. 

One morning 
Madeleine en- 
ticed her gover- 
ness into a cop- 
pice, decided to 
lose her there, 
and rushed away 
across the fields 
and willow shrub- 
beries, until she 
came to a stag- 
nant pond. An 
old peasant was 
seated motion- 
less on the brink, his legs in the water. 
He was as thin as a post, and his face looked 
like tanned leather, rather than like human 
skin. “Can it bea living thing?” Made- 
leine thought, and, to assure herself, she said : 
“Good morning, old man.” 

The peasant slowly turned his head, seemed 
to hesitate for two seconds, then returned - 
“Good morning, mademoiselle.” 

“ Are you taking a foot bath?” 

“Why, no, mademoiselle.” 

“What are you doing there, then ?” 
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“T am fishing for leeches.” 

“ For what?” 

* Leeches.” 

“ Do you eat them ?” ' 

“ Excuse me, mademoiselle, I sell them.” 

“ Are they worth much ?” 

“That depends upon the season. Some- 
times they are worth a halfpenny each, some- 
times I sell them two for three-halfpence.” 

“And do these animals live in the ponds 
of Peyrotte ?” 

“ Certainly they do; they are to be found 
in all the ponds and ditches of the locality.” 

“ And how do you catch them? I do not 
see any fishing tackle.” 

“I catch them with my legs! Look here.” 
The old man plunged his legs deeper into the 
water, and after a few moments put in his 
hand and took off a little animal which was 
stuck to his right leg. 

Madeleine saw that it was a little green 
creature with black stripes. ‘“ Does that bite 
you till the blood comes?” she asked, with a 
shiver. 

“ That it does, young lady.” 

“And how many can you catch in the 
day ?” 

“Humph! With my legs, I 
am delighted if I can catch a 
dozen.” 

At these words the old peasant 
turned his wrinkled face upon 
the girl, and she saw that his 
eyes looked very strange, almost 
white. 

Just before she first saw him 
Madeleine had plucked a branch 
of holly, and now she abstractedly 
plunged it into the water. The 
prickly leaves came in contact 
with one of the old man’s legs. 

“ Be careful!” he called out. 
“One is biting me _ now.” 
Cautiously he put his hand into 
the water, but to his astonish- 
ment there was no leech. 

“T was mistaken,” 
slightly confused. 

Madeleine suspected what it 
was; she could not understand 
why the old man had not seen 
it, unless he was blind. Inten- 
tionally this time, she passed the 
branch of sharp-pointed leaves 
close to the peasant’s leg, and 
waited the result. 

“Tt is come back,” said the 
old man, his face lighting up. 
“ Sapristi, he does bite hard.” 





he said, 
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Madeleine was convulsed. What fun ! 
The peasant must be blind to take the prick 
of the holly for the bite of a leech; the 
thought was intensely amusing, and she 
turned her head not to burst out laughing. 

For a long time Mademoiselle Madcap 
amused herself in mystifying: the peasant. 
What a number of leeches came, and how 
hard they bit. The old man worked his 
bony arms up and down, altogether astonished 
not to be able to catch one. All at once he 
put his fingers in the water so quickly that he 
grasped the holly. 

“Oh!” cried Madeleine, jumping up, 
startled, and leaving the branch in his hand. 
She longed to fly, but felt too remorseful. 
Taking a five-franc piece from her pocket, 
she held it out to him. 

“ Here, old man,” she said, “take these 
five francs for all the leeches you might have 
caught.” 

The old fisherman got up, his legs trembling 
pitifully, his face pale, and his eyes flashing 
under the half-shut lids. He took off his cap, 
and, holding it in his hand 

“ Mademoiselle, my name is Karistou,” he 








“MADEMOISELLE, MY NAME IS KARISTOU.” 
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said, in an agitated voice. “I have been 
municipal councillor for twenty-five years, and 
I do not take alms.” 

Then, throwing the five-franc piece towards 
the girl, he put on his cap, and reseated 
himself by the side of the pond, to wait for 
the greedy leeches who were quite indifferent 
to his poer, withered legs. 

Madeleine went away in tears. That night 
she could: eat no dinner, and no sleep visited 
her pillow. She felt that she had done 
something very wicked, and early next morn- 
ing, without waiting-for her aunt to send her, 
she went to confess what she had done to 
the Curé of Peyrotte. The poor child ex- 
aggerated herfault immensely, and, thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of what she said, 
declared that she had almost killed a de- 
fenceless old man, and robbed him of his 
property. As penitence for all this, she had 
to recite her prayers till two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

When she had finished, with her eyes still 
red, she hurried off to the leech-pond. The 
old municipal councillor was there, motion- 
less as a heron, his legs in the water. 
Madeleine timidly approached him. 

““Good morning, Monsieur Karistou,” she 
said, in a pleading voice, “ will you forgive 
me ?” 

The old man slowly turned his head, but 
without answering. 

“You won’t forgive me,” she said, entreat- 
ingly, “and I have come on purpose to ask 
your pardon. You don’t know how distressed 
I am, and how sorry I-have been about it. 
You surely would forgive me if you knew. 
What can I do to make you believe me?” 
And Madeleine dropped down beside him. 

“You are not in earnest, mademoiselle,” 
the old man said, at last; “but if it would 
give you any pleasure, I would willingly 
forgive you.” 

“ Bravo, Monsieur Councillor,” said Made- 
leine, springing up and gaily clapping her 
hands. ‘We shall be good friends,” she 
added, seating herself. ‘‘ Now, talk to me— 
tell me your history. How old are you, and 
how did you become councillor ? ” 

Karistou rather distrusted her at first, but 
he was gradually won over by Madeleine’s 
gentle voice and persuasive manner, and in 
answer to her questions recounted his history, 
to which she listened with the greatest 
attention. His age? Nearly eighty. Why 
had he become councillor? Because he could 
read, and people who can read are rare at 
Peyrotte. Yes, he could read the newspapers ; 


he even knew the name of the present 
Vol. xv.—98. 
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Minister of War. Then he went on to tell 
her his misfortunes.. For some time now 
he hadn’t been able to pay his taxes; he was 
just seventeen francs in debt ; this must be 
paid before the end of September. If it was 
not paid, in all probability he would lose his 
position as councillor at the next election. 
This was why he was fishing for leeches, 
for on account of his: bad sight he 
could not work in the fields. Certainly he 
had friends, who would hold out a help- 
ing hand, and give him a few sous; for 
people liked him at Peyrotte—he had been 
able to do a service for a good many of the 
neighbours. But he was proud, and would 
rather die of hunger ; and drawing himself 
up with dignity, he added that his godfather 
was a justice of the peace. 

During all this time no leeches had bitten. 
Karistou got up and, leaning on his stick, 
walked a few paces in the water. 

“Tt is to wake the creatures, mademoiselle,” 
he explained ; “they go to sleep among the 
rushes.” Then, returning to his seat, he 
plunged his legs deeper into the water, and 
resignedly waited. 

Madeleine was deeply moved ; she fixed 
her large, luminous eyes on his weather- 
beaten face, and longed to make some 
reparation for her naughtiness yesterday. 
How could she make amends? What could 
she do for him? It was impossible to give 
him the seventeen francs, for he would not 
receive them. Madeleine recited the Pater 
three times in the hope that the leeches 
would crowd to poor Karistou’s legs. 

Suddenly she asked, “ How many leeches 
must you get for seventeen francs ?” 

* About three hundred, mademoiselle.” 

“Three hundred? You won’t get them in 
three months.” 

“T'm afraid not.” 
only had the legs I had when I was twenty 

“Would they come to them quicker ?” 

“T should think so; I should catch fifty 
a day. Leeches are like people—they only 
like the best bits.” 

“Ugh !” exclaimed the young girl. Then 
a brilliant inspiration came to her which made 
her eyes sparkle. Stooping down, she un- 
fastened her shoes with trembling fingers, and 
with a hurried glance round, boldly took off 
her stockings. ‘“ There is only a blind man,” 
she thought, as she put her feet into the 
water. She started and gave a low cry as she 
felt the cold. 

“What is the matter, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Nothing—just a prick—in the neck—a 
wasp, I think.” 


Then he added, “ If I 


had 
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“There are numbers of them about,” said 


the old man, simply. 
Gently, very gently, so that the peasant 


should not hear the movement of the 
water, Madeleine let her feet sink lower 
and lower. To her great delight she 


“SHE STARTED AND GAVE A LOW CRY AS SHE FELT THE COLD.” 


managed it without giving him the least 
cause of suspicion. 

Soon, in spite of her courage, a cry escaped 
her. 

“ That wasp again?” said Karistou. 

“Yes,” returned Madeleine, taking off a 
leech from her left leg. “It wasn’t as bad as I 
imagined,” she thought. “ Look, Karistou,” 
she continued, a minute after, “I have 
caught one.” 

* A leech ?” 

“Yes, a leech.” 

“ How did you get it?” 

“Oh, very easily; he was swimming 
near the top of the water, just within my 
reach.” 

“You are really very clever—they are not 
generally caught in that way.” 
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“So much the worse,” thought Madeleine. 
“T must invent something different next 
time.” And almost immediately she said, 
“ Here, Karistou, there is another which has 
bitten your leg.” 

“Mine?” said the ola man, astonished. 

“Yes, yours. Did not 
you feel anything ? ” 

“Yes, certainly ; but 
they might bite without 
my knowing ; at my age 
the skin is not very 
tender.” 

“Look, look, there is 
a third which bites you 
just here,” she said. 

“ Really ?” 


“Why not? But take 


care, Karistou, you lose 
them all that way.” 

“TI should not be 
astonished, with a_ hard 


skin like mine,” he said. 
In that manner, Made- 


leine gave him about 
twenty in two or three 
hours. Old Karistou was 


radiant, but the girl was 
happier even than he. 
“Two or three days 
like this, and my taxes will 
be paid,” he said, gaily. 
“That they shall,” 
returned Madeleine, and 
she arranged to meet him 


next day. 
The following day this 
miraculous fishing  con- 


tinued, and for a fortnight 
the old councillor had the 
same luck. The blind 
peasant was far from suspecting the truth. 
The women of the locality were dreadfully 
afraid of the leeches; not one among them 


would risk her legs in the pond. How 
could he suppose that a rich Parisian 
would? Karistou became quite lively. One 


evening he said to Madeleine, not without 
emotion :— 

“ Decidedly, I am not dead yet.” 

“You thought you were?” 

“They say that when a person cannot 
catch the leeches he is very near his end.” 

Madeleine felt rewarded for all she had 
done, and redoubled her vigilance, that he 
might not discover the truth. 

But one day a noise of footsteps was heard 
behind the pair. 

“ Merciful Heaven !” exclaimed a woman's 





























voice, ‘“‘ my niece with her legs in the leech- 
pond !” 

Mme. de Pomartin almost fainted. Poor 
old Karistou lost consciousness altogether. 
He had understocd. 
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moved again. Madeleine insisted upon 
remaining with him, and with difficulty 
restrained her tears. 


“You are going to get better, Karistou,” 


she said, in her clear, young voice. ‘“ You 














“* MERCIFUL HEAVEN!’ EXCLAIMED A WOMAN'S VOICE.” 


“Oh, aunt, how could you?” Madeleine 
cried, indignantly. “I believe you have 
committed a great crime. It is your turn to 
confess now,” she added, seeing the prostrate 
condition of the old man. 

Karistou sank back on the brink of the 
pond. The little life which still remained in 
his worn-out body seemed to have flown 
under the shock. Madeleine’s young, 
vigorous arms raised the unfortunate angler. 
He opened his poor, sightless eyes, and 
with the help of her shoulder managed 
to reach his home. Two of his neigh- 
bours helped him to bed, but he never 





shall still be municipal councillor. I will build 
myselfa house here, so that I may have my 
vote, and be able to make you deputy mayor. 
And I promise you one thing, Karistou: I 
will be married from here, and at my 
wedding you shall take the place of the 
Mayor of Peyrotte. Yes, indeed, Monsieur 
Karistou, and you shall have a smart tricolour 
scarf, I assure you.” 

But Madeleine stopped. She joined her 
hands, paled a little, and fell on her knees 
by the side of the bed. 

Poor old Karistou was dead, with a smile 
on his lips. 


or. 
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” 


they were cats—- 

“Cats!” I exclaimed. 
“Don’t you mean 
rabbits ?” 

“So long as they were 
cats,” he repeated, with 
awful emphasis, a great 
glare of the eyes, and a 
furious bubbling of the 
coffee-pot on his head ; 
“so long as they were cats, 
they were sacred and we 
worshipped them; and 
when they died we em- 
balmed them, and very 
handsome mummies they 
made.” 

In any case, I could 
never have ventured to 
contradict this terrible 
person, and I had already 
witnessed too many 
apparent transformations 
and too many gymnastics 
of my senses to feel any 
real confidence in my 
own eyesight. But cer- 
tainly I did think we had 
been talking of rabbits 
and pigeons, and that we 
were surrounded by them. 
I turned and _ looked 
again, and where I had 
fancied I saw pigeons, 








VIL. 


UMPINESS,” the brown’ I saw— what? 
went on, “yes, pigeons. 


merely. We owls. 
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Birds, certainly, but sof 
Yes, certainly they were 
towards the quadrupeds. 
didn’t think so much of Surely they Aad been rabbits, but now 


in my old time, well, they were furry and soft and clean, 
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in Memphis. So long as_ certainly, but they were cats. Really, my 


eyes were getting very de- 
ceptive ; I resolved to see 
an optician that very after- 
noon, if my dear wife 
Maria would allow me. 
NVot rabbits and pigeons 
after all, there, but cats 
and owls ; cats and owls. 
I turned to make quite 
sure about the owls, and 
—behold, I was wrong 
again! The eyes were 
very like, indeed, and the 
faces were round and 
grey. But these were cats 
too! Allcats. Certainly 
there are points of resem- 
blance between owls and 
cats—they both come out 
at night and they both 
catch mice, for instance. 
Probably that is why I 
made a mistake. Fora 
little while I almost trem- 
bled to look at the cats 
again, for fear I should 
find them tigers. But, 
no !—when I did venture, 
they were cats still. It 
seemed quite plain that 
hitherto I had been under 
a series of most wonder- 
ful delusions. There had 
been no pouitry, no dogs, 






































“WE DO FETCH THE LADIES!” 


no parrots, no pigeons, and no rabbits; it 
was a cat show, and nothing else. 

“ Of course,” said my Egyptian friend, with 
that startling way of his of answering my 
thoughts, as though they were words—“ of 
course it’s a cat show. Anybody can see 
that. There is something wrong with you, 
and I trust it isn’t drink.” (He was a 
most insulting person.) “What interest 
do you suppose I should 
take in any show but a 
cat show? I’m an ancient 
Egyptian, and I worship 
cats, as all ancient Egyp- 
tians did. It’s gratifying to 
me to find my old religion 
still practised — and prac- 
tised increasingly, too. 
Look at the ladies! 
Worshipping all the time. 
And as for religious con- 
troversy, well, you ave 
heard of the lady fanciers’ 
associations, haven’t you? 
But there, never mind. 
The cats know all about 
the worship, of course. 
Nothing so_ self-conscious 
as acat. Observe the bows 
they wear, and the abomi- 
nable side they put on.” 


ON SHOW. 





THE BOW OF THE SHOW. 
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Indeed, those about me seemed the most 
supercilious cats I had ever seen in my life. 

“All sorts of»cats here, of course,” the 
brown man went on. ‘“Long-haired cats, 
short-haired cats, no-tailed cats, cat-o’-nine 
tails, cat-o’-nine lives, and catalogues of the 
show. White cats, black cats, tabby cats, 
grey cats, smoky cats, tortoiseshell cats, 
cream cats, orange cats, blue cats———” 

“Orange and blue?” I asked, in some 
doubt. ‘“ Aren’t they unusual colours ?” 

“Not at all,” the mysterious brown man 
replied. ‘ Blue is 
much prized as a 
colour. See what a 
lot are prized here. 
If—ah, 7f you could 
only breed a very 
blue -cat — ultra- 
marine, for instance 
—you’d make your 
fortune in_ prizes. 
You could almost 
do without other 
points—though a 
good solid gumboil 
on both sides is 
always very valuable.” 

I have opinions of 
my own on the value 
of gumboils. I have 
had difficulty enough 
in getting rid of some of mine on any terms ; 
and as for getting a price for them—— 

“ Price for them?” Again the brown guide 
interrupted my thoughts. “I should think 
so, and prizes for them, too. Look at any 
prize cat’s cheeks—big and 
puffy always. It’s hopeless 
to expect to win a prize 
with flat cheeks. Mumps 
might do, perhaps, but 
gumboil brings out the real 
classy shape. Of course, 
there’s always the danger of 
one gumboil growing bigger 
than the other, or of one 
collapsing before the show 





DESIRABLE GUMBOIL. 


is over. But by that time 
the prizes have been 
awarded, of course. A 


good bump on the fore- 
head is a very valuable 
disfigurement, too, and it 
is quite easily produced 
with a bludgeon. Of 
course, these things can be 
bred up to, but gumboils 
and life-preservers are a deal 
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quicker. Stand your cat in a double draught 
and whack him between the eyes, and next 
day he will be ready for showing. In the 
same way any ordinary cat can be naturalized 
to the Isle of Man by amputating its tail.” 

I had been watching a row of Manx cats 
while the brown Egyptian was talking. I 
observed that they all persistently sa¢. This 
I at first took to be because they felt naturally 
ashamed of their unhappy taillessness and 
wished to conceal it. But presently one grew 


TO MAKE A SIAMESE. 


tired, and could sit no longer, 

but rose and took a walk 

round. Then I perceived that 

Manx cats are not altogether 

and hopelessly tailless, like 

mere human beings ; there is 

a sort of stump, a fluffy rudi- 

ment, that really is a tail of a 

kind. So that I felt doubtful 

after all whether Manx cats 

were proud or ashamed of 

their peculiarity : whether they 

sat to conceal their short allow- 

ance of tail, or whether they sat 

tomake people believe that they 

really had no tails whatsoever. 

“Neither, neither,” observed that alarm- 
ingly thought-reading guide of mine. “They 
like admiration, that’s all. They want the 
people to stare at them. People who have 
never seen Manx cats before stare at them 


A BELLE OF HIGH BIRTH. 


longest when they sit, waiting for them to 
rise, because they want to see whether they 


really have no tails at all. In a few more 
generations, by persistent sitting, they will 
have worn off their tails finally, and be really 
and truly tailless. These and the Siamese 
cats make up most of the foreign varieties. 
To make a Siamese cat isn’t difficult. You take 
an ordinary specimen of the common white 
cat of your native tiles, pick him up by the 
loose skin of his back, and dip him—or rather 
dip his tips—in a pail of black dye. “He 
comes out a perfect Siamese—head, feet, and 
tail correctly marked. It’s the quickest process 
of naturalization known to international law. 





ON SHOW. 


IN THE WORKING MAN'S CLASS. 


Persians don’t need naturalizing—they are an 
English variety now. They call them simply 
‘long-haired.’ Persian cats being English, it 
is quite easy to understand why Manx cats 
are called foreign, 
isn’t it?” 

He looked so 
fierce and so very 
reddy - brown (to 
say nothing of his 
boiling coffee - pot 
hat), that it seemed 
best to agree with 
him in everything ; 
so I said that no- 
thing could be 
simpler. 

“ Long - haired 
cats, short-haired 
cats, foreign cats,” 
the brown man 
went on, musingly, 
ticking off each 
variety on his fin- 
gers ; “ ‘chinchilla’ 
cats, tortoiseshell 
cats, tabby cats, 
grey cats, white 
cats, black cats, 
blue cats, orange 
cats, tip-cats—call the Siamese tip-cats, 
I should think — and what else? Why, 
working men’s cats. Know the variety? I 
know what you are thinking. No such 


A QUIET SPECIMEN. 
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variety? But there zs. You'll find it a 
separate class in all the show catalogues, and 
when you look down at the names of the 
exhibitors you'll see that most of the working 
men are women. As for the cats, they’re a 
good solid sort, most of them with no non- 
sense about them. There’s none of that 
stand-offishness among them that you may 
observe in other classes. Most of the others 
look altogether above mice ; and as for climb- 
ing over tiles, or bolting through a kitchen 
window with a sole—why, you can’t think of 
any such thing in their presence. But the 
typical cat of the Working Man breed 
—mouse-hunting is his obvious trade, the 
tiles are his native heath, and not merely 
a sole, but the humblest bloater could never 
lie undisturbed for one minute in his presence, 
unless strictly guarded. I don’t know, and I 


SCARCELY A QUEEN, 


have often wondered, what the female exhibits 
among the working man cats are called. In 
the other classes they are called ‘Queens,’ 
and the name is inappropriate enough in 


many cases. I think I shall suggest ‘the 
Missuses’ as a good, useful name for the 
females in the working man class.” 

At this moment a very large lady—all the 
visitors seemed to be ladies, except a few 
curates—whom I had never seen before in 
my life, suddenly seized. my arm. . “Oh, do 
come and see the darling!” she cried. “Ou, 
the love! the ducky!” And she hauled me 


away by superior force. 
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It was really a 
very terrible posi- 
tion. To be hauled 
publicly about the 
Crystal Palace by 
so very large a lady, 
shouting these 
terms of endear- 
ment in so very 
large a voice, was 
an awful calamity 
for a man of my 
retiring disposition. 
If there were any- 
body there who 
knewme! If byany 
chance Maria— 
but I began to faint 
right away when I 
thought of it. I looked about desperately 
in hope of help from the brown Egyptian. 
But he was far away across the transept, 
altogether indifferent to me, pouring out a 
cup of coffee for himself, from his hat. And 


still that terrible, large lady dragged me with 
her, bawling as she went: “ Oh, the love, the 
heavenly dove ! 

I could see no 


The dear ickle pittikins !” 


A CHERUB. 
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them through the 
bars in a shower 
that made the 
kitten quail and 
blench. It was a 
relief to have the 
stream diverted to 
something else, 
even though the 
victim were an 
innocent and 
defenceless kitten, 
and I would fain 
have believed that 
the large lady had 
been referring to 
the kitten from the 
beginning ; but that 
was impossible, for 
she kept a tight hold of my arm. “ Zook at 
the cherub!” she said. “Only Zook at it!” 
and at each alternate word she jerked my 
arm with painful force. 

“ Apart from the question of the propriety 
of applying the term ‘cherub’ to a quadruped 
with a tail, madam,” I began, in as dignified 
a tone as I could manage, “I should like to 
remind you that 
the stitches of my 





policeman to 
whom to appeal ; 


no help of any sort 
was in sight. With 
a desperation born 
of terror I cried, 
in as indignant a 
voice as I could 
assume, “ Unhand 
me, madam! I 
am aman of 
peace, but when 
roused my anger 
is terrible! I will 
not be called a 
heavenly dove and 
an ickle pittikins 
(a term I blush to 
hear you use) by 
a perfectly strange 
lady in a_ public 
place! I “ 
But here we 
stopped before a 
cage containing a 
kitten, and the 
large lady imme- 
diately began her 
scandalous terms 
of endearment all 





coat-sleeve are 
rapidly giving way, 
and_ the forcible 
disruption of a 
gentleman’s_ coat 
by a lady to whom 
he has not been 
introduced——” 
“Introduced? 
Fiddlestick !” re- 
turned the lady, 
contemptuously, 
turning to me at 
last. “‘What are 
introductions? 
Mere artificial 
forms — earthly 
ceremonies. In 
presence of this 
sacred creature (it 
is my own, and 
to the eternal dis- 
grace of the judges 
it has won no prize) 
—jin presence of 
this hallowed pitti- 
kins, you can talk 
of introductions, 
and coat -sleeves, 








over again, pouring 


HER FIRST JUVENILE PARTY. 


and such worldly 





vanities! In the presence of cats, 
sir, we are but as worms, and must 
worms talk of coat-sleeves and intro- 
ductions? And yet, and yet,” she 
went on, her voice mollifying some- 
what, “‘ the world, the wicked world, 
is indifferent, even irreverent, to 
cats. ‘There are even vulgar, sinful 
persons, ‘I am told, who send them 
forth to risk their lives in catching 
mice !- Terrible, isn’t it? And the 


HER OWN NURSEMAID. 
and properly worshipped cats here, the ap- 


parition of a mouse would create the wildest 
possible alarm. They would climb up on 








ow! a mouse! 


poor creatures get so inured to the danger, aS 
that I am positively assured that they show HEAVENLY TWINS. 
no terror ! 

““Now, among all these properly bred, pro- chairs in a proper and dignified way, and 
perly treated, properly coddled, properly fed, wrap their tails tightly round them. Again, 
there are, it is said, persons 
of so depraved and wicked 
a negligence, that they allow 
their cats to wait on them- 
selves, wash themselves, and 
feed themselves! You may 
not believe it—I can hardly 
believe it myself. Ofcourse, 
the cats here are not treated 
like this. Every lady fancier 
keeps a cat-maid (there 
ought properly to be two at 
least) and a nursemaid for 
the kittens. Nobody with 
any really reverent feeling 
for cats would allow them 
to do their own nursing. 





THE CAT-MAID. 
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“CALL THAT A PRIZE CATT 


There is one story about the treatment of cats 
that I positively won’? believe, horrible as I 
know that treatment often to be. Of course, I 
needn’t'tell you about the correct and dutiful 
way to feed a cat. -A little game when in 
proper season, of course. If you make a 
salmé, it mustn’t be of birds left over from 
yesterday—that would be a very aggravated 
form of sacrilege. They do like cod, but 
that is vulgar, and much too cheap. A 
little turbot, with sauce hollandaise, is much 
more respectful. If you give oyster sauce, 





TRUE AFFECTION. 


it should be made with Whitstable 
natives—at not less than 5s. a dozen. 
But, there !—almost anything from the 
Hotel Cecil will do, except, of course, 
the more vulgar dishes. Or you can 
get a few hints from Soyer’s cookery- 
book. ‘The fearful, the scandalous, the 
incredible tale I was about to tell you 
of—but, no! I can’t; it’s too horrible 
—too, too frightful ! ” 

The large lady, I observed with joy, 
seemed about to faint, and slightly 
relaxed. her grip of my arm. But my 
first attempt to escape alarmed her, and 
her hand-closed again tightly. 

“T am stronger now,” she said (and, 
indeed, I felt a few more stitches go as 
she said it), “and I will whisper the 
disgusting story—which, mind, I don’t 
believe for a moment. They say— 
they do say”—here she dropped her 
voice—“ they say that there exist in 
remote-and barbarous districts creatures 
with so savage and vile a contempt for 


SURELY NOT AN OWL? 


sacred cat-hood that they purchase 
small slices of horseflesh — yes, 
horseflesh—threaded on a common 
wooden skewer—not a gold skewer, 
mind, nor silver, nor ivory, but 
mere wood ; and pot satin-wood, 
nor mahogany, nor coromandel 
wood, but the merest and com- 
monest and vulgarest wood such 
as they light fires with. That they 
purchase this unspeakable article 
and—/feed their cats with it!” 

I said it was very shocking, 
though, no doubt, a mere fabri- 
cation, and now that my sleeve was 
really coming off. 
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But the large lady 
paid no attention. 
“But don’t let’s 
talk of horrors,” she 
said, and twisted 
my arm very pain- 
fully ; “here all is 
heavenly among the 
cats. Even the 
working man cats 
are a solace, though 
some of them do 
seem a little jealous 
of the others, and 
noisy. But what 
affection ! Wonder- 
ful, isn’t it? True, 
staunch, undying 
affection. And 
bestowed on the 
commonest objects, 
too—such is a cat’s 
loving nature. I’ve 
seen a cat fondle a 
mere milk - can— 
a mere common 
pewter milk-can—in the most devoted way, 
so long as it was full. But even then the 
wicked, low milkman drove it away. Ah, 
it’s a sad thing to observe the cruel, unsym- 


pathetic ways of such people, milkmen and 
butchers and fishmongers and such—toward 


the cats who are simply running over 
with affection, and longing to find some 
object to lavish it on in their shops. 
But you—you, I’m sure,” the large lady 
tightened her grip on my arm even more, and 
gazed earnestly into my face; 
“you, with such a noble and 
sympathetic countenance, must 
be a true devotee. Tell me, how 
many cats are there in your pala- 
tial cattery, and how many cat- 
maids wait on each ?” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘as to the cat- 
maids, the number, strictly speak- 
ing, is small. In a general way 
of speaking, there are very few ; 
mathematically, the number is 
none.” 

“None!” cried the large lady, 
aghast, shaking my arm violently. 
“None! And are you one of 
those who make your cats wait 
on each other?” 
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‘Well, no,’ I 
said, “their num- 
bers won’t admit of 
that ‘arrangement. 
Speaking mathe- 
matically again, 
there’s only one— 
and a humble one. 
Just the usual old 
Tom.” 

“ What ?” shriek- 
ed the lady in my 
ear. 

“Just the usual 
old Tom,” I re- 
peated. 

“ Disgraceful ! 
she cried. “ Old 
Tom, indeed! Old 
Tom! Nota drop 
more shall you 
touch if Z know it ! 
This comes of let- 
ting you have a 
shilling with you, 
in case of emer- 
gencies! I shall take you home at once, 
Orlando, and never, never again—— ” 

The voice seemed strangely familiar. I 
looked about me helplessly. A cat close by 
was no longer a cat, but an owl. It gazed 
at me sleepily, with its hat almost toppling 
off its head. No, not an owl, either. It 
was a looking-glass on a stall, and it was my 
hat that was toppling off. At this moment 
the brown Egyptian came past with a bound, 
and, running swiftly up the wall, flattened 

himself against it, and became the 
reddy-brown painted figure again. 

“Orlando!” said my dear wife 
Maria, shaking my arm again, 
“this is the most disgraceful con- 
duct I ever heard of. No more 
Crystal Palace for you! Your 
tea’s been waiting for an hour, 
and when I come to look for you 
I find you fast asleep on a seat 
and talking about Old Tom. To 
think that you should spend the 
shilling I trusted you with, in 
gin!” 

I protested that I hadn’t done 
so. But really the shilling was 
gone. I suspect that brown 
Egyptian of pocket-picking. 
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woman whose only daughter 
was as black as coal and as 
ugly as sin, and was therefore 
called by everybody “ Tizzon- 
cini,” which means “ blacker 
wood.” Mother and daughter 





than burnt 
supported themselves miserably by baking 
bread, and Tizzoncini had to be on her legs 


from early morning to late night. “ Halloa, 
Tizzoncini, get some hot water!” “ Here, 
Tizzoncini, knead the dough.” Now she 
had to run here and there, up and down- 
stairs, with the tray under her arm, and 


the basket on her head, to fetch from 
the people their dough for bread and 
cakes. Then she had to hurry once more 


with the heavy basket on her back to the 
same houses to deliver the newly - baked 
loaves and cakes. In short, poor Tizzoncini 
could not sit down to rest for a moment the 
whole day long. 
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Nevertheless, she was always in good 
spirits, and although the poor girl was 
covered over and over with pitch-black soot, 
and her tumbled hair hung down in tangles, 
although her feet were bare and coated with 
dirt and mud, and although her body was 
clothed in rags, yet her clear laugh could be 
heard ringing from one end of the street to 
the other. 

“ Tizzoncini has laid an egg !” the neigh- 
bours jeered, when they heard the girl laugh, 
for her unrestrained merriment reminded one 
forcibly of the cheerful cackle of a hen when 
it comes out of the nest. 

As soon as the bells rang for vespers, mother 
and daughter locked themselves into their 
room, and did not even put the tips of their 
noses out of the window after that. That 
was all very well in winter ; but in summer, 
when the whole neighbourhood was amusing 
itself in the open air, and going for walks in 
the moonlight, these two shut themselves up 





























in their close room, which could really be no 
pleasure. The neighbours could not under- 
stand what it meant, and almost racked their 
brains to pieces from curiosity about it. 

“Oh, baker-women, come into the open 
air for a little, come!” they cried in at the 
window. 

“The air in here is much fresher!’ 
two replied. 

“Oh, baker-women, see how splendidly the 
moon shines !” 

“We have a much more beautiful light in 
here !” answered mother and daughter from 
inside. 

Then the neighbours said: ‘“ There is some- 
thing wrong there!” and made every effort 
to get to look in at the windows, or to listen 
behind the door to what went on in the 
house. After a long search they at last found 
a little chink in the door, and looking through 
it were almost blinded by the brilliant light 
which met their eyes. And now, when they 
listened very quietly, they heard the mother 
say to her daughter :— 


Dearest Sunbeam, dearest Sunbeam, 
If it good to Heaven seem, 
Some day the King will make you his Queen ! 


? 


the 


Whereupon Tizzoncini’s merry laugh rang out. 

And this went on every evening up to 
midnight. All the people were astonished at 
it, and one related the strange story to the 
other. 

In this way it also reached the King’s 
ears, who fell into a furious passion at it, and 
ordered the baker-women to appear before 
him. 

“Old witch!” he cried out, when they 
stepped before the throne, “if you go on like 
this, I will have you and your black daughter 
thrown into the deepest dungeon ! ” 

“Please, your Majesty!” the old woman 
pleaded in a trembling voice, “not a word 
of the story is true; the neighbours have 
lied |” 

Tizzoncini, too, could not help laughing at 
the King’s suspicions. 

“Aha! you laugh!” gasped the King in a 
rage, and he had them both thrown into 
prison. 

But during the night a wonderful light 
shone through the cracks of the cell door, 
nearly blinding the gaoler, who at the same 
time heard the old woman sing :— 

Dearest Sunbeam, dearest Sunbeam, 

If it good to Heaven seem, 

Some day the King will make you his Queen ! 
Whereupon Tizzoncini broke out into such 
clear laughter that the whole prison resounded 
with it. The gaoler hurried to the King and 
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reported to him what he had seen and heard, 
down to the smallest detail. 

“So that is the way the wind blows !” cried 
the King, and commanded that the mother 
and daughter should be thrown into the 
dungeon deep down under the earth, which 
was intended for the worst criminals. 

This was a pitch-dark little place, filled with 
damp air, in which one could scarcely breathe. 
On all sides muddy water had accumulated, 
so that not a single dry spot was left for the 
miserable prisoners to rest upon. But even 
here the wonderful brilliance shone, and the 
voice of the old woman sang :— 

Dearest Sunbeam, dearest Sunbeam, 
If it good to Heaven seem, 
Some day the King will make you his Queen. 

The gaoler went once again to the King, 
and related faithfully what he had experienced 
in the night. But this time the King remained 
dumb with astonishment, and did not know 
in the least what to do. 

Then he assembled the great ones of the 
kingdom, to take counsel with them about 
the matter. But they were not agreed them- 
selves. For some advised the King to 
behead them both, while the others asserted 
again and again that the baker-women were 
innocent, and proposed, therefore, that they 
should quietly be set at liberty again. ‘ For,” 
they said to their Sovereign, “did not the old 
woman say in her song, ‘If it seem good 
to Heaven’? Now, if it is the will of 
Heaven, the King himself cannot prevent 
it.” 

The King let himself be persuaded by 
these arguments, and gave orders that the 
old woman and Tizzoncini should be released 
from prison. The baker-women were heartily 
glad of regaining their freedom, and began 
once more to carry on their miserable trade 
as before. 

Now, as there was not a single baker in 
the whole town who could bake as excellently 
as Tizzoncini and her mother, the two latter 
immediately had their hands full of work 
again, and already on the first day after their 
release all their customers had come back to 
them. Yes, even the Queen herself had her 
bread baked by them, and Tizzoncini now 
had often to climb the palace steps with her 
bare mud-and-dirt-covered feet in order to 
deliver her goods. 

“Tizzoncini, why do you not wash your 
face ?” asked the Queen. 

“Your Majesty, my skin is too tender— 
the water would ruin it.” 

“Tizzoncini, why do you not comb your 
hair ?” 
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“Your Majesty, my hair is too fine, and 
the comb would tear it out of my head !” 

“ Tizzoncini, why do you not buy yourself 
a pair of shoes?” 

“My feet are too tender, the hard leather 
would rub them sore!” 

“Tizzoncini, then why does your mother 
call you ‘Sunbeam ’?” 

“ Because, if it seem good to Heaven, I 
shall one day be Queen,” the maiden answered 
hereupon. 

The Queen was greatly pleased at these 
answers ; but Tizzoncini sprang hurriedly 
down the palace steps with the heavy basket 
on her head. And at the same time she 
laughed so clearly that it could be heard from 
one end of the street to the other, and the 
people ran together and cried: “ Tizzoncini 
has laid an egg!” 

But the apparition in the night did not 
cease, and the neighbours were so badly 
tormented by curiosity that neither food nor 


drink had any more taste 
for them. Scarcely had 
they seen once again the 
wonderful brightness, and 
heard the old woman’s 
song, than they set their 
brains to work to find 
out some means of getting 
to the bottom of the 
mystery. 

“ Hi, baker - woman ! ” 
one cried, “ will you: be 
so friendly as to lend me 
your flour-sieve? Mine 
has a hole in it.” 

Tizzoncini opened the 
door and handed out the 
sieve. 

“What! You are in 
the dark? And when I 
knocked it was as bright 
as day in your room !” 

“Oh, you must have 
imagined that it was so!” 

“ Baker-woman,” called 
in another, “do not take 
my disturbing you amiss, 
but perhaps you can lend 
me a needle? Mine has 
just broken, and my sewing 
must be done by this 
evening !” 

Tizzoncini opened the 
door and held out the 
needle. 

“What! You are quite 
in the dark? And when I 
knocked there was a light in your room !” 

“Ah! You must have imagined it,” 
Tizzoncini answered. 

Now it was not long before the story 
reached the ears of the young King too. 
He was sixteen years old, and of surpassing 
beauty. Now, when he one day met on the 
palace steps the ugly Tizzoncini, with the 
tray under her arm and the basket on her 
head, he conceived such a great dislike to 
the poor girl that he turned away so as not 
to have to look at her. Indeed, he detested 
her so much that one day, when he met 
her again, he spat straight in her face. Then 
Tizzoncini returned home with her heart full 
of grief, and wept bitterly. 

“What has happened to you?” asked the, 
mother. 

“The King’s son spat in my face!” 

“That may be the will of Heaven,” the 
mother comforted her; “the Prince is our 
master.” 

















But the neighbours were beside themselves 
with joy, and mocked poor Tizzoncini still 
more. “The King’s son spat in her face,” they 
jeered ; “that must have suited Sunbeam’s 
face well.” 

Another time it happened that the young 
King met Tizzoncini on the landing in the 
palace, and it seemed to him that she just 
touched him 
with her basket. 
Thereupon he 
became so angry 
that he pushed 
her violently 
away with his 
heel, so that the 
poor girl rolled 
right down to 
the bottom of 
the steps. The 
dough for the 
bread and cakes 
was now covered 
with dirt, and 
was, besides, all 
out of shape. 
Who would 
have had the 
courage to take 
it back into the 
King’s palace ? 

Now, when 
Tizzoncini 
reached home, 
she lamented 
and wept so 
terribly that the 
neighbours 


heard her. 

“Why do / 
you weep so 
bitterly, my 
child ?” asked 
the mother. 

“The King’s 
son kicked me 
and threw me 
down the palace 
steps, so that all 
the dough was 
scattered !” 

“ The doings of Heaven are always good,” 
the old woman consoled her; “the young 
Prince is our master !” 

_ But the neighbours mocked again and 
jeered : “ That must have been a pretty sight, 
lizzoncini tumbling down the steps ! ” 

Now some years had passed, and the 
King’s son thought of marrying. 
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He sent his ambassador to the King of 
Spain to ask the hand of the King’s daughter 
in marriage. But when the ambassador 
reached Spain, he learnt that the King’s 
daughter had been married just the day 
before. The young Prince was very angry 
at this, for he thought that the ambassador 
had tarried too long on the way. But the 
latter proved to 
him clearly that 
he had arrived 
half a day sooner 
than the swiftest 
travellers. And 
so the King’s 
son became re- 
conciled with 
the ambassador 
and sent him 
to the King of 
France to sue 
for the hand of 
the King’s 
daughter. But 
when he arrived 
in France he 
learnt that the 
King’s daughter 
had the day be- 
fore taken a 
holy oath never 
to marry. And 
then, in accord- 
ance with her 
wishes, she had 
been shut up as a nun 
in a convent. 

The King’s son was 
so terribly angry at this 
news that he wanted 
to have the ambassa- 
dor, who always arrived 
a day too late, hanged. 
But the latter proved 
to him once more that, 
if he had raced with 
the swiftest traveller in 
the world, he would 
this time have reached 
his goal a whole day 
sooner than the travel- 
ler. The proof was satisfactory to the 





_young Prince, and so he commissioned 


the ambassador to travel to the Ruler of 
Turkey, whose daughter he was to woo for 
the Prince. 

But when he reached the Ruler’s Court, he 
learnt that the day before a robber had stolen 
all the costly raiment, the gold ornaments, 
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and the jewels of the Ruler’s daughter, so that 
she could not leave her home. 

The poor ambassador had now to return 
once more without having accomplished any- 
thing. When the King’s son heard the news 
he cried with vexation and rage, and the 
King, as well as the Queen and all the 
Ministers, stood round him to console him. 
Now, there was only one King’s daughter 
left whom he considered worthy enough to 
lead to the throne as his consort. That was 
the daughter of the King of England. Swift 
as an arrow the ambassador set out on his 
journey. Day and night he granted himself 
no rest until he had England under his feet. 
But, alas! scarcely had he set foot in the 
land than he heard all the bells begin to toll. 
The people went about with sad faces, and 
when he inquired the cause of this mourn- 
ing, he learnt to his horror that the King’s 
daughter had died the day before. 

One can imagine the 
state of grief into which 
the King’s son fell when he 
heard the sad news from the 
mouth of his ambassador. 

In order to distract his 

mind and drive the sad 
thoughts out of his head, 
he one day went out hunt- 
ing. But before long, having 
separated from his com- 
panions, he lost him- 
self in a thick, thick forest. 
The further in he went, 
the more difficulty he had 
in finding again the path 
by which he had come ; and 
at length he knew neither 
which was the way in nor 
the way out. At last, when 
it was already evening, he 
discovered under some 
dense trees an old, ruinous 
little house. As he found 
the door open, he went 
boldly in. But what was 
his astonishment when he 
saw a very aged man, with 
a long, flowing, snow-white 
beard, standing in the cot- 
tage. The old man had 
just kindled a fire to cook 
his supper. 

“Good man,” said the 
King’s son, tremblingly, 
“could you perhaps show 
me the way to get out of 
this forest again ?” 
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“Ah! You have come at last!” the old 
man roared at him, in such a terrible voice 
that he could neither see nor hear for fright. 

““Good man, I do not know you; I am the 
King’s son !” 

“ King’s son or no King’s son ! 
axe there and chop me some wood 
the old ‘man. 

Then the young King could not utter a 
word more for terror, and chopped some 
wood. , 

““ Now get you gone and fetch some water 
from the spring!” was the next order. 

The King’s son did in silence what he was 
told to do, hung the pails round his neck, and 
hastened to the spring. 

“ Now wait on me at table 

The King’s son made no reply, but served 
the old man at table as he had been ordered 
to do. After the aged man had eaten and 
drank he gave him what was over. 


Take the 
!” roared 


+” 


“THE YOUNG KING CHOPPED SOME WOOD,” 
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“Now lie down here,” shricked the old 
man. “ That shall henceforth be your place !” 
At these words he pointed to a little heap of 
straw which lay in the corner of the room, 
and the King’s son at once cowered down 
upon it. But, however much he tried to go 
to sleep, he could not close an eye the whole 
night long from terror and grief. 

The old man with the long white beard 
was a magician, and also the ruler of the 
forest. Whenever he left his house, he sur- 
rounded it with a magic net so that the young 
King could not escape, but remained his 
slave and also his prisoner. 

Meanwhile the King and the Queen, who 
had waited a long, long time for the return 
of their son in vain, believed that he was 
dead and put on mourning for him. But 
one day the news reached them—it has 
never been found out how it came—that 
their son was still alive, but the slave and 
prisoner of a magician. 

Then the King at once sent the cleverest 
people in his Court to seek his son. At last, 
after long wanderings to and fro, they found 
the magician and said to him: “The King 
will give you as a present the most splendid 
treasures of his kingdom, if you will send 
back to him his son !” 

Then the magician laughed and said: 
“Oh! Lam much richer than he !” 

The King’s consternation at this answer of 
the magician was great, and he sent once 
more his cleverest courtiers to him. 

“What do you want to come here so soon 
again for?” he cried to them in a rough 
voice. 

Then the ambassadors answered: “ The 
King is ready to sacrifice his life to you, if 
you will give him back his only son!” 

“Oh! I do not ask that!” said the 
magician. “Just bring me a loaf of bread 
and a cake, kneaded and. baked by the 
Queen’s own hand. Then the young Prince 
shall go hence free !” 

“Is that all?” exclaimed the messengers, 
and they hurried home with joyful hearts. 

Now the Queen passed the flour through a 
sieve, kneaded it, moulded a loaf and a cake 
out of it, and with her own hand lighted the 
fire in the oven to bake the dough. But as 
she was not accustomed to this work, she did 
not take the bread and cake out of the oven 
soon enough, and they were both burnt. 

Now, when the magician set eyes on the 
spoilt batch he made an angry grimace, and 
cried: “Good for the dogs!” at the same 
time throwing them to his sheepdog, who 
greedily devoured them both at once, 
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However, the Queen did not lose patience, 
and once again set about sifting the flour, 
kneading and moulding the dough. Then 
again she lighted with her own hand the fire 
in the oven, so that the dough should bake. 
But, alas! this time she took it out of the 
oven too soon, with the result that the bread 
and cake were not nearly done. 

When the magician saw this batch, he 
wrinkled his brow, and cried : “‘ Good for the 
dogs!” and threw them once again to his 
sheepdog to eat. 

Now, the Queen took the greatest possible 
pains, and stood day and night by the oven, in 
order to learn how to bake bread properly. 
But it always came out of the oven either 
burnt or not done enough ; and the poor 
King’s son remained a prisoner with the 
magician. 

Then the King, in this dire extremity, 
called together all the cleverest people in his 
whole kingdom, to ask their advice. 

“Your sacred Majesty,” one of them said, 
“T have found a means. The Queen may 
sift the flour, knead and prepare the dough, 
but Tizzoncini shall heat the oven and do 
the baking. Perhaps the magician will not 
notice it.” 

“Excellent, excellent 
as if with one voice. 

And this advice was followed. But scarcely 
had the magician set eyes on the batch than 
he wrinkled his brow and cried :— 


'” 


all thé rest cried, 


False bread and cake is brought once more, 
Wash your face, it needs it sore ! 

And again he threw them to the dog. He 
had at once noticed that Tizzoncini, with the 
sooty face, had had her hands in the baking. 

“Now,” said the very cleverest of all the 
King’s advisers, “‘ there is only one way left.” 

“And that is?” asked the King, while 
drops of perspiration stood out upon his 
forehead, in his anxiety. 

“The King’s son must marry Tizzoncini. 
Only then can the magician -have his bread 
and his cake as he wishes them, namely, 
sifted, kneaded, and baked by the Queen’s 
own hand. Only then will the young King 
obtain his liberty again.” 

“ That is just the will of Heaven!” cried 
the King. “For did not the old woman 
always sing :— 

Dearest Sunbeam, dearest Sunbeam, 
If it good to Heaven seem, 
Some day the King will make you his Queen !” 

And with his own hand he drew up a Royal 
letter which should make known in all coun- 
tries that the King’s son and Tizzoncini were 
man and wife, 
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The magician now had what he wanted, 
and the King’s son was set at liberty. But 
he would not have anything to do with 
Tizzoncini. 

“What!” he cried out, indignantly, “this 
dirty, sooty wench, this ugly oven-sweep is 
to become my wife and Queen? Never, 
never !” 

But it could not be helped. The Royal 
decree, signed by the King’s own hand, had 
been published, and only the King himself 
could annul it. 

Tizzoncini had removed to the palace, as 
Queen. But nothing would induce her to 
wash her face, comb her hair, change her 
dirty garments, or put on a pair of shoes. 

“When the King’s son comes, I 
dress myself!” she said again and again. 

At last the young 
King appeared. 
But how horrified \ 
he was when he 
saw Tizzoncini 
from a distance. 

“1 would rather 
die than have her 
for my wife!” he 
exclaimed, with a 


will 





shudder. 
When these 
words were re- 


peated to Tizzon- 
cini, she laughed 
aloud, and said : 
“He will come, 
he will come !” 
The King’s son 
heard this, and fell 
into a most terrible 
paision. Seizing 
uis dagger, he ran 
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against Tizzoncini’s door in order to cut 
off her head. But the door was bolted on 
the inside, and when the King’s son looked 
through the keyhole he let the dagger fall 
out of his hand from sheer astonishment. 
For in the room stood a girl whose face was 
more beautiful and whose figure was more 
stately than any he had ever seen before. 
It was the real Sunbeam who stood 
there before his astonished and dazzled 
eyes. 

“Open the door, my Queen!” he cried out, 
joyfully. “Open the door !” 

But Tizzoncini sang mockingly on the 
other side of the door: “ Dirty, sooty 
wench !” 

“Open the door, Queen of my Heart !” 

But Tizzoncini sang mockingly on the 

other side of the 
door : “ Ugly oven- 
| sweep !” 

‘Open the door, 
my ‘Tizzoncini !” 
the young King 
now implored. 

Then the door 
opened, and the 
young King and 
Tizzoncini lay in 
one another’s 
arms. Now all the 
bells in the land 
were rung. Splen- 
did wedding fes- 
tivities were cele- 
brated, and the 
King’s son and 
his consort lived 
for many years 
happily and con- 
tentedly together. 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


AN INGENIOUS MODEL ENGINF. 

For this remarkable little curiosity we are much 
indebted to Zhe Model Engineer, of 6, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C. It is the work of Mr. G. Hayler, of 
Long Eaton, Derbyshire. The boiler is a quarter- 
pound coffee-tin ; the wheels quarter and half pound 
tin lids ; the chimney, an umbrella top; the steam- 
pipe, an india-rubber tube ; and other parts consist of 
a knitting-needle, a bicycle-spoke, a piece of brass 
lamp, some gas-piping, a cartridge-end, the screw- 
stopper out of an oil-tin, etc, ‘* Although,” says the 

















































PEAR TREE THAT ENTERED A HOUSE. 


Mr. R. S. Wainwright, of 7, Huntington Place, 
Tynemouth, writes as follows: ‘‘ The parent root 
of the pear tree seen in this photo. is growing up 
the front of an old house in Yorkshire. The branch 
seen in the room, however, has actually forced its 
way through 2ft. of wall and skirting-board into 














‘ the drawing-room, where it is at present thriving 
lustily.” You would have thought that a well- editor of Zhe Model Engineer, ‘‘ we have not had 
trained tree would have known better. The photo. this model under steam, our inspection gives no doubt 
was taken by Mr. Walter Ingleder, of Tynemouth. as to its capacity for steady work.” 





TWO COMIC PORTRAITS. 


**T am sending you a strange 
photo. which I took lately,” 
writes Mr. E. G. S. Vaughan, of 
Orchard Cottage, South Holm- 
wood, Surrey. ‘* The peculiar 
and comic effect is conse- 
quent on my having attempted 
to dry the photographic plate by 
artificial means. This caused the 
film partly to melt and move on 
the glass. The apparent tropical 
plant seen at the left of the picture 
does not grow in the garden, but 
merely indicates the spot where 
the film is broken.” The gentle- 
man on the right is particularly 
droll, his expression being made 
up of what may be described as a 
one-sided yawn. This is one of 
the most curious and humorous 
photographic freaks we have seen 
for some time. 


















* Copyright, 1898, by George Newnes, Limited, 
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Here we see the boundary wall between the towns 
of Church and Accrington, whose cricket teams are 
members of the Lancashire Cricket League. When 
one team secures a victory over the other, the winning 































A CURIOUS CRICKET CUSTOM. 

team inscribes on the wall in whitewash the respective 
scores of each side. This is done at midnight. We 
are indebted for this most interesting photograph to 
Mr. James Crabtree, of 25, Rutland Street, Accrington. 


Endsee is situated on the branch line 
from Steinach to Rothenburg, a dis 
tance of seven miles, which the trains 
take actually forty minutes toa cover. 
There is no electric light, no buffet, no 
waiting-rooms, no bookstalls. Moreover, 
there is neither booking - office clerk, 
station-master, nor porter at Endsee. In 
fact, the whole station is shown in the 
photo. reproduced. Indeed, so far as the 
average wayfarer can see, there are even 
no passengers; but it seems that when 
some benighted person does wish to go to 
or from the ‘‘ station” he gets his ticket 
from the guard, who obligingly kept the 
train waiting whilst an amateur photo- 
grapher snap-shotted the “‘ station.” It 
was Mr. H. T. Munro, of Lindertis, Kir- 
riemuir, N.B., who forwarded this in- 
teresting little print. 









“WILL IT BITE?” 


Here we have reproduced a charm- 
ing little photograph in the form of 
a snap-shot, taken by the late Mr. 
K. Nickisson, one of the most 
devoted of the Church Missionary 
Society’s missionaries in East Africa. 
The little snap-shot shows Mr. 
Nickisson’s dog coming unawares 
upon the big, coiled-up snake, and 
stopping suddenly in an attitude of 
doubt and perplexity before the 
strange apparition. 





SMALLEST RAILWAY 
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Travellers in remote parts.of Europe 
are frequently amused when their train 
draws up at some specially insignifi- 
cant wayside station. The little rail- 
way station of Endsee, in Bavaria, 
however, would take a lot of beating 
for primitiveness, it being probably 
the most unpretentious in all Europe. 
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A CURIOUS BROKEN 
CHIMNEY. 

“‘This photo.,” writes Mr. 
W. R. Clay, of Darley, Farn- 
worth, ‘Sis that of a broken 
chimney used as an incan- 
descent gas- burner. The 
chimney broke when in 



















ALL THAT REMAINED OF THE ENGINE. 

This photo. represents one of the most extraordinary accidents on record. 
We are indebted for it to Mrs. Broughton, of 4, The Embankment, Bedford. 
At first glance one gets the impression of a lot of walking-sticks or umbrella- 
ribs radiating from a common centre. This impression, however, is sharply 
corrected by Mrs. Broughton, who writes as follows: ‘‘ The accompanying 
photo. represents all that remained of a locomotive engine which burst some 
years ago on the Dublin and Wicklow line. It is not too much to say that 
the explosion of this engine was one of the most remarkable ever recorded. 
Both the driver and stoker were killed outright, and in addition to this loss 
of life all the glass in the windows of the station was broken, and the 
adjoining hotels had numerous panes shattered—not to mention the nerves 
of their visitors. The roar with which the locomotive burst was heard for 
miles around, and the accident created consternation all over the district.” 
The force of the explosion can be pretty well realized from the photo. of 
the wreckage we reproduce. 





the hands of one of my assistants, and it 
now lies on the table of my experiment room 
in two distinct pieces, though intact as a 
chimney. The crack, as you will see in the 
photo., forms a graceful and regular spiral 
from one end of the chimney to the other.” 


A VIOLIN MADE OUT OF A TIN KETTLE. 

The performing musician seen in this illus- 
tration was photographed by Mr. W. A. 
Crockett, of the Market House, Taunton. 
The violin is made from an old tin kettle. 
The handle of a spade, some pieces of old 
wood, a cork or two—these are the other 
surprising components of this most wonderful 
instrument. The strings were stretched on a 
couple of wax matches. The tuning-pegs are 
bits of wood forced into holes burnt by a 
poker in the handie. The spout of the kettle 
is used as a shoulder support, and the whole 
lot guaranteed by an inscription at the bottom 
of the kettle ‘‘ Made in England!” The 
bow is part of an old umbrella stocked with 
hairs kept tight by means of corks at either 
end. The instrument produced an excellent 
tune, and the performer played several airs 
in very good style. 





































A “SHARK” MADE OF WOOD. 

This curiosity was sent in by Mr. Usborne, of 
Vancouver, B.C. The original is simply a knot from 
the rotten trunk of a Douglas fir, and it was picked 
up by Mr. Harvey Phillpot, M.D., on-the beach of 
Puget Sound, in British Columbia. Everything is 
complete, even to fins and teeth. These latter are 
merely small sea barnacles. The whole model has 
been beautifully rounded off and smoothed by the 
ceaseless motion of the waters of the Pacific. 





















A MODEL MADE OUT OF MATCHES. 

The photo. here reproduced represents a curiosity 
in the shape of a 
picturesque little 
model, composed 
entirely of match- 
sticks. This little 
dwelling, the original 
of which is only five 
and a half inches in 
length, contains about 
380 match-sticks, the 
charred ends of which 
have been cut off, in 
order to add to their 
architectural possi- 
bilities. Models made 
out of match-boxes are 
familiar enough to 
STRAND readers, but 
match-sticks as_build- 
ing material is some- 
thing new. Both the 
model anc the photo. 
are by Mr. H. F. 
Flather, of 259, 
srockwell Road, 
S.E, 
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A BIBLE AS A BREAST-PLATE. 


The Bible seen in the next two photos. was carried 
by Captain Daniel Ellis, of the Confederate Navy. 
He took part in the American Civil War from 
1860 to 1865, and joined-the army of the Southern 
States. He was shot at in 1862, during his second 
commission, but at the time he was wearing this 
Bible in his breast-potket; the bullet passed 
through the sacred book, and then through his 
coat-sleeve, so that it was the means of saving 


















his life. Partly because he was an Englishman 
and partly on account of joining the Southerners, 
his property and greenbacks were confiscated after 
the war, and he was exiled from the United States 
for thirty years. His time is now drawing to an 
end, as it will be up in December, 1898. Captain 
Ellis is now a poor man, living in a London work- 
house, and is seventy-nine years of age. The Bible 
is at present deposited in the Horniman Museum 
at Forest Hill. The photographs were taken by 
Mr. J. Crowhurst, Forest Hill. 
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match. In the photo. you see an ordinary 
wine-funnel turned upside down, with clay 
pressed around to prevent the leakage of gas, 
which is burning strongly at the upper end, 
whilst the water rushes out of the small holes 
round the top of the tube. I have cooked 
macaroni on this economical fireplace.” 


A HEN THAT REARED PUPS. 

The photo. was taken at Naze Cottage, 
Freckleton, Lancashire, the residence of Mr. 
John Payley, by Mr. J. N. Branson, of 30, 
Bairstow Street, Preston. Formerly there 
were five pups with the hen, and they were 
nearly six weeks old ; the breed is King 
Charles. The hen was taken away from the 
pups to feed some chickens, but she. refused 
to have anything to do with her own kind. 
It was a curious sight to see the hen and the 
pups all drinking from the same bowl. The 
pups’ own mother was not a bit jealous. 


b key DS, Z 


From a Photo. by Rigby, Runcorn. 


POTATOES STOL BY RATS. 

An extremely interesting photo., sent in 
by Mr. Robert W. Harrop, of 5, Wellington 
Street, Runcorn. It seems that Mr. George 
Acton, of the Home Farm, Runcorn, had 
been missing potatoes for a long time. At 
last, when he had lost about twelve bags, 
serious efforts were made to discover the 
thieves. Kats were suspected, and when the 
floor-boards of the bedroom next to the store- 
room were taken up, the scene shown in the 
photo. was revealed. The potatoes were laid 
regularly and methodically, and the rats’ task 
will be appreciated when it is explained that 
each potato had to be carried a distance of 
over 15ft. One of the rats had evidently 
been king his work, and had met with 
summary punishment. He was found dead 
among the potatoes, but as decomposition had 
set in, it was thought advisable to remove 
him before the arrival of the photographer. 


A BURNING FOUNTAIN, 

This is very curious. Miss Isabel R. 
Trewhella, of 48, Via Firenze, Rome, writes us 
as follows : ‘* We sank an artesian well in our 
garden, in a small village near Modena, and 
at 50oft. suddenly came upon some mineral 
water, which rushed up the tube, accompanied 
by a large quantity of natural gas, which lit 
up brilliantly on the application of a lighted 
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THE JONES TRIPLETS. 

We reproduce here a photo. of what may perhaps 
be described as a set of triplets as fine as any ever 
brought into the world. Their names are respectively 
Daniel James Jones, Griffith Ellis Jones, and William 
Robert Jones—after which, mention of the parents’ 
nationality is more than superfluous. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Pugh Jones live at 37, Kyverdale Road, Stam- 
ford Hill, N., and it is an interesting fact that Mrs. 
Jones had twins before these magnificent triplets. The 
lady has now nine children, the eldest being fourteen. 
The Jones triplets were born on the 22nd of October, 
1895, and they are the talk of the neighbourhood 
round about where their parents live. The photo. 
was taken by Augustus W. Wilson and Co., Kings- 
land. By the way, we should be glad to receive 
other photographs of sets of triplets, with full details 
concerning them. 





A VERY PECULIAR EGG. 

The extraordinary double egg seen in this photo. 
was laid by a black Minorca hen, and is not provided 
with any shell. Mr. John B. Partington, of 17, 
Forest Place, Bulwell, Nottingham, who sent in the 
photo., says that the hen belongs to ‘‘ a gentleman of 
this place. There are two distinct eggs, joined 

together by a tube 








about two inches in 
length.” 


LOOKING DOWN 
FROM BLACKPOOL 
TOWER. 

This photograph was 
taken from the very 
summit of the great 
tower at Blackpool 
with the lens of the 
camera pointing 
straight down. You 
will notice how pecu 
liar the street lamps 
and the backs of the 
horses _ look. The 
photograph was taken 
by Mr. H. Sutcliffe 
Smith, of Beechville, 
Harrogate, 
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FOR KEEPING 

tue SKIN SOFT 

AND SMOOTH 


AT ALL SEASONS. 
IT REMOVES 
AND PREVENTS ALL 

REDNESS, 
ROUGHNESS, 
IRRITATION, 


TAN, &c. N.B. -This Plaster is quite 
Gentlemen will find it different to all - 
wonderfully soothing if WHEN 


= applied after shaving. ALL OTHER he rel t. AT. es 1s. + 
Be Sure TO ASK e REMEDIES of all Chemists, or post free 14 stamps, from 
‘BEE TH AM’S,” the only Genuine. Bottles, 1/- & 2/6, FAIL. the Proprietors, 


all Chemists.—-M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, C Ret deg H, BRETHAM & 808, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


A Delightful Sweetmeat «Ne LONDON SHOE op 












































CASH. 


WHOLESALE 
BOOT FACTORS. 


Ware ror Paice List, containing over 360 Illustrations, Post 0. 
om a On a 8 -  e e B No. 970. Sinige Fates 


DEVONSHIRE 23/9 Paid on 


c LOTT a 1) C R F A M Cent's Calf Kid “Bei Letter 


No. 968. 


CONFECTIONS. smart Toe 16/9 


Gent’s Kid 


Very Rich, Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. a * 
“ Purest Materials, Excellent Flavour.”—Lance 


t. 
“ Exceptionally C hoice, U niformly Delicious.”—Court Circular. utton Boot. 
“Such Delicious and Heamalees Dainties.” ”_—Famil, ily Doctor. —— » — 
—_—on nn 
All Letters to City 
JOHN CLEAVE & SON, Limited, OREDITON, DEVON. City Warehouse—123, QUEEN VICTORIA 8T., E.C. 
Branch Warehouse—116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 











No Camera is a KODAK unless made by the Eastman Company. 


teavce a pe SULU's-ave, 
ror 
FOLDING eviter, 
@AYLIGHT. CvcusTs, Pocner ano 
TOURISTS, e@aatnioer 
Sasity KReOBAKS. 
asannee Lacie. ” on RopaKs 


Photographic Materials Co., Ltd., 43 Clerkenwell Rd., London. 
EASTMAN ae pee Branches: 115-117 Oxford Street, W., and 60 Cheapside, E.C. 





HOLDERS OF TWENTY-ONE SPECIAL ROVAL AND AND IMPERIAL WARRANT WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT. 


FANCY TWEEDS, SPECIALITIES. 
Ho , SS 
a tae feng ot ee ) eto 22 | if ? e ty Ladies’ Tailor-made Cycling 
Latest Novelties e Skirts from 11/3, and 
for Gentlemen's and Boys’ 7) Walking Skirts from 10/.. 
wear. Prices from 1/7} to 


8/11 per yard. 


- J H al euthenhe and Boys’ 

EXTRA STRONG 8) L « 4 BE ULC 12 d | SUITS, 

“scnoo.soy” | OVERCOATS, 

Serge, Slin., at 2/3 per yard. " Bte., to Special Measure. 
The “EGERTON” Permanent Dye (For LADIES, CHILDREN, and GENTLEMEN). 

High-class weavings in PURE WOOL. Unsurpassed for beauty, perfect finish, and admirable wearies qualities. To suit all Purses, all 


Climates, at all Eeasons. White, Natural, and Striped Varieties omen Washing. Serges, &c., in specially light weights 
ropi ear. 


E. B.S IMPERIAL DRESS FABRICS, CYCLING WEEDS, &c., 
comprise a vast variety of shades and prices in very beautift 

NEW byt me) ee Fou. AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE "LISTS, POST FREE. 
wy Laworm Sop. id on Orders of above to ay Stations in Special Rates for Foreign parts. No Agents. 


EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd., L, Dept, ‘Wellington, Somerset, ENGLAND. 











ii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LEVESON | & SONS’ Invavio Guairs ano Carriaces. 


Spinal Couches and Carriages, Bed-Rests, Leg-Rests, Reading 
Stands, Bed-Tables, and every description of Furniture for the Use of Invalids. 


90 & 92, NEW OXFORD ST., London, w.c. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
7, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, London, 
35, PICCADILLY, Manchester. 8.W. ——— 
LEVESON’S 
MAIL CARS 
AND 
PERAMBULATORS 
























Special New 
Designs for 1898. 





Telephone No. 5271, 
> Gerrard, London. 





gob nace Ne ny WHERE 


IN QUARTS, PINTS, NIPS(4BOTTLES) 
AND SYPHONS. 


SALUTARIS WATER Co Wo: PER PAIR, FROM YOUR 


> DRAPER “OUTFITTER 


ocr GniS 
YOU CET 
* 

















The LIBRARY of USEFUL STORIES. rrnn: 


= et OF PHOTOGRAPHY. = STORY OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 
A. T. Story. With 38 Illustrations. y M. M. Patrison-Muir, M.A. 
nan STORY OF LIFE IN THB SEAS. out STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS OF 
By Professor S. J. Hickson, D.Sc., F.R.S. With 42 THE EAST. J 
Tikesteations. By R. E. Anperson, M.A., F.A.S. With Maps. 
THE STORY OF BRITISH COINAGE. 1. ee ee ee 
y G. B. Rawtrnes. With 108 Illustrations from Coins y J. Munro, ith 100 Illustrations. 
oie British Museum. Lae eroey OF Pg Ay fs 
THE STORY OF THE POTTER. y - Martin, F.G.S. ith 38 Illustrations. 
By C F. B Ww THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
pn op gyn gen By G. F. Cuamuers, F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations. 


THE 
y H.W. Conn, With 34 Uhstrations. THE STORY OF THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. 
By Prof. H. G. Szetey. With 4o Illustrations. 





By Dovttas Arcuisanp, M.A. With 44 Illustrations. By Grant ALLEN. With 49 Illustrations. 
Ta STORY OF THE WEATHER. THE STORY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 
y G. F. Cuamaars, F.R.A.S. With 47 Illustrations. By Epwarp Copp. With 88 Illustrations. 
oun STORY OF FOREST AND STREAM. THE STORY OF THE STARS. 
. By Jamuzs Ropway. F.L.S. With 27 Illustrations. By G. F. Cuamagrs, F.R.A.S. With 24 Illustrations. 
GEORGE WHWNES, LIMITED, T—12, Southampten Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 














The Christian Comes 
ue alth, 15th March, 
says: “ We can + - 
say we are surprised that 
such articles can be sup- 
lied at se small a cost. 
he table knives (6/- doz.) 
are both strong and hand 
some, and would be cheap 
at double the | price. The 
same remark applies to 
the nickel silver.” 
Pure Silver 
Plated on 
Nickel Silver 
5-bar, 


5/6; Pure Silver-Plated on 
76. Nickel Silver. 


Child’s Presentation 
Mug. Silver-Plated on 
German Silver. 
7/6, post free. 


Cak 
Basket. 
Silver - Plated 
on German 
Silver. 


Solid Rim 
Bottom, 
22/6, 
post free. 


Best Material. Splendid Finish 


i ee VERTISEMENTS. 


FRESH FROM 
The “tam HANDS 


254 50 CCENT.SAVED 


OF ANY OF 
AMPLESTHEsE oops 
POST FREE o*APPROVAL 


SOLID WHITE CONE RABPUES beautifu' 

Ivory Fin pinned Ta! le Knives, 6. 

dos. ; Ko va medee. POST FREE 
quantities suppli 


Ww. Cureruam, Genl. Manager. 
ILLUSTRATED CAT. UE FREE. 
SAMPLES onapproval. All Goods Post Free 
M returned if not approved. 
Union Bank.” 

JUFACTURINC 





Bavelock Works, 5. Dept., Young &t.. 


Sterling Silver Goods 
in Great Variety. 


Both these 
Silver-Plated on 
German Silver. 


Nickel Silver. 


Pure Silver-Plated on 


E 
: 
i: 
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et. THe ALFOSCO’ COSTUMES 


The “ALFOSCO” Costumes are acknowledged by thousands of delighted 
customers to be very far superior in make, style, and value to any Costumes ever 
offered to the Public at anything approaching the same price. 


ALLEN FOSTER & Co., The London Manufac- 
turers, are the Sole*Makers of the world- 
renowned ** ALPOSCO "’ Costumes. 


The Public on cautioned nst buying imitations. All Urders 
gat be sent to their London Address. 


ALLEN FOSTER & O©O. have ned their pre-eminen 
the Costumiers of the world b ——_ the highest 
standard of Excellence with the low possible Prices. 


<x$~-e5reee._ rrEO~EowrnrnEe=neneese—™™"7 


Patterns, Sketches, and Order Forms Post Free. 




























Design No. 515. 
THIRTEEN AND SIX- 
Design No. 642. Design No. 515 isa Stylish 
TWELVE AND SIXPENCE. Costume made in the hy ~ =_ ne Restor Goatame 
Design No. 642 is « smart and fashionable e i} ¥ = p. nate The J es ri 4-Fyt 
Chesterfield Costume. It consists of a single handeomel 7 with velvet | has pony buttons. ‘down t front, talbe cote 


tailor-made Jacket, with velvet collar,- | and fancy buttons. The collar | velvet collar. The Skirt is well and ra ata and 
and e full-sized, well-made Skirt. This Costume, | and cuffs are also of velvet; | made. This “Alfosco” Costume, made in the 


Bodice and sleeves te 10/6. A Great 
18/6, Costume complete. Skirt alone, 6/6. | Suir is cut fell sed wall made: | The Shirt alome is BG. This Coobame, 

















in 
This Cosi is also made in f this © v cellen' 
Me artrrt at 16/6; or in White Pique or Veackinn Chath is ise. eter Hones Contin 10% ae ee . 
Patterns and Sketches Post Free. | The Specialite Serge runs 52in. wide, i/3 per yard. Any length cut. 
et Gay COLOURS: Black,'Navy, Electric, Green, Reseda, Fawn, Grey, Blue- 
Duster len Foster & Grey, Brown, Cardinal, Purple, &c. 
No. 605. a The Venetian Cloth is 1/6 per yard; 48in. wide. 
‘ALFOSCO’ a...) ~_ PATTERNS, SKETCHES, AND ORDER FORMS POST FREE. 
Ww. Each Costume securely packed rd sent carriage paid, - | 


skirt on 
SKIRTS, ae esi | fed extra. Regular Sizes of Costumes are 34in., fe ot ‘bust 


ay & arms), the sk me being Sin., on, ene ame 42in. long nt ly ty. or special 
a7. When ing, please 








hae ioe 


ALLEN FOSTER & GO., wesssacores, 


This Skirt can be had in White Pique, 5/6. 17, Resooe Street, Golden Lane, LONDON, E.C. 
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/s NOURISHING, 


Charge. 





STRENGTHENING, 


Test 
Free 
of 
Charge. 





STIMULATIVE, 


Test 
Free 
of 
Charge. 








RESTORATIVE. 


Test 
Free 
of 
Charge. 








DAINTY SAMPLE TIN 


ON MENTIONING 


“STRAND MAGAZINE.” 





Free 
of 
Charge. 








SUMMER LANGUOR 


IN the warm summer weather, when 
appetite fails and languor and indolence 
creep over us, there is nothing more 
likely to destroy health, and render the 
body liable to the attacks of disease, 
than the pernicious habit of taking into 
the system excessive food. Very great 
care, in fact, is needed to prevent this 
being done. 

One source for the demand of food is 
the continual loss of heat to which the 
body is exposed by contact with the air 
and other surrounding objects. In sum- 
mer this loss is greatly reduced. 

People who will persist in devouring 
as much food as they do in the winter 
clog the system, and food which has 
been utilised by the tissues for the pro- 
duction of energy is cast back into the 
blood in a state of partial decomposition, 
and cannot be got rid of without over- 
heating the body. 

And yet, in face of these scientific 
facts, how many people sit down to 
breakfast and drink ten and coffee—an 
utterly unscientific practice in itself—and 
follow this up by partaking of a more or 
less quantity of flesh food ? 

Just think for a moment. 

The injurious effects of frequent indul- 
gence in tea are well known ; and coffee, 
usually used as a means of keeping people 
awake, is commonly seen on the break- 
fast table at an hour when people cer- 
tainly require no waking up! It is simply 
compelling the stomach to digest food 
which the system does not require, and 
which it cannot get rid of. 

Drugs and medicines are worse than 
useless in such circumstances ; they simply 
assist in the clogging process. 

What is wanted is not so much food as 
nourishment, and a partially digested food 
beverage such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
would, if universally used during the sum- 
mer months, as its merits deserve, do much 
towards relieving the distress caused by 
carelessness in choice of food. It is at this 
season, too, that families on pleasure bent 
are more liable to overlook such facts as 
the above, with the result that what should 
have been a holiday and release from 
business worries is simply made an excuse 
for over-filling the body with unsuitable 
food, the severe effects of which make 
themselves felt at a time when health and 
vigour should, if the natural laws of health 
had been studied a little, have been firmly 
established. Every portmanteau and 
hamper should, therefore, contain a 
supply of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and it 
ought to be on every breakfust table. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets, 
and 9d. and Is. 6d. tins. Sold by Grocers, 
Chemists, and Stores, any of whom will 
procure it to order, if they do not have it 
in stock. Address: 60-61-62, BUNHILL 
ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


i 


=>" 
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Docror SANDS 


CURES THE CURSE 
OF CIVILIZATION 


for ninepence. Or aay 
Sanps’ Liver Seeps. ¢ tiniest vegetable seed 
on earth that will cure 4 One seed a dose 
One bottle sufficient for any ordinary case. 144 
seeds in a bottle. New Grand Discovery. Will 
cure: 


refunded, by Doctor 


Constipation. Liver Complaints. 
Indigestion. Wind on Stomach. 
Dyspepsia. 


Nervous Disorders. 
Sick Headaches. Female Ailments. 

Kidney Complaints. Pain in Back. 

Of all medicine dealers at nineperce per 
bottle, or post free upon receipt of nin. penny 
stamps. 

Sanvs’ Mevicine Co., 25, Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury, London. 


Mention Strand Magazine. [CorvriGurT. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


HITE’S 


BY MEDIAL MEN. 






=x | RUSS 














& 
&S 
—s C 
js = Effective & light. Equally 
S a comfortable in an erect 
zg or reclining position. 
>) 
S& 
S 
” 





c cnsuligtions, Deseriptize Circu- 
r, Price List, &c., free. 








Whites Truss J. WHITB&CO., La.,London. 
rT bearingour nome 228, Piccadilly (first floor). 
stamped on the brass Two doors from Haymarket. 
lever ar’ alone Est. 50 Years. Female Attendant. 


genuine 
Beware of inferior imitations. NOT sold by the Sores (Army & Navy, Fe) 





wevrov Tus s 





CERAMIC ART CO.  ortteres "x come 


A Spiendid Opportunity. 





Packed Free 


10/6 











Direct from the Potteries. 





Packed Free 











KH Triumph of 


The “ Anne” Di Service. 
This Wi ful Set, in our new “ Vert” Blue. 
consists of 


Exquisitely Finished, 
33 Meat Plates 


$ fe Pues i Cheese Plates” 
cry eese 
3 Breakfast Cups & 8 s "fy". Meat aot Dishes tthe langest mensur- 
? ——- Pintes s British a ruil f nearly i6in. ) oat wat 
wer 
{i — 
our e =p P 
1 Set of 3 W// (fa 1 Soup Tureen (hol . 
1 Hot Water Jug and 1 Hot Toast Dish, aN, elure. is Stand for cam + o Smatagmant 





Packed free for 10/6. 





Peched free for @1 2s. 6d. 





THE THREE SERVICES (Breaktast, Tea, and Dinner), all in the “ Queen Anne” design, COMPLETE FOR &1 13s. 





[A TABLE LE TOILET SET FREE. | 





Sole Minufsctarere of the “ UNPRAGTUR ABLE SURFACE PLATES” tor 


PLEASE NOTE.— During this month, to in ly business, w 
will give one of our HALF-GUINEA TABLE TOILET SETS 
to every purchaser of the 21 13s. Complete Set. 
Families, or for = Schools, 7. 
Hotels, Restauran' te, Clubs, &c. 








MILK-CHOCOLATE 


sepbatiors ave twice, INSIST on. PETER’S. 
Sole Agents, Mactan Co Eacuay 

















r grocer’s name 
and eddreen, mention this 
magazine and we will forward ‘ 


neal t 

Mecket valve ay Writs at TR IAL 
Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ld., 
*Kkovah’ Works, Manchester. 


Jellies. 
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Mu LHENS' 


Distilled 
from 


freshly 
gathered 

Rhine 
Violets. 


INSIST 
UPON 
MULHENS’ 


“ RHINE 
VIOLETS,” 
and see that 

Ferp. 

MULHENs’ 
name is on the 

bottle. 





VIOLET” 


Tablets. 
Of most Dealers in First-Class Perfumes, or from 


“4711 Depot,” 62, New Bond St., 


LOoOMNDonm, Ww. 





























“COMPACTUM ” TENT 


Specially fitted and eur for Bathing or 

Garden, to supply a much-needed requirement, 

and within everybody’s reach, being Commodious, 
Durable, and Cheap. 





Plain. ar hee ~% =. . ‘ 0 each. 
Striped. Helen Cc 


: 


A Valise to pack above in at 2s. 6d. extra. 
This ¥ a» is highly recommended for ‘its portability, 
weighing t- n —— in Valise, about ralb., 

measuring 34in. long by 6in. diameter. 








SLY, DIBBLE & C0., LONDON, E. 


Uiustrated Catalogues Post Pree. 











THE “COUNTY” WATCH 


rder. It acts as 
Either of thr 





COLONIAL fg gb receive careful personal attention from # 
member of the firm. by return mail, in t 
gases at H. White's 713 Insared postage sbread (Brien 

), 26 extra. Elsewhere, 5/ 


—H. White will forward every his Guide. 
Pa Rp 
H. WHITE (ga 
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cocoA NOT re, 


SHOULD BE THE CHILDREN’S 


DRINK. 


There is no COCOA so digestible and nutritious 
as 


DUNN’S 


ICELAND MOSS 


COCOA. 


Sample FREE on Application to 


DUNN & HEWETT, PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 
Established 90 Years. 


NALDIRE’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


DOG_SOAP 


Free from Carbolie Acid and all other Poisons.) 
Irritating Insects, Removes Doggy 
Smell, improves the Coat, and leaves the 
Animal a Refreshed and Happy Dog. 


Naldire’s Soap is Harmless to Dogs, but Fatal to Fleas.” 


NALDIRE’S ,235 SOAP, 


* OF CHEMISTS, PERFUMERS, AND STORES. 








































Destroys all 












P Tins 32621: 








CURE OF DEAFNESS 


REV. E.J.SILVERTON (Specialist) formerly of Imegriel Buildings, 
London, will be happy to send his book on Deafne , = vw: to Cure 
without the Use of Instruments or Operation.” hh Thousand. 
Sufferers from Deafness, Noises, or Discharges in ne Ear, should 
obtain this Book at once. Post Free 6 stamps. A person cured after 
40 years’ Seamence, another after 17 years’ deafness. A remarkable cure 

ticulars and cases see 


substantiated by a Clergyman. For further 
Book. The out that has been done durin e last 35 years warrants 
atrial. Notrs New Appress—“ Ashleigh,” Radcliffe Road, Not/ingham 


Direct from the Manufacturer. 
Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk. PARKER'S hollow-ribbed 
frames. Beautifully carved and 
mounted sticks. Parcel Post free 
2/9 (or 36 stamps). Every variety 
from 2/6 to £5 each, Lise and 
Testimonials free. Re-covering, 
2/6 each. Plain or Twill Silk. 
Ladies’ or Gents’ returned next 

—J. B. PARKER, Umbrella 

Yorks, Broom Close, Sheffield. 


PATRONISED ay ROYALTY 














DIRECT ~— THE LOOMS CARR. PAID 


POPULAR PARCEL 


Lor 612 contains on IT Dra wing-room Curtains, choice 
rich lace, 4yds. lo’ wide ; 2 pairs (alike) handsome Dining-room 
Curtains, 3iyds. a @in. wide ; 1 pee neat fancy [ Bedroom 
Curtains, Syda long; id fine board be ality Curtaining, te 
make | pair; 1 Guipure & wer, 60in. long, frin, i 


Curtains taped. Ecru if aecired te t carriage paid for 21/-. 
vers, fri 


CIVEN AWAY with each b. 6 Lace Co 
for dressing-table, one 4fin. long, and 5 sma. er. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 
= he be Bl a Journal,” M says: “We 
ly Pe ach's ae having 
proved their wear for m 


Esrartisnep 1857. Prize Medals: ft tae Toronto. 1998 Price List 
ost free. 300 Illustrations of Lare Frilled Edge and Swiss Curtains, 
rom 2/- to @0/- per pair. Madras Maslin Laces, &c. Lace Capes, 
Blonses, Fichus, Pinafores. Also Hosiery, ‘ Stand-Hard Wear,” factory 
rices. Lace Edged Roller Blinds, any size, half usual coat. ‘imates 


and Patterns sent.—S. PE EACH & SONS, L ister Gate, Not 














§ 

THE CRAND OLD REMEDY FOR 

CHEST DISEASES, COUCHS, COLDS, AND 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. 


Affords wonderful relief in Asthma and Bronchitis. 
Invaluable for Hoarseness. Splendid for the Voloe. 

Of all Patent Medicine Vendors, 1/154, 2/9, 4/6, 11/-, & 22/-. 

OOOO OLX OOO 





BEDSTEADS ctscrirtion 


<> DIRECT FROM es 





















é Large Stock. 
2 = Quick Delivery. = BED 
S.. ; SPRING MATTRESSES 
34 -—~ co c, ae 
£3 oy Latest Designsand 
3 1¢) Im puovemente 
ast i) 
& ry 
K. oe 5 
1 ae2aeanhe . sq < 
ao | 9 
o3 3 ‘ i R F 
He} 3 ° 
: ~S So 
; = » 
8 Showrooms J ry 
BEST VALUE 3 
31, ALBERT STREET. for Money 3 
Illustrated Price Lists in the 
Post Free. Market. 












Cc ~) 
CHARLES RILEY, ALBERT STREET, BERMIESRAS. 
Please cut out for future iture refereuce and menti Magazine. 











Suffer NS and 
BU NIONS. os on LARGED 
TOE JOINTS 5 when a packet of 


THOMPSON’S 
CELEBRATED CORN PLASTER 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is as weed as silk, and can be worn 
bi — a ‘No pain. - = es 
relie from t 

Post Free for 14 stamps from— — 


M. af: FC LOMPSON, 
Taro On=misr, 


17, consent st. GLASGOW. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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toany 


With 
or cash gladly returne |. 


A FREE GIFT! 


Har Progaas Fy is made to Readers of Tar Staanp Meneomp on receipt of P.O. 3 
tterns, to your Homes. The 1 
A tm address, on receipt of amount, 

ARPET, writable for envi. room, dining-room bedroom, 
advertisement for my goods, thux saving any middie profit. 
are made of a materia! almost equal to wool. 
these prices. “ We have never seen a os article, | the wonder being how the carpet can be 
at the ridiculously small sum.”— Exchange 
( e favourable Press notices from the Chriatian Globe, Christian World, Christian Age, Rock, Ca 
Carpet we shall vDIVE A 

and Two Rugs for 9/6. The createst bargain ever offered. 
Thousands of repeat orders and testimonials from all parts. 


¥ 100,000 BEAUTIFUL RUGS 


ABSOLUTELY GIVEN AWAY. 


stamps, value 
er Sold at the Price. e will forward 
“A GENUINE. WOVEN REVERSI BLE 
* &o., bordered and woven in art shades, as an 
Remember these are woven, not printed, and 
Thousands of these Carpets have been already sold at double 
made and sold 
Church Bells. Hundreds 
tholic Timea, &c. 
AY avery handsome RUG to Match, or we will send Two Carpets 
Gut this Out.) Write subject to approval, 
Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, 


Mart. “ Wonderful value for money. 


Illustrat 


sheetings, Table Linen, Curtains, &c., post free. All orders dispatched same day in rotation as they arrive by post. 


The“ Queen's Beet Carpets and Hearthruga 
Nations Barth. 
Gigantic Sale of tnt SQueente’ e yaa “ Househela 


‘2/- HEARTHRUGS: 


In REVERSIBLE RICH TURKEY PA 
ring 6ft. long and Sft. wide. These HEA Te ninows howe 
gained a hss wide reputation for MAGNIFICENCE, 
CHEAPNESS, and UTILITY, having no equal. Regis- 
tered New Designs, and considered Works of Art. Thou- 
sands of Repeat Orders and OTA received, giving 
the a satisfaction. SPECIAL OFFER.— Wnres 
5s. Od., Six for 11s. 3d., Soates for 22s. 
m.. ee “Queen 8 —~_~¥ Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are patronized 
Royalty, Nobility, and Clergy from all parts of the Empire. 
Gigantic Sale*of the “Queen's Ro 
Reversible Rich Turkey 


CARPETS } (== 


- 4 -_neusehens 





Admittedly the Cheapest in the World. Woven without seam. 
Altogether superior quality, with handsome border te 
marvel for excellence and beauty. Thousa 
Testimonials received, givin 

please mention tf for ” Bed, 


ordering, 
Dining, Drawing, or Sitting Room, and any 
porilewter colour preferr 


by by on. e+ es 78 | [ vets. by 12ft. .. 18/- 
y tes = 12ft. by 12ft. 21/- 
aft. by 2aft 19/6 | REDUCED | {thy isnt. lee 
oft. by =" 11/- SALE 12ft. by 134ft. .. 22/- 
oft. by roitt. 13/6 PRICE l2ft. by 15ft... .. 25/6 

; 15/- 12ft. by sft. . 30/- 
oft. by 134f. . 16/6 left. by 2ift. 35/6 
oun NEw 








Colossal Sale of Rich Velvet Pile Real Brussels 


HEARTHRUGS sic 


In rich Oriental and Indian Art Designs, w/e S 


by 3ft., which for price, real value, weight, and DS ray of 
manufacture wil os foun ag” able. 8 
ee tor’ Sis. 


Mouilie Cncthe, hres Rugs i 
Right Honourable the Vrecsour — M 
am very pleased with the ‘Royal’ Velvet Hearth to 
hand, and would like four more Hearthrugs. Her lady- 
ship would also like two vers Carpets at 398., one ditto 
, to match them. Cheque £8 lds. inclosed.” 


LOSSAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE 


2 BRUSSELS CARPETS 


py ner em Heavy: very Best Quality, en and Choicest 

Designs. In Old Gold — Terra Cotta, imeon, Bky, Navy, and 

= 1 — With handsome a! to — th Guaranteed 
r for aaa Ly. every satisfaction. The sizes and prices as 

} Ta 4 (all cody for putting down) :— 

REDUCED VEuver [of Lier. 


4ift. by 7ft., 11/- l2ft., 38/- 

by oft., 18/- PILE tt, by loft. a7/- 

mye. KA oft., =. BRUSSELS _ by fe, $8 59 - 
oft. Se aie 

oft ty 10#ft., 33- SQUAR inte by 1sft., 71. 


Altogether superior quality, with ~ Mat. border to correspond 
A marvel of excellence and ry Thousands of repeat orders and 
testimonials received, ein. the highest satisfaction. When ordering, 
Lee mention if for i, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting Room, and any 

rticular colour preferred. 
22}in. wide. 


Also RICH VELVET PILE STAIR CARPETS, bordered to match, ¥. rite.,V2 per ror aie yan 
Ww VENTURE 


H.R.H. Prince L. of Battenberg. 
H.R.H. Prince K. Bigit, Siam. 
Marquis of Breadalbane. 


Sir Henry de Bathe. 
Sir Henry Bellingham. 
Sir E. H. Blair, Bart. 
Archbishop of York. 
Ix rae Hien Court or Justice (Caancery Division). 


k, “ Eclipse,” No. 93,774 (L 
EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


:CLIPSE’ CARPETS (te) 


‘ECLIPSE’ 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


Mr. Justice 2 Gig. pramaed an interim paranetion, restraining Messrs. Webb Brothers, of Hackney Wick, 
odgson's ar 


This Gigantic Offer 
is a Special Con- 
tract, made with 
readers of Tue 
Srranp Macazine, 
forward 
the 
looms to any 
= address on receipt 





price. Suitable for 
— -room or Bedroom. Bordered and Woven im Art Colours, 

to cover any eotinery case room, as an advertisement for our 
good, thus me caving any Mid ape Fe Profits. Remember these are Woven, 
and are mad material equal to wool. Thousands of these 


Carpets an d Rug 2 haveairendy bon Coon © sold t almost double above prices. 
An “ Eclipse” sent wi ls. 

Hillhouse, ill, Bristol an. ith, 1896.—Sir 9 Ducners, 
Bart., writes: “ Inclosed is Order for Will you be so g 

send another ‘ Eclipse’ Carpet and Rug, the same pattern.” 

oF FEB. 

Two and Two Rugs 8/-, or Four Carpets and Four Rags 15/6. 
Psa.— this oa Registered) is wanted in Carpets or Hearth- 


kindly quote No. 268,493. 
* THE Sie tAAGAZINE”’ a Couper. 1/6/98. 





On receipt tlis Coupon and P.v, or ek 
tee to send ~oods as abov- io Your add 
United 0 ll if not 








returned in fu 
(Signed) F. ooh eae 


HODGSON _& SON, 











er 5 “hae WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


I Yes, Two Different Pattern Hearthrugs or Carpets for the Price of One! (Copyright.) 





H.1.H. Eugénie de Christoforo. Duchers of Wellingt«n. 

Princess Palzologe Nicephore Marchioness of Breadalbane. 
Commene. of E 

Princess de Cro: 


HODGSON v. WEBB BROTHERS.—On the isth me dazet July, Lag gt lordship, 


Frederick 
PRODIGIOUS SALE OF THE “PRUDENTIAL” 


Ay CARPETS : 


handsome border to Bes 
e respond ; hly Fg CJ eT a 5) D> 
Toure to sult any (a Sy Pa 
co! ~" 
furniture. Made § ¢ oo a ee a= \ . Pa" > 
in 12 sizes — a yf SS >a NVA r& 
the production of ig fe gas SIE IN 447 
much care, ur, —— om 


These Carpets are 
Sonhente sia 






Ts 
«* 


$Y KE Le 





handsome and 
elaborate patterns 
(which are  pro- 
teeted tt registra- 
tion). hey com- 
bine on one side 
the rich blended 
colours of the aby 
Turkish and Per- ~ 
sian, and on the x 
reverse the clegant e 
designs of 
Wilton. These ese Rol cannot be distinguished from Real Brussels when 
own, and cannot be excelled in durability. 
eft. ny oft. 10}ft. by 12f6. aieed 
. by M s. 6d. 
nitt. by oft. ) FE | Se. daa. oh by 12s. 9d. 
ott. by oft. | SE | 7m, Oa. | 12tt. by 19pft. 14s. 6d. 
oft. by 104ft. Ss. Gd. | 12ft. by 15ft. 15s. Od. 
oft. by 12ft. 3 Os. 6d. | 12ft by istt | 59 | 198. 6a. 
oft. by 15ft. 12s. re left. 2ift. a=. 
F rr) for Bed, Din wing, or Sitting 
Room, and any of 
A Reversible “ Prudential arene. Regd. mal 
above Carpets, sent for iig'e 2yds. a EY and 
lyd. wide, Special /3, 


value. 


Offer, 
ix for 8/-, or Twelve Tree i —— ster! 
our Cliente 1 for the 


Ww taneous Re 
intenanee o spon’ mepeet Orson 





Maintenance of our nearly a Quarter of a yo 4 
All Orders Cepptched mame in rotation as arrive by Post 
Te oye A yr - Haare. LS National Telephone, 8 0. 948. 
Si 5. When this his design le we wanted in Heasthrag oe ir Carpets as show 

po! es or 
above, kindly quote 0. 268,496. Cheq P. “spayableto 
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“THE NEW 
LEMONADE. 


2 Gallons for 4}d. 


Many people suffer from extreme thirst during the hot 
weather. Messrs. Foster Clark & Co. have supplied the want 
that has -o long been felt by making a concentrated lemonade, 
which is far more economical than the ordinary lemonade. 
It is made from the finest lemons, and the great advantage 
is that it is partly manufactured in Italy, in the midst of the 
lemon orchards, The lemons are taken direct from the trees 
to the factory to commence their transformation into the Eiffel 
Tower Lemonade. You can get thirty-two tumblers (or two 
gallons) for fourpence halfpenny. If you cannot get it from 
a grocer, send sixpence to G. Foster Crarx & Co., 

o. 3, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. Sole manufacturers 
of “ Kirret Tower Lemonape.” 


‘DALE’ CYCLE 


Is the ideal mount for Cannot be su: suspased 
for PRICE, DURABILITY, and "FINES L 


The 
“DALE” 
Roadster, 





PACKED FREE. CARRIAGE 
Buy direct on, the maker and save middle a noel Before buying 
where, write for my new Ca! 


ARTHUR DALE, Central Works, Newmarket it, BIRMINGHAM. 


PAID. 





FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following remark- 
able statements :— 


Was very deaf 15 years, could 
hear loud conversation if very close, 
had roaring in head, ears were dry, 
for three y: ars had to wear glasses, 
eyes would ache and burn, so bad 
could not g without them. After 
using Aerial Medication three 
months can hear quite well, eyes 
seem fully th y can werk all 
day without my glasses. It does 
. not seem true that I can leave them 
= Off so long, or hear so well after 
? being deaf so many years and 

, having suffered so much. —F. l’acg, 
Bank House, Feltham, Middlesex. 


FREE AND UNSOLICITED. 


After three months’ use of Aerial 
Medication oy ane is restored, 
the discharge has quite stopped ; my 
throat, which has troubled me so 
much, is all right ; am not hoarse and 
troubled with colds as before. Con- 
~—s that I was deaf in left ear 

ears and 14 in right, and the 

ischarge from my ears was almost jij, 
poe since childhood, mine is 
a wonderful cure. This statement 
is unsolicited.—-MARY CURRIE, 7, 
Wellington Road, Peckham, 8.E. 


MEDICINES FOR THREE MONTHS’ TeATUENT FREE 


To further introduce Aerial Medication, and prove beyond 
om that it will cure deafness, catarrh, throat and lung 
I will, fer a short Sue, — medicines for — 


tations Ry, Bg 


—~- ~—A London, a 













ae treatment free. 
only. For symptom form and 
Moorg, M.D. (u.s.a.), Dept. S. 2, 





POULTON & NOELS? 


MADAM, WE KEEP NO OTHER. 





Brand. 


Ask your Grocer for the “ Belgravian” 
"pues 
oo WA CARLO ,.043 403 Ze001H ANOA ABW 


SAMPLE BELGRAVIAN TONCUE, 


Post free, 3/9 stamps. 


BELGRAVIAN PRESSED BRISKET 


Boxes and Tins. OF BEEF, “*1f0'stamps.” 


BELCRAVIAN POTTED MEATS, 


In Tins and Jars. Chicken and Ham, Wild Duck, 
Beef, etc. Sample free, 6d. stamps. For Breakfast, 
aetna or Supper. 

a “P & O” Sauce, Essence 
of Bees, and ade Bee Tea are supplied by 
Poulton & ‘Nook 





Lr 


Order through your Grocer. If any difficulty in obtaining, 
write to— 


POULTON & NOEL, Belgravian Works, 


LONDON. 








— 


THE MOST 


MARVELLOUS INSECT DESTROYER 





KILLS BEETLES, FLEAS, 
KILLS BUGS, MOSQUITOES. 
KILLS ANTS & ALL ‘NSECTS, 


BUT 
Vike will NOT KILL DOGS & CATS. 
- Tins by all Chemists 
Vikco: sorts 





Vike TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, 
Reading. 


- 














_ The best 
Hook &Eye 


i 
oll» 


PRYM'S 
REFORM 


OF DRAPERS EVERYWHERE 
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MALL’S 
WINE. 


A VERITABLE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 


The World’s Greatest 


RESTORATIVE AND NERVINE. 





F you nave suffered illness or weakness during 
the winter, a bottle of Hatt’s Wine will enable 
you to shake off the effects, and will renew your mental 
and physical abilities. The Restorative and Strengthen- 
ing powers of Hati’s Wine are truly marvellous. It 
contains nourishing and medicinal properties in a highly 
concentrated form, which makes it cheaper than lower- 
priced substitutes. A little goes a long way. Medical 
men and nurses acknowledge it to be the best of all 
tonics for speedily restoring convalescents and delicate 
persons. 
Try a Sample Bottle, post free, six stamps. 


Be sure you get Hati’s Wine. Directions for use 
by a medical man with each bottle. 


UH A AL EA MALAY ADAM Wy 


Sold by Groce.s, Wine Merchants, and Licensed Chemists, 2s. and 


3s. 6d. per Bottle. 


VeQAtTrans 








STEPHEN SMITH & CO., Ltd., Bow, LONDON. 
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S.J. FOOT & SON, 171 New Bond St., London, W. 


Foot’s Patent Trunks. 


The bottom is 
as accessible as the top. 


Open in the front and are fitted 
with sliding drawers which allow 
the various articles of dress and 
toilet to be kept entirely separate 
and enable the things in any part 
of trunk to be got at instantly 
without confusion or disarrange- 
ment ofcontents. The desideratum 
of every traveller, tourist, &c., 


Made in various sizes, of 
Compressed Cane, Wood Fibre, ac. 


PRICES from 40/-. 
Tiustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


A4444 4444444444446 4444444 K44448 


44444644464446444464644644644446446646646464644644444444 











tentacle alec 
* e - 
: The Delight ¢ 
] * 
° a 
= 4 of Bathing : 
> by the Turkish or : 
. Roman method— 
4 of steaming the S 
rs impurities from 
* your systen—of © 
+ al ing health- = 
a ful medicated at- @ 
. mosphere, can be @ 
+ enjoyed at home @ 
as well as in a ° 
e public establish- » 
. ment. ° 
4 
° The Home_-“ : 
7 ue - 
¢ -- ' 2 
‘Turko-Russian «~™ 3 


:Folding’ Bath ‘ Cabinet 


enables to take Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, @ 

Medicated « « Pectned Baths, privately, economi- 

py pe oy Ye Go eer 
w oO . 

for Colin, Pasumenia. Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Diseases, Ki etc. 


Send for free C.B. cireular to 
S. J. FOOT & SON, 

= 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 

snenenonenonenenenoneneneuen 


OUCEOEOEOEOE 


OROuCuOuCEOE 
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A Chair that you can adjust 
to any position of comfort j 
and ease. You can tilt the { 
seat to any angle, and adjust 4 
the back to any position é 
upright to flat, by 2 
yourself, while on ; 
the Chair. If when 4 
, 
j 
, 








FOR REST. } 


sitting in an up- 
right or reclinin; 
position, you wi: 
to take a nap 
you can ey 
change it into a full 
length couch by simply turning a knob. It is capable of 
over 100 changes, and will rock or remain rigid in any 
position. For genuine solid comfort 


The Marlborough | 
Reclining Chair 


is all that can be imagined or desired. The back rises 4 
automatically when required, the head-rest can be adjusted § 
to suit any position, and the foot-rest when detached forms 
a useful ottoman. It is suitable for the Parlour, Library, , 
Boudoir, Office, or Study, am. is always ready when 
are for relaxation and rest, its open arms always i 
a restful welcome, saying : “‘ Take your choice, I am your 

) obedient servant : sit, recline, lie, read, smoke or dream, 

» and ‘ Sweet be thy repose.’” : 
Send for a free R.C. Circular. . 


S. J. FOOT & SON, 


~~ 








171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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QUAKER OATS is manufactured 


by the largest cereal milling concern in the 
world, from the choicest and most delicately- 
flavored oats grown anywhere, and by the 
most scientifically perfect process known to 
man. Its sales are larger than those of all 
other brands of oats combined. Buy only 
the best, which is the most delicious, most 
healthful, and most economical. That’s 
Quaker Oats. 


At all Grocers and Corn Dealers. 


Sold only in 2-lb. sealed packets. 





Every packet bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 








ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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LACE CURTAINS F 


THE maArrT HOME PARCEL.—1 pair elegant Drawing-room 
syda. wide ; 1 pair splendid Dini Se 


pair -room floral style, 
7 3 r or Bedroom Curta' 

in. wi - DG ES. Lace § 
Toilet Mats. The lot carriage paid. 17/6. “White or Bera hand- 
has never before been o, Piling turned if not ap- 
m Roller _ Frilled Curtains, 


of Lace 
free.—H. Gor umes 5 , Norriwemam. 





The New Patent oar | ' ao. 


ZA SOUND DISCS 


| Completely overcome Derarness and 
Heap Noises, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 


lasses are to the eyes. Invisible. Com- 
4 EA R Ertable. Worn months without removal. 
Exp! 


mittee 


lanatory Pamphlet Free. 
The F. H. WALES CO., 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 








—— 
eine 


‘ 


ARE PERFECTION 


} 





They more than fasten, they 
ensure EVERY LADY 


A PERFECT 


mmentioneee Oy scitictitiieteniees OD 


gt |e 
i 


J 





oe 


FITTING BODICE 


SOLD BY DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 


Dressmak ean procure these goods less 
quantities “than idoz. of a colour from Rees DAWSON 
and CO., Dressmakers’ Warehousemen, 8, Manchester 
Avenue, London, E.C, 


I 





Ce 


———— 


= SAT TION BW 
It is important to notice that the i 
articte te net simply nooks and eyes Sammnpea 
on to strips of tape. 


OO OPr_e_—oeeeeee™ ws 


Manufacturers— 


W. PRYM 00., LTD., 3, EDMUND PLACE, LONDON, B.C. 


(zz 











iT — LESS THAN A MINUTE TO MAKE 
dust the thing for 





FOR LADIES. 
Sixpence per Dozen. 
HEALTHY, COMFORTABLE. 

CLEAN. 
Cheaper than Washing. 


The New Household 
Drink for ali times. 
ae “_ saved. Any 
made instantly 
by" — Yeading water. No 
, required. 
Grocer for 6d, Tin Bi- 
Lemonasie( de ( Clock a oso Glass Brand). 


TALBOT & 0O., GLOUCESTER. 











‘Will la-t tice as long as 
ary penny towel sold. 
To be —_— from all Ladies’ 

Underclothing houses and Chemists. 

If unable to obtain, 2 dos. will be 

sent post free for Is., or 12 dos for 6a 


4 Fre Sangh wil bs sent to any 
lady naming this paper. 
MISS HAYNES, 
43, Barbican, LONDON, E.0 
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Home, Holidays Half-Guinea Costumes 


Sent promptly by Parcel Post, safely packed, to all parts of the globe direct from THE LARGEST 
FIRM OF COSTUMIERS IN THE WORLD, and universally admitted to be 


THE HIGHEST KNOWN VALUE FOR MONEY. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS awarded JOHN NOBLE, Ltd., for the Excellence of Design, Material, Make, and 
Finish of the HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES, of which they ave the originators and actual Manufacturers. 


THE 
A BOX OF 1,000 PATTERNS ; COSTUMES 


of all kinds of New inane Dress Goods LENT 
to select from, and sent Carriage Paid forward. ~ shown on this page 
, are supplied in two 
Z good durable cloths: 


4a . dohn Noble Cos- 
MOURNING - » J ' tume Coating, 
“ smooth - s 
ORDERS . ee medium weight. 

a executed oS a et 
ia : € aA “ weather resisting 
PATTERNS 

SENT POST FREE 


togetherwith the New 
84- page Dress and 
Dra 


Tue STRAND 
MAGAZINE 
4 when writing, 
‘AND NEED 
NOT BE 
RETURNED. 


THE 
JOHN NOBLE 
KNOCKABOUT 

FROCKS. 


“ An Ideal 
8chool or 


at rs te ard f 
, 


h)\\ i } 
- ! W 


HSS 
- Model 894. Model 895. 
ode! 900. The Bem. of saben A Tailor-made Suit, 
The “ST HELIER” OPEN The Coat ia well-cut and fastens 
’ COAT COSTU | has a estan Batten lice, trimmed | with one button. LA 
3/6, 4/-, 4/6, | A well-cut open Goth and ‘oan wide fancy stitehing. Full wide well-| ig in the 
Si-each. | Tailor well made aes Price sod inful J  /= wise Tose 


Carriage, 4d. 15/- com- plote. 
por ain plete, 10/6; as 10/6 sss & ed. pagan . — car. Packed in leat 
carriage, 5d. an carriage paid, va a 


Bankers: LONDON AND MIDLAND BANK, Ltd. 
Please Name “THE STRAND "Broek St. when ordering from 


JOHN NOBLE, LTD., “m.." MANCHESTER 
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POSITIVE. 


ORAIN TABLETS cure Indigestion in from one to three days, according to the 
nature of the attack. 

ORAIN TABLETS. The formula of a qualified Specialist, used in his practice 
for six years. 

ORAIN TABLETS positively cure Acidity, Heartburn, Flatulence, Pains, and 
Weariness after eating, Languor, &c. 


NEGATIVE. 


ORAIN TABLETS are not aperient. 
ORAIN TABLETS are not injurious. 
ORAIN TABLETS cure nothing but Indigestion. 


PROOF 


of above statements can be obtained by sending One Shilling in stamps for a bottle. 
If you suffer from any form of Indigestion, you may be cured in less than a week. 


The Orain Company, Limited, 
8, CATHERINE COURT, LONDON, E.C. 











SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE 


Daxzvect from Makexs at oe Prices. 
















“THE JUBILEE” TEAPOT. femarkabdle Value, 8B /S6 “QUEEN ANNE” 18 16 © TEA SERVICE, 
Sugar Cream 
Basin, Jug, GOLD LINED 

Gilt Inside, Gilt Inside, 
7 S/= 

Electro- epieeee a F Stents Stiver on Best Hard White | Electro - plated with th Sterling gaver on Best Hard 


y err by Hand. White tannia Metal. Every ption of Cutlery and 
Not Machine Plate. oe by best A in ie its Branches. 
Solid White pene Edge-pinned Lig Knives, Ivory finshed, at 6/- dos. Dessert Knives, 5/6 doz. Steels, 1/- each. (Carvers, with Double 


Shear Steel Blac 36 pets.) Best Hard Bone = Quality, Yn ee Table xnives. edge-pinned, ivory finished, with best Double 
| pad Stee Hades, © em Dessert Knives, 8/- doz. Carvers to ma 6G pair. Steels, 1 /@each. Finest mproved Nickel Silver (warranted 
wear e er 


Silver) Tea &) F & Table Spoo Fork: blad 
warranted to be of the FINEST TEMPERED SHEFFISLD. orig ‘ L i ae Re Ss . we 7 





Unsolicited Testimonials from Every Purchaser. The following are but a few that we receive daily :— 

















“ Aysgaith School, Newton- -le- Willows, “ Englefield, oy . Berks, 
February, 1898. h March, 1898. 

“ Gentlemen,—I thank you for the parcel I received yesterday. 1 “ Gentlemen,—Dessert Knives atly to ends ,~r- for your 
like them so much that I have A them all, ad which I inclose kind and prompt attention. Should [ require another ony I can 
remittance. ours truly, M . Trowspate.” assure you I not forget the es ye ae ; ft. 

ours fa UW ouwson.” 
“ Bendigo, Western, wm 4 vs 
April, 1898. “Siesta House, Grove Bend. f, Giese, 
“ Gentlomen,—I have wee honour by my Committes to convey to “ 4th January, 1898. 
their thanks for the very handsome Tea and Coffee Service you so “Gentlemen,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of quote as AF 
Kindly donated, and which was admired by all who 4 for which I thank you. Any ie A overs I may have I shall 
*I have the honour to urs faithful certainly come to you, being perf: 
“ Raster Fair and Carnival ral Sports.’ . ANNARTIS, tary. - “paithfully y, youre, 
“ Messrs. Ginsow & Swirr.” ILLIAMSON, 
? 115, 15, Nunnery Tane, York, 
“24th ‘March, 1898. aa 6, Henry Street, “Stoke e Road 

pra, yy —I have kept the samples sent, will send you an pril, 1898. 

order. mute these a2 wedding pronen tn ay Poole, an being Ser et 
Qnished ve wn we. presen them 

“Yours respectfully, J. B. Taourson.” Franke toe kind prceen — cure faitnraliy, W. 
Car Conte apeah tp temetine, allow thsetrated Cotniegue Pete teamp alinon Peel Money returned, or Goods exchanged, 
if not approved of. -0.0.'s payable to— 


G@rBsonw & Swi, Goodwim Ra.Works, SESE FI esr.). 
Cheques crossed : Samrrracp awp Hattauemras Bawx. Please mention Tux Sraaxp Macasren. 
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wor RUNAWAY” LAWN MOWER 


A high-class, durable, English-made Machine. 


SS SIMPLEST AND BEST. EASY TO WORK. SILENT IN ACTION. 
Made in seven sizes, viz. : 9-in., 11-in., 13-in., 16-in., 17-in., 19in., and 21-in. 
luavernaTen PrRIcE Leste Post FREE. 

A MONTH’S TRIAL allowed, and if not approved of may be 

)% returned unconditionally, and the money refunded. Orders 
t executed on receipt. Sent Carriage Paid. No charge 
for Packing. 











Thousands 
mW | AT. 7 —_—_ 

oP a . a 1 : A To be obtained from all leading Ironmongers and Seedsmen, or if any 
i difficulty is experienced, direct from the Manufactory. 


¥ FOLLOWS & BATE, Ltd., 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, CORTON, MANCHESTER. 
Please mention this Magazine. 


“THE LADY’S CIGARETTE.” 
1 Seow “THE LADY’S CIGARETTE.” 


RALEIGH'| ™ timears 


in |(Floral Cigarettes. 


BICYGLE )Rolled in ‘an n ABSOLUTELY | NON- IRRITANT “PAPER 
EZ (made from the PUREST FIBRE and the PETALS OF 

is a guarantee ) REAL FLOWERS by our Patented Process. 
These exquisite high-class Cigarettes are especially 


in use. 




















Ladies. Manufactured from Tobacco of the Highest 

the best that Sept ae A Dy Fragrant, Extremely 
e rette-de-luxe. 

money can buy. wet Be oh, wo oo ~ 


TE 














Insist on 
| caeneetee LIGHTHESS with STRENGTH mens ~~ ee ei 
E with DURABILITY Gosasten, Suan On entiet 4 of ft addressed a 
combine SPEED with COMFORT 4 I 
SCIRNCE with COMMON SENSE | | ©2*etS 4. each (containing 10), or per 100, 4, 


N.B.—1f ladies _ an initial difficulty in obtaining these 
Catalogue free from— choice Cigarettes, we shall be pleased to supply 
them direct in ldts of 100 post free for 4/6. 


THE RALEICH CYCLE CO., LTD., NOTTINGHAM. K I N N EA Fe 5 Ltrp., 


London Depot: 41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
57, Park Lane, LIVERPOOL. 
“Im ort Without Pres- 
KNI | | ED WNITTEN ee ST nck teh to anit THE BEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 


CORSETS Eeracr. cama yceessa. 8 | RHEUMATISM, cwumsado, 


_— for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, & Children’s : 
UNS y- Tinintet ent oe | BRONCHITIS, nevratars ec. 
HRINKABLE Prices.” "“Fnitted fuse, ae a M EE 'D) L. E ys 


UNDERCLOTHING 255: E 
cua | ir OTT 
sates Butter Muslin eee REL PASTE 
. iby the outward application of ‘SuEDLEY'S 


, together with an occasional 


[ASCELLES PILLS 


Lacs Ourtains, Roller Owrtains, Carpets, Rugs, 
Heting, Pat, Sate Poa, lanka Guatabe po Pe Bottles, 1/1} and 2/9, of all Chemists. 
GRAN. Sele Preprietors—Hinst, Brooxx. avy Hinst, Lep., Leeps. 
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xviii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


NEARLY 70 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 


SS ara 








URPASSED FOR ALL LIVER & BILIOUS preneene. 
Qulckmer REMEDY FOR FEVER AND RHEUMATISM 
SURE SLEEP. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER OF COLD 
ERCURY AND OTHER MINERAL 
AND EFFICACIOUS IN ALL oye 
Sold by all Chemists & Medicine Vendors in Boxes, 13!d. & 2 
MORISON’S POW DERG, 13)d. per Box ; OINTMENT. 13)d. a2 
r Pot. of Wholesale Houses, or from MORISON & CO., THE 
RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH. 33, Euston Road, London. 
N.B.—The Pills are also prepared with a Pearl Coating, which renders 
them quite tasteless, but does not interfere with their ir prompt action. 
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saeCE HERE'S A 
a ” 
THE | NIMBLE 90." 
onexr REDUCTION In price to Od. per Ih. ¢ 
{ in order to reduce stock, but } 
meg td GOOD AS EVER.§ 
NEARLY 100,000 BEDS ALREADY SOLD ¢ worth remembering. 
g TO THOROUGHLY SATISFIED PURCHASERS. 2 “business” end of m "i a 
INEWHAM'S “x” si 
’ FEATHER BEDS: ‘BRITISH’ 
, 5 
5 FTLESE DEDS are warranted doubly purified. dusted and 5 STYLOGRAPHIC Pens, 
iT pe: freted in our own extensive factor, st Boston, Lincs., which are acknowledged on a!] hunds 
} pi tl tick. The guaiit Wr ) to be the most useful pens nade. A 
( Give SATISFACTION ond men vas of purcha ers perfect luxury to write with, they 
] have ing testimonials and ) nae over the paper like a superfine 
{ beds. Note following pri which are 36 per cent. less ead pencil, an d hold enough ink for 
{ ae le Bed, ik ilies ; ) aday’s incessant writing. 
? wh FE § MADE IN <3 QUALITIES— 
pe an eee 52/8 ¢ Si-, 7i- & 12/6, | 
( No. 3—Double Bed. Bolster, and Two Pillows. 41,3 post free, Money returned in full .f pen 5 
6ft Gina by 4ft Gins., weighing 55ibs. } — ponte — 
or ev Class re = 
Y No. 4 Sr 43/9 f hand, for that nothing can surpass our fm 
) Any sied Bed only 94. per Ib., Carriage Paid toany ( NEPTUNE FOUNTAIN PENS, 
Fer et 216 & 1016 
( ~ bow veh ra Lay 0.0, “— yore to vurchagers, ) Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
¢= ay ae oe st, ins Ue meat 1. Fre ) BURGE, wannen & —7 
tore Teds /Yense mencton this peper 92, Great Saffron Hill 
E. D. NEWHAM & CO., Boston, Lincolnshire. : , 
RS SS ew BY LONDON, E.C. 























is their great charm and glory, 
and adds chiefly to the embodi- 
ment of female beauty. giving pleasure 
slike to lov.r and husband, and is the 
Greatest comfort to the lady herself. 


FRIZZETTA BRINGS 
THIS CHARM TO ALL! 

It imparts and tnd’ graceet Maiterbeod ; 
wh roomed aes Rp BS) ban ee ee 


and exposure to rain. it 




























1t- 7 A: Be hair te May natural In- 
VaLUABLE at aT A and wT where « 
Fr. Ww. BATES, ks's Bar, Manchester. 
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The Rev. Father Ignatius 


writes on 16th February, 1898, from Llan- 
thony Abbey :— 

“Father Ignatius encloses postal orders 
“for the two bottles of Guy’s Tonic sent. 
“Guy’s Tonic has been very much blessed 
“by God to the Brother for whom it was 
“ordered, and who was suffering from 
“almost entire inability to eat, Flatulence, 
“ Waterbrash, and Sickness.” 


The Approach of Indigestion is very 
insidious. The appetite becomes poor, 
capricious, or is altogether lost. Pain, ac- 
companied by Nausea and Flatulence, follows 
the taking of food; Nutrition being arrested, 
the blood becomes impoverished, and then 
appear various Nervous Affections, such as 
Headache, Dizziness, Sleeplessness, Neural- 
gia, Hysteria, and the collectior of distress- 
ing Symptoms to which the name of Nervous 
Debility has been applied. The Liver is 
speedily involved, and we have Constipation, 
Foul Tongue, Offensive Breath, Depression 
of Spirits, and Sallow Skin. 

Such are the Leading Symptoms of 
Indigestion. It remains for us to indicate 
its means of cure, which are simplicity itself. 
Regulate the Diet, and follow the simple 
directions as to Hygiene contained in the 
Pamphlet wrapped round each Bottle of Guy’s 
Tonic. Take a dose of Guy’s Tonic shortly 
after the three principal Meals. 


Guy’s Tonic does good because it has 
qualities akin to the Gastric Juice, with 
which it unites and so strengthens that 
natural and easy Digestion is performed. 
You feel better at once after using Guy’s 
Tonic, you enjoy your food more, and you 
get more nourishment and invigorative force 
out of what you eat. Hence Guy’s Tonic 
makes you strong, vigorous, and cheerful. 








‘* Acute Indigestion.’’ 





“g2, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
“ Messrs. Guy’s Tonic Co. 

“Dear Sirs,—I beg to enclose a letter which 
“has reached me in connection with my work 
“on Woman, which I am sure will gratify you. 

“T am, dear Sirs, yours, 
“(Enclosure.) “ MEDICA. 


“Dear Medica,—I thought perhaps you 
“ might like to know how much benefit I have 
“derived from your recommendation to one 
“of your correspondents of Guy’s Tonic. For 
“years I have suffered from Acute Indigestion. 
“T tried four Doctors, but obtained no per- 
“manent relief until I took Guy’s Tonic. It 
“is now four months since I left off taking it, 
“and having had no attack in that period | 
“take it J am permanently cured. 

“ NIOBE (nom de plume).” 





Pas Ns als Ral sal Nay Ma Mas Ms e/a al May Ms Was Meg Ma/ Mas Way a Mas tas Ms tas Mas Mas Mag ates Ms Dai My aly Ral Nas Mas Me Masaya tay Matas My 


My Wife 


‘*For Twenty years has suffered with 
Indigestion.”’ 

This Letter reports an obstinate Case of 
Indigestion, with Pain and Sickness after 
Eating, where “ Doctors and all sorts of 
medicine” failed, but Guy's Tonic was signal/y 
success tul. 





“Sutton Bridge. 
“My Wife for twenty years has suffered from 
“ Indigestion. 


She has been trying Doctors 
“and all sorts of 
“medicine, dut 
“ got worse. This 
“winter she has 
“been very low- 
\ “spirited, and 
\ “the eating of a 
“very small bis- 
y“cuit only has 
} “ caused Pain and 

“Sickness. See- 
“ing your adver- 
“tisement, she 
“thought she 
“would try Guy’s 
“Tonic. She did 
“so, and I can safely say she is better than 
“she has been for years. Since taking Guy’s 
“Tonic her Appetite has improved, and she 
“is decidedly stronger. 

“j. 1. 2a” 


‘*Can Eat Anything.”’ 


“ Hatfield Peverel, Witham. 

“T was a dreadful Sufferer from Indiges- 
“tion, no doctors could do me any good. / 
“was afraid to eat anything. Seeing Guy’s 
“Tonic advertised I gave it atrial. I began 
“to feel better after the first bottle. I took 
“more till 7 was guite well and could eat 
“ anything. 








“(Mrs.) E. BRICKMORE.” 


ee 


Guy’s Tonic (c"batu) 


1/1: 


9 Ready. 


Of Chemists and Stores Everywhere. 


If any difficulty is expcrienced in 
obtaining Guy’s Tonic locally, send Postal 
Order 1s. 3d., and the Medicine will be 
panety forwarded, privately packed, by 
parcel post, paid. 

Address: Guy’s Tonic Company, 12, 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 








Price 
Only 
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xx ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Cold Teapot Spoils the Tea. 


Care is required to make a good cup of Tea. We ask you 
never to make Tea without rinsing the pot with boiling water. In 
addition it is necessary that you should choose the right blend of 
Tea. If you follow our instructions, and use Johnson, Johnson 
and Co.’s 2/= Tea in packets, of Agents everywhere, you will find 
the evening meal promptly revive exhausted strength. 

As atest, w are willing, upon receipt of two penny stamps, to 
send you, post free,A large sample of Tea, also a refined nickel- 
silver spo~- The result of your trying the Tea once will be that 
you will always insist on having the same delicious, cheering, 
and refreshing beverage. Write to 


Johnson, Johnson & Co., Ltd., 
50, Southwark Bridge Road, London. 
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oo be made with ea minimum of 7 

trouble = a maximum of satisfac- 7 
$ tion. 7.21. Smith's Cotiee Essence 

- he by Grocers in bottles at ¢ 
t/-, = sample —. be sent gn 4 
free for two ny stamps by T. 
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Smith, 21 Duke Street, E inburgh. spoil the heir. cher are sold tutte in every 
OOOOSOO ee ee ee ee 
400 Patt of genuine Ritter Road Skates. 
ers ron — Tue Roap Skate Company have re- 


eviots, 
Mantle Cloths, Home iota ah. Svcs 
Worsted Coatings, etc. Guaranteed made in 
my mills under my pone supervision and 
containing nothing but pure wool. Suitable 
for walking costumes, tourist, and business 


suits A. Colquhoun, Tweed 
Mills, Innerleithen, N. B. Post Free 


moved to larger premises at 77, Oxford 
Street, London, W. (late Soho Bazaar), 
where their Skates may be seen in use at 
any time, and a large hall is available for 
trial and instruction. Inspection invited. 
Skates lent on hire. catalogue and 
Testimonials free. 


Please mention this Magasine. 


A Clever idea. 
agenesis | CRIMPOLINE 


ehi 

PaneDr ome artiNa hes. 

but just rub before ironing, 

ccee=e3/Hale Curling Fluid 





hair naturally in a fe ; the hair tgs eee 
carl. SS Crim: | curls the T permanently needed 
Other eurling flu’ keep the hair in curl. ‘daead is not 
greasy or sticky. Beet t you get Crimpoline. Have no other or 


Procurable at all Chemists and Hairdressers ; or send for it direct. 
1/8, 2/6, 5/6, and 10/6 per bottle. 3d. extra for postage. 


UGLY NOSES. 


FASTENED. ~ 
Our machines are the latest and most This contrivance, 
ith 
All Ladies iS Pat b whieh tho ooft cartiags of the nese io overeat pense into shape by wearing 
PRYM TENT RED NOSES. 


VEIL FASTENER. $ | tio. 3eeese con ae 
ONCE ATTACHED ALWAYS READY FOR USE. PEARLIA BEAUTIFIES 4 


SIMPLE, PRACTICAL 4 ORNAMENTAL. 


Ask your Draper for PRYM’S. 


@ gatos @ 
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The Best Cure 
For Headache 


is that which relieves the 
sufferer immediately, however 
serious the headache may te. 
One of the most wonderful 
discoveries of modern times, 
strongly recommended by the 
Lancet and British Medical 
Journal, which obtained the 
highest award at the Paris 
Exhibition, 1889, and which 
has a marvellous instantane- 
ous power of curing headache is 


Bishop’s Citrate of Caffeine. 


» It acts as an invigorating tonic 
; for the tired body and over- 
worked brain, is pleas2nt to 
take and most refreshing, and 
is immediately effective in dis- 
, ee feelings of weariness. 

est it, and take care that label 
‘ bears name of Alfred Bishop. 
4 Of all chemists, 1/1% & 2/-. 
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COCOA that 
NOURISHES and Strengthens 
exactly describes N.F. Cocoa. This Cocoa is the 
invention of Dr. Allinson, the famous authority on 
health; it is a pure Cocoa combined with 
Allinson’s Natural Food, and is both food and drink 
in one. The flavour is delicious, and it is full of 
health-giving and health-restoring properties. These 
are large claims, but we give you FREE 
the means of proving their truthful- 
ness at our expense, absolutely free SAMPLES 
of cost to yourself, by sending for a free sample. 
N. F. Cocoa is sold by Grocers, Bakers, and 
Chemists, in Tins at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., or where 
difficulty is found in obtaining it a tin will be sent 
at the same price by the Natural Food Co., Ltd., 
70D, Long Lane, London, S.E. 


NORRIS’S 
Horse-Skin Boots 


What are they ‘ ? 


















PERFECT FIT BY POST 
Send Saas of foot on 














— wy ‘An illustrated price list and tostinnsnisls ~ 2s 

Post Free, to Ladies or Gentlemen desirous of 

ee toting eee Ve. Hendeswn, S188 

ROS = | reterence to Norrins Horse thin, "Boots, 0th 

Postage 6d. extra. ean ate Sages Sets cae way 

ate shane to © & 0, Relhern n Vindnet sie 
dene eee: ‘nO. 





the form of the waist from oval to 

ar round mak making it look two to three inches 
smaller, its measurement remains _ really 
NEW unaltered. It holds the blouse or 

shirt without hooks or clips in the 


Sind wait ition in which it is > cane guage’. Invalu- 
FRET wise ts the hocteir oot 
Ne. 1 pee 6., 


pe ks BEL 


: ‘MINDS LIMITED, Findtary, Londen 
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BOND’S SOAP 
for 
Polishing and 
Household Cleaning 








Bond’s Soap 


(‘*‘ Big Bee’’ Brand) 
Is the Housewife’s Best Friend. It enables 
her to get the housework done in but a 
fraction of the time it would otherwise 
take, and everything on which this labour- 
saver is used becomes bright, beautiful, and 


brilliant. 
The Uses of 


Bond’s Soap 


(‘‘ Big Bee’’ Brand) 


are manifold. It is not intended for washing 
clothes, but it will give a smooth, lasting, and 
mirror-like surface to metal goods, will clean 
marble and the bright parts of cycles and 
harness, and will effectually remove all dirt 
from china, glass, machinery, floors, lino- 
leum, tiled pavements, stone steps, pots, 
pans, and paint. It is of 
British Manufacture, 

and is sold in bars at 3}d., 2d., and 1d., and 


these bars are bigger at the. respective 
prices than any other soap sold for similar 


purposes. May be purchased of grocers and 


oilmen everywhere, or 


A FREE SAMPLE 
will be sent to any lady desiring to try it, and 
who sends a post-card to BOND’S SOAP CO., 
LTD., A. Dept., Worsley Street, Salford. 
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Notice. 


PERSONS subject to eye disorders 
should know that any affliction can 
be cured by Singleton’s Eye Oint- 
ment, but it must be Singleton's. Of 


all chemists and drug stores at 2/-per 
pot. 300 years’ reputation. ‘How to 

the Eyesight,” a little book 
of value to every family in which there 
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A new departure in the boot and shoe trade. 
DIRECT FROM THE WAREHOUSE TO THE WEARER. 








Perfect Style. 
Shilling for shilling, the value obtained is surprisingly greater than Perfect 


that obtainable in the ordinary way. Zhe Economy ts tn the quality ; 
there are no intermediate profits. Therein lies the advantage to 
buyers direct from our warehouse. 


BOOTS AND SHOES FOR WALKING, CYCLING, CRICKET, 
GOLF, TENNIS, etc. 


WRITE for Wlustrated Catalogue of our 100 varieties; or 
CALL and make your own selection, or order to measure. 


JOSEPH DAWSON & SONS, 49, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
MARTINS’ SILENT CYCLE SADDLERY. 


Our new Saddle is the careful production a 
geactionl « xperiments, the shapes of the sea 
quustquated on a new principle, the teins 
a, Se gusinnsel cach: Gndlio for tue, seams 
an ean 
Depots and Stted to Machines if so specified. 
lachines if so 
MARTINS’ SILENT TOOL BAG, 2/-each. Martin - Silent Pump Carriers, 
le r r. 
Ah lh oy the Enamel. Martins’ Silent Cycle Saddle. 


to- Cannot possibly 
MARTINS—BIRMINGHAM, LIMITED. Seat of Solid Soft Cowhide Leather 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. | 3” 


136 xtra Scotiand I —-;S~ we will 

ft commas '2/- this chan sel rac re! Tes 
variegated ple cup 

saucer for twelve stamps). Plense do oat t ube carriage id 

carefully packed. A beautif sf (- +h Me de 


Quality. 














































Extract tof Herbs 


NON-INTOXICATING B E E R. 


The most palatable refreshing tonic drink producible. 


IMITATED BUT NOT EQUALLED. 


> One 6d. Bottle makes 8 gallons. Of all Chemists and 

> Stores. Also try Mason’s Wine Essences and 

> Mason's Corree Essence. Sample Bottle of either 

of above post FREE for od.; Two, assorted, 1/3; 
Three, assorted, 1/8. Agents Wanted. 


> NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham. 
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For 19/- we will torward, <qrvinge paid (2/. extra Scotland or Ireland), 
this Complete Dinner Bervice in purest and finest semi-china ADDRESS 
warranted as such). Lovely new design in Peacock Blue or . 


Pere AND TRY THEM FREE. 


ape yang serene The most nourishing and. casi 
pipe 5 | dain fF -, Be for INFANTS, INV. yALIDS, and DY D SPEPTICS. 
ani wel be toni fo ony’ cddress’ FRED to tntonding purehasire , oe ne a a taiziig 
Please mention Tas Srasse Maeacive. te vues = or water. 

Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, ote Be hase 
MASSALX & CO. we a “Domina 
Ou Seine STRABT. MANLSY (Staffordshire Potterten) Sint WORKS, Onuvies sts, LONDON, W. 
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HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


The Very Finest Dressing, Specially Prepared and Perfumed, Fragrant and Refreshing. 


A LUXURY and a NECESSITY to every Modern Toilet. 













“MARLENE” 


Produces LUXURIANT HAIR. Prevents it FALLING OFF and TURNING GREY. 
Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 


For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, Strengthening, and Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft 
For Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c.; also for 


RESTORING GREY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR, IT IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


“ HARLENE ” Preserves, Strengthens, and Invigorates Cu1_pren’s Harr. 
Physicians and Analysts promenags it to be devoid of any Metallic or other Injurious Ingredients. 








is., 2s. Gd., and (triple 2s. 6d. size) 4s. 6d. per bottle, yum Chemists, Mabdicnsesn, and Stores all over the World; 
or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ ‘‘ HARLENE”’ C0., 95 and 96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Eczema, Bad Legs, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples 
and Sores of all inds, its effects are marvellous. It is 
the only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it 
in| ( \ removes the cause from the blood and bones. Thousands 


+ Ly 


~ 


SCOTCH TWEEDS & SERGES 
FROM A YARD 


of wonderful cures have been effected by it. In bottles 
2s. od. and rzs, each, of Chemists everywhere. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 














HOT WATER 
INSTANTLY, 


NIGHT or DAY. 


Aner 


**EWART’S” 


GEYSERS. 


For Gas or Oil. 
OVER 20,000 IN USE. 


’ 346, EUSTON ROAD, 
3 LONDON. 


A. & J. MACNAUCHTON, 
Manufacturers, PITLOCHRY, N.B. 


Awarded the only Gold Medal for SCOTCH 
TWEEDS at Edinburgh International Exbibition, 
1890; the Highest Award, Chicago, 1893, 


THE PITLOCHRY TWEED MILLS, 
lighted by electricity, have all modern mactinery, 
and are open to the public from 10to 11 a.m. daily, 
The whole production is sold direct to the 

Wearers. 


WRITE TO-DAY ‘0 Patterns of 


the New designs. 
PARCELS 20/- VALUE CARRIAGE PAID 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen and 


H.R, Princess Beatrice. : 


Established) 


Bushmills 


PURE MALT WHISKEY. 


A. H. ALLEN, F.I.C., Public Analyst, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Bonding of Spirits, remarked :— 
“Bushmills Whiskey is entirely a Pot Still Whiskey, and is Distilled wholly from Malt.” 


PERFECT PURITY GUARANTEED. 


Orders will be executed from either of the undermentioned Offices, or from the accredited 
agents in all parts of the world. 


THE OLD BUSHMILLS DISTILLERY CO., LTD., HILL STREET, BELFAST. 
THE OLD BUSHMILLS DISTILLERY CO., LTD., 42, NORFOLK ST., STRAND, W.C. 


Old Liqueur, Sis. per doz. * * * (Three Stars), 45s. per doz. 
Carriage Paid. Packages Free. Net Cash. 























Mustrated Price Liat Free. 
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AD VERTISEME NT. S. 


B\itan ss  Hanburgs’ 


COA) CABS” TE 


Pood. 


For INFANTSANVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS and theAGEDO. 














HARRIS & COMPANY’S 








‘* This Cake is delicious. Whose is it, Mamma? ad 
‘*Why, Harris & Co,’s, of course, my dear.”’ 


HIGHEST AWARDS WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
A Table Delicacy. Guaranteed 
Absolutely Pure. 


PALL 


OF GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 











Price List and name of nearest Agent, on application to 
HARRIS & COMPANY, 
Bryanston Cake Factory, London, W. 








Adds Immeasurably 
TO CELERITY 






_ 
16/6, 
25/-, 


OF 

ALL PENS UP 10 
MOST \ 18 Guineas, 
FAMOUS. b POST FREE. 
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Illustrated Catalogue post wr on application to 
MABIE, vous, .& BARD, 


Dept. ? 2. 
LONDON : 95a, Regent St., W.; 93, Cheapside, E.C. 
3 Exchange Gt. MANCHESTER, 











6d. PER TABLET. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 








‘SOUTHALL’S _ 
«BOOTS 


ONE of the Most Useful 
Inventions of the Cen- 
tury. Laces and Buttons 
Superseded, and Perfect 
Fit Guaranteed. 
didly Finished and Won- 
derfully Durable. Prices 
to Suit all Pockets. Send 
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ORILINE|. THe mexican 
FLORIL N HAIR PENEWER 


BREATH. 


Is ie BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 





Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
Restores Grey or White Hair to 
its Oricinac CoLour. 
—o2o-— Being delicately perfumed, it 
Renders the Teeth Pearly White.|  ‘*"* °° ™plessant odour. 
Is not a dye, and therefore does 


830 : : 
not stain the skin, or even 


Is partly composed of Honey and Extracts from eae 
. Sweet Herbs and Plants. white linen. 


ls Perfectly HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. | Should be in every house where a 
Of ail Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World. Hair Renewer is needed. 
2s. Gd. per Bottle. 














FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, Of all Chemists & Hairdressers. 
In Glass Jars. Price is. Price 38. 6d, 











For INFANTS & INVALI[ 


BONE, MUSCLE, & BRAIN FORMING. 
MOURISHING, STRENCTHENING, LIFE IMPARTING. 

“Contains a maximum proportion of all the 
elements necessary for the sustenance and growth 
of the infant. The PROPORTION OF PROTEIDS IS 
apmrraBie.”— The Lancet. 

“A VALUABLE Foop, readily assimilable by the 
digestive organs of the MOST DELICATE INFANT AND 
INVALID. lavour excellent.”—Medigal Press. 

Sold Everywhere. In One 

Or Post Free from Mills, 12 Pe 


Va MOTHERS 


Y uMENTIN 


THE Uh HEALTH FOOD. 


Noursinc Motuers taking this unrivalled Food 
transmit with all the richest elements of nutrition, 
Lirg, Stamina, and Novurisument of priceless 
value to tbh-ir Infants. 

Makes Delicious Puddings, Porridge, &c. 

“A highly Nutritious, Palatable, and Pleasant 
Food of a superior kind.”— 7he Lancet. 

Sold Everywhere. Price 6d., in 2-lb. Packets. 
Or Two Packets Post Free from Mills,12 Penny Stamps. 
Hay's Hygelan Flour Mille and Food Works, Hull. 

SAMPLE OF EACH FOOD SENT FREB. 

















25,000 


HAND (AMERAS 


At 4/6 Each. 
25,000 Sets of Photographic Materials Given Free. 


£150 IN PRIZES GIVEN FOR PHOTOS. 
TAKEN WITH THESE CAMERAS. 


NOTICE. «—To the readers of Toe Stranp MAGazine. 

In order to make known our Special Hand Cameras 
to the readers of this Magazine, we are, for a short 
time only, going to offer our Special 10/6 Hand Camera, 
with double dark slide, focusing - -screens, powerful lens, 
and a book of instructions, enabling anyone without 
previous knowledge to take a photo. with the greatest of 
—_ as each, and 6d. extra for Parcel Postage— 
S/- in a 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—We shall, for a short time only, 
supply our SPECIAL TOURIST HAND GAMERA fitted 
with View-finder; carries six quarter - pilates 














NOTICE.—We shall present with each Camera a set 
of Chemicals for making four negatives, with full instruc- 
tions ; also Lists, Prizes, and Particulars of Competitions. 
All persons sending for the Cameras must place the name 
of this Magazine on the top corner of the envelope, and 
address to the 


SILVERITE CO., 23, London Rd., Liverpool. 
Postage to South Bo .- T the Colonies, India, or Canada, 2/6 extra. 











REFUSE ALL SUBSTI TU TITUTES. 
wre: —-t 
:™M Os Bs ate 


ams & Marmala 
)\S Fee TD) 











OF ALL GROCERS AND STORES. 
JOHN MOIR & SON, LTD., Head Office, 148, Leadenhall! Street, e.c.| 
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In choosing a Pen everyone wants the Best—that is they want the 
‘“*CALTON ”’ ‘STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 
It is the Simplest and Cheqee st of its kind on the Market, and is 
praised iby r who use it. We send it Oummaiete in Box, with Filler 
jirections, post paid for 3s. All kinds red. 
Jewel | Fountate Pen, fitted with 16-carat Gold Nib, 
ridium Tipped, 5s. Mounted and Chased 7/6, 
DEPT. S.M., JEWEL PEN COMPANY, 
58, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





| She King f the 


orkshir 


Pruel— 





h 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Makes the Pilainest Viands Pala tabie 
and the Daintiest Dishes more delicious. 
ENRICHES SOUPS, 
STEWS, CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, &c. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each, 





SOLE PROPRIETORS :— 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 

















GLOVES. 


mare S-Gattee Whi 


Kid, 
Ditto with wo ae. 98 Doe 


LADIES’ eo Quaitty, Ei aM. “ts 
Bea a 
Ti ane Wer and pe pat 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, end Children’s 
Gloves of all kinds. 


Best Quali pricee Lowest Cash 





Send Post-card for Mustrated Prise Lint 


THE LONDON GLOVE CO., 
45a, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, £.0. 
Branch Warehouse: 83, New Bond &t., W. 








e THIS IS THE SHOE YOU WANT 


For House, Coast, and Country. Also for Boating, Cricket, 

goes Golfi and Lawn 
Tennis. Made of Canvas, with 
strong Plaited Jute Soles, which 
will last much 
longer than 
leather with 
ordinary wear. 








“x3 : ing repeat 
ore ion from customers who have worn a —— pair one, two, and three 
years. They are comfortable and healthful for the feet, noiseless, give 
tho rough ventilation, and absorb perspiration readily. 





inclose length w Prices (post free). 
Quality (colour i n) ane ladies’ Gents’. 
A. Plain Shoes (without strapping) Ee sssobice 20 
}). Superior Canvas (as per illustration) .... — is 
E. Velvet Upper (Black) .......csccecceseees _ 30 33 
Felt Slippers, best quality (Black) ......+.. 10 1/3 16 
: anves Leather Sol ied Shoes (superior) ...... 3/6 4 s 

a Tr Shoes (Brown) .......6-+ eecsssseeess _- y 
Shoes (Brown) ede a 


8 — at 
‘ Srpctas, Comme, ty te Three pairs 


Me gasens | — co., 
YB. 
pe Tay for ve 7 opestal terme terme from all 








‘suit CYCLIST’S LUNCH BASKET 





The “ SIRRAM - Cyclist’ s Lunch and Tea Satchels, several 
kinds (for one or more persons), compact and convenient, 
each made to fit frame, handie-bar, or back of saddle. 
gee trom @/- and upwards. Iilustrated Lists Free, 
Stores and Ironmongers, or Free by Post. 





Of Leading Stores 
G. MARRIS & SON, Browning Street, BIRMINGHAM. | 
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‘The “PALMER” is the fastest. 
“PALMER” is the most resilient, 


+3 the oY 
yo the The “PALMER” is the easiest to detach, 
a There is nothing to be compared with the “ PALMER.” 
> Ask your Agent what he thinks of it! Ask your Neighbours!’ 
Ask the British Public! Their replies will vi you! 


LF FHE PALMER TYRE (,0:822nn) is the Best. 





















** When ruffled hair distracts our minds, 
In beauty’s cause we fly to Hinde’s.” 


ppR> 


un 


Foreign, crudely-made Imitations are offered, which are positively dangerous to use. Ladies should see that the name 
“ HINDE'S" is on each Curler. None other are reliable. In the Chancery Division recently, Mr. Justice Chitty, on the 
application of Mr. Lewis Edmunds, Q.C., granted a perpetual injunction with costs against a West Kensington Draper 
for passing off imitation Curlers and representing them as Hinde’s, Hinpr’s Harr Curters have no sharp edges to 
They are sold in boxes at Gd. and ig., in every Town and Village in the three Queendoms. 


HINDES, LIMITED, LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 


cut and spoil the Hair. 




















LES gtr or gga ert 
2 


LOST IN THE WASH 


A GARMENT WORTH 10/9, 
which might have been saved had it simply been 
marked with 


MATHER’S 
NIGHIMNE: 


A Jet Black Marking Fluid, for marking Linen, 
as ns Cotton, &c. Grows darker every time it is washed. © 

to No Warm Iron preparation or Heating required. 
per yard. Will not injure the most delicate fabric. Every 
bottle ranteed 


gua e 
Of all 
eee Be sa & 2 
Gamris sunt on necerrr or 13 Gramrs. 
by— 
JAS. SPENCE & CO., DUNDEE. Ww. MA i DYER &T., 







SCOTCH WHITE WINCEY 


The ideal Fabric for Baby's and 
Children’s Dress. 








Positivel 
Unshrinkable. 


3 to 36 inches 
wide. 





UW Ws ey 
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WELL, OF COU 


RS 
If you want perfect Green Lawns, 
as soft as velvet, then use 





GREEN’S 
LAWN MOWERS 






__ THOMAS GREEN & SON, LIMITED, 
Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds, Surrey Works, London. 
Please mention Staaxp Macazive. 


UVUUWUVUUUCCUUUUUUUUEULRULULUEDEUA 


WU DUGG UUWUG WUE DUDA UD UUM TUL WDD, 


An Elastic Bookcase! 


A Living Bookcase that Grows 
with your Needs! 


Always Complete!! Never Finished !! 
Small enough for 10 Books! 
Large enough for 10,000 Books!! 


The Wernicke Patent 
Elastic Bookcase 
System is the only 
perfect System in- 
vented. You can 
commence in one 
corner of the room 
with a case large 
enough for ten books, 
and this can be 
expanded upwards 
or sideways to any 
extent; the “‘ Wer- 
nicke” Bookcase is 
thus never too large 
and never too small. 


ADVANTAGES :— 
Gradual Expense— 
Dust - proof Glass 
mn Doors—Any Corner 
can be fitted—Cases 


Protection of Books— 

Portability—Ele- 

gance— Utility— 
Economy, &c. 





Showing Case built round a Pillar. 


Special Illustrated No. 5 Catalogue, fully explaining the 
above, sent free to any readers of “ The Strand Magazine.” 


THOS. TURNER (Leicester), Ltd., 
44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
7 AND 9, NEWARKE STREET, LEICESTER. 








Price =3/G per Bottle. 


THE CELEBRATED 


GR 


WHISKEY. 


Distillers’ Guarantee of Purity and Age. 
SEVEN YEARS OLD. 


ee ee ee eee 


@ 


In Cases of 2 Gallons (Carriage Paid), 42/-. 





THE DUBLIN DISTILLERS’ CO., LTD. 
(Geo. Roe & Co.), DUBLIN, 


Wholesale only : 


Established 1757. 





one 


If any Gtoy 
MERCHANT or GROCER, 


OSSSOSOSSSSS SDD SDS DDIDIISDE | HUW WIWWMVWN 





is experienced in obtaining this Whiskey from your Wine 


address of the nearest Trader selling same. 
stamps to cover cost of postage, a free sample will be forwarded. 


lease write direct to the Distillery for the name and 
On receipt of application with 3d. in 


COCOOHOOOHOSY SS SHOE OOOOOCOOCE 
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THE NEW VINEGAR 


OBTAINED THE GOLD MEDAL, 


UNIVERSAL COOKERY anp FOOD EXHIBITION, 1896, and has since gained numerous other 
GOLD MEDALS anp AWARDS For PURITY anp EXCELLENCE. 


i 






























Victoria 
Victoria 
Date 
Date 
Vinegar 
“na Vinegar 
NEW VINECAR Is THE 
For SALADS. NEW VINECAR 
——- FAR SUPERIOR TO) ff ‘™ 2 Mouse 
Vietoria Date THAT SOLD AS WINE Poi 
Is made from : 
DATES, and con- Vinegar 
tains absolutely Is also used ex- 
NO mineral acids clusively in the 
whatever. It is preparation of 
NOT A COR- Pickles byseveral 
DIAL, but a of the most cele- 





brated manufac- 
turers. It is the 


Table Vinegar, 
PURE as it is 










STRONG, only VINEGAR 
FRAGRANT as in which vege- 
it is DELI- tables will retain 
CATE, and of their natural 


a rich fruity colour. 


flavour. 





|_ ABSOLUTELY PU 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR 


Used EXCLUSIVELY in the HOTEL CECIL, a number of the GORDON HOTELS, and other 
PRINCIPAL HOTELS and RESTAURANTS. 





A Free Tasting Sample will be sent Post Paid on application to the 
VICTORIA DATE CO., LTD., Victoria Works, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, LONDON, §.L 
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— 
FOR PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 


AND 


CONVENIENCE, 


NELSONS 


TABLET 


JELLIES. 


Made with the Purest Gelatine of 
ENGLISK 


Manufacture. 















LIME-FRUIT 
JUICE. 


The Most Refreshing, Cooling 
and Healthful Beverage. 


Made from the RIPE Fruit of the 
CULTIVATED Limes grown in the 
Island of Montserrat, W.I. 


Universally admitted to be the PUREST 
and BEST. Beware of Chemical Con- 
coctions sold as ‘‘Lime-Juice.” 


MONTSERRAT 


eays: 
“We have 
subjected 
the samples 


** MONTSERRAT ” 
Lime-Fruit Juice and 
Cordials are sold by 
ruggists, Grocers, and 
Wine Merchants’ every- 
where, and Caution should 
be exercised to see that ‘‘MONTSERRAT” only 
is supplied. 











COLEMAN'S 


WINCARNIS 


is cx, delicious beverage an 
ine, Liebig’s Extract of SY - = ,- My, of uate 
o FIV Sa TaowsaAaAND 
Unsolicited Testimonials have been received {rem Medical Men 
The wee * wed from t Testimonial has been 
m Dr. FLETCHER. 
lecross, Ross-shire, N.B., July and, 1997. 





Dear Sirs, — Please yy uarter of «-dozen incarnis” 
immediately, as m — s supply is about don 

I trust there will no delay, as he takes Y ‘other nourishment, 

and has been sustained and gained stren “ Wincarnis” for 

twelve weeks.—Yours faithfully, DUNCA Fil CHER, L.R.C.P. 

Sole Proprietors and pte neon of the above, 

COLEMAN & oo... zi.ta., 
NORWICH and — 

Sold in Bottles, 2/8 and 4/6. 

charge, 


be f 
snr of bottle may had, free o, 


Ca 














LIZARS’ “RANGE” GE” GLASSES 


The Highest tat Sesemnahie, 
Meonitins PAL 8, ond 18 times (The old form 
at are the aoe ueaine advance made ia 
rusY ~— been supplied to the Principal 
Governments of the world. 
aes the best form of Military Glas 
THEY are always (when once focussed) in- 
stantly ready use. 
ite, and Oe in Solid Leather Cases, 
‘ Range’ Glasses exceed 





THEY are mee 


vely, 358. 
Mr. sa. Wolverhamipte rites : e 
my expectations ve = ateplute iietectin, 
Volonel Ricace *Range’ Field Glass combines 
& . remarkable on ke high power, vaear defsition. portability, and 
pness.” 
Rev. Canon Harpw, LL.D., Ashheaton, writes : “* I consider it admir- 
able and very powerful, and the contrivance for regulating focus 
nious, tous spe. a most effectiv: 


= ce Taste Tres Post free in 
; 26 a an anu rer, 
Britain ; 3 -~4 oe yore ZARS, M factu 
101, nen S 2 earn tien —— LONDON 
2, Maitland fisbeee if ‘73, Victoria St. BELFAST; 
and Bride 














BIRD’S 





h B 
. The Fruit with ave Should 
be emptied into one giass 
into” and the Custard poured 


Provides not only Delicious 
Custard, but an endiess 
Variety of Delightful Dishes. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! 








POWDER =: 


NO TROUBLE! 72.cf hitined yherever 





THE 
SCARCITY OF 
FRUIT. 


TINNED eRgtr p 2 dattclous 
wit ir 


another. A portion of 
the Fruit and Custard, when 
each "plate 
attractive 


BIRD'S Custard Powder 


served upon 
forms a most 
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[OQ STAlviPb COLLECTORS "BOOTS 


New Catalogue, giving the market price of all postage stamps, AND 


British, Colonial, and Foreign, issued up to date of —, ; 
800 pages, 5,000 illustrations, 2/6, post free. ew Stamp 
Albums for 1898; descriptive price list free. 


WHITFIELD KINC & CO. IPSWICH. Established 1869. 
wane Or Grey's FAT REDUCING Pis 














Window Decoration. safe, permanent reduction, with improved Health, Skin 
os breathing guaranteed to either sex, without ichosmns dieting 
A ™M 
PERMANENT SUBSTITUTE ‘or STAINED CLASS. ABDOMINAL OBBSITY "R SPRCIALITY. os 
M’CAW, STEVENSON, & ORR, LIMITED, we date size for cases which have resisted other treatment, 4/6.) 
56, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and Belfast. T. GREY, 57, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, LONDON, W. 








pita tan tg tag tpetng ag tring Mtas tartan h taste Mag tgrtag thas tta ThE Man hEy Mag Marth tas ttgthng ME Eyttng hate 


SMOKE — 





Sa teeth 





TOW: 
Ladies Travelling. At Home. Indispensable. 


HARTMANN’S 


HYGIENIC 


TOWELETTES 


From 6d. to 2/- per dozen, 
Less than the Actual Gest of Washing. 
We have now added a halfpenny towelette (6d. ny to 


Tr 
our other well-known sizes, which are as follows: rr per dozen, 
same size in }-dozensGd. 1/4 and 2/- per dozen, 8 ~~ make 





Ry tl 


dicars - 4 


— ee 





Sold by all respectable tubacconists, 3d. each. Awarded 
Four Gold Medals. Also FLtor pe Dinpicut CIGARETTES 
(all tobacco leaf, no paper, far more wholesome a - 
porer cigarette), rd. each, everywhere, or from BEW 


ane hc TRA! PE, TELLIER DELI SEL I EI 


PPP 0, HOE, MMe ge Mg My, Mn, aye 














COo., Lro., Imp orters, 74 and 49, STRAND, and nen for use after accouchement, 2/- per dozen. Can 
Cueapsice, E.C. Estab lished 1780. Sample boxes of 2 »~ wy 4 2 perp prose, © Renits, wee Oe FREE Et on 
@ five Cigars Post Free for Twelve Stamps, or Twelve of < 2 liestion to = = De 26, Thavies 
z the Cigarettes for Twelve Stamps, or an assortment of all 4 Tan, London, E.C. 
the sizes in box complete, 2s. 6d. post free. 
S aneeeenntnnanennenteenenel 








HOME INSTRUCTION. HOME AMUSEMENT. 


TAKE PERMANENTLY, and reproduce when and as often as you 
please, the ‘‘voices’’ of your ‘‘Family’’ and Friends; also their 
Instrumental musical efforts. 


EDISON’S *34) HOME PHONOGRAPH. 
PRICE, WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT, £15 158. 
Also GRAPHOPHONES and other Talking and Singing Machines. 
PRICES: £4 4s.; £5 6s.; £12; £15. 
FREE DEMONSTRATION AT OUR SHOW-ROOMS. SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


A never-ending fund of Instruction and Amusement at Home—or away —at 
Holidays, Shooting, Fishing, or Yachting. No electricity, complication, or trouble 
—always ready. Fun for all. The only Authorized and Licensed Vendors— 


20, Cheapside, E.C.; 356, Strand, W.C. 


onl thoetory; EDISONIA, Ltd, 25-29, Banner St., LONDON, B.C. 
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SSHEFFELD  O——— ee 
SCUTLERY moe NIRA comune saving 3 
PLATE. a 

















aegy ft 


adda 


a Mull, 


Null 


@ THE QUEEN ANNE TEA & COFFEE SERVICE, guaranteed Ar Silver. Phise on purest Nickel as Teapot, 2} pints, 
42/-; Tea Service, 100/- ; Tea and Coffee Service, 147/- ; Kettle and Stand, with Lamp, 63/=; Tray, 24 inches, 108/-. 
Solid Ivory- handled Table Knives, best Shear Steel, 21/+ doz.; Dessert to match, 16/- doz. Electro Silver- plated Spoons and 
o of all patterns and qualities. The Firm’s new Illustrated Catalogue, just published, sent post free to any intending @ 

purchaser. Every description of Cutlery and Plate may be had on approval. 


: T. C. WILSON & CO., Lion Plate and Cutlery Works, SHEFFIELD. 2 
WA Wy WOMB DA WM W/W W/O W/W WM WWW W/W A/D ADM W/W WEY W% 


JUNO Cycles 
avethe very beat. Write for 
New Season's List, sent 
post free. Diamonds, £10, 
1/8 monthly. Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Safeties, £12 128., by 
21/- monthly ; £14 Me., 246 
monthly ; £16 16s., 2/- 
monthly. JUNOS ship- PROMOT 


. =i Uh ™* ped to all parts. Murro- |THE MEA FS OAL‘: MALL POK8 
; PouiTaAN Macurtnists’ Co., ~ 
0 t Lrp., 75 & 76, Bishopsgate 
Without, F.C. ; and at Pic- [THE SKIN . 
CASH DIS&CARRIAGE PAID cadilly Cireus, opposite 


the Criterion, London, W 


Wellington and Waterloo | feaeaaee TAR 
DISEASES eT son") 


alle 


Pte LPC VOWUSUWWUUVEWEWEUWULOUELWULWY 











\ Record of the Life and Times of the “Iron Duke.” By Major 


\xrour Gaireitus, With an Introduction by Field-Marshal Viscount IN BC 


Wonserey, K.P., Commander-n-Chief of the Army. Printed on art 3 if 
paper and copiously illustrated. In 12 Fortnightly parts, priceéd. each. TAB LE TS 
When complete ihe = “ m be jon. Price henteeenaly bound in cloth, ons EVER’ ees . 
with gilt edges. Price 1 
The Army and Navy Gasette says: “The extraordinary beauty of | REC OMMENDED BY 


the pictures and the charm of the form and typography leave nothing 
to be desired.” 


| THE MEDICAL FACULTY 















Madame H. M. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


(om Face Giowe) 


Isa natural beautifier for bleaching and preserving the skin 
and removing com xional imperfections. 

It is soft and flexi in form, and can be worn without discomfort 
or inconvenience. 

It is a by eminent physicians and scientists as a substitute for 
i cosmetic 

PLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 
lien but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 
every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft. 
clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves 3ounds uselessly 
expended for ‘cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, 
* and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 
Illustrated Treatise post free 2 stamps. Address, and kindly 
mention this Magazine— 
Mes. EX. M. ROWLEY, 


D THE TOILET MASK CO.,  2enetneu""™ 


WORN THREE TIMES 


IN THE WEEK. 





i) TO BE 


a 
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THE STELLA | 22220" VARIETY = 


A Guinea Camera for 3/- 


M U S | CAL B O . & Will take photographs 4}in. by 
3}in. Good enough tor an expert 


WITH INTERCHANGEABLE METAL TUNE SHEETS. or a beginner. Every Camera 


Manufactured in Switzeriand. guaranteed. Our Photographic 
atalogue post free. 


Tone Unsurpassed. Simple Construction. 
TUNE DISCS NOT LIABLE TO GET DAMAGED, HAVING — The Variety Ce, Dept. T. Dalston, Londen. 


peice S.LMT.ON ADGLIGATION. A MEAL MARVINE CELOIDS, 


By appointment one Majesty the Queen and the oe a yee —— 
oyal ily. a nvigoratin, rst-Quenching. 

Makers of Electric Orchestrions van Metal Bands in place of Zz _Read the Lancet's Report. 
Barrels. Electric Pneumatic Pianos, Polyphons, etc. ou A For CYCLISTS —TUU RISTS—INVALIDS 

















—er A boon for the Colonies and abroad. 


IMHOF & MUKLE, FINGER-TIP) ooo, i freee My 8 


110, New Oxford Street, London. MARVINE, LIMITED, 45, Wilson Street, tendon, E.c. 


As LOW as £15 


For Nett Cash. 


- 
me , W F 
ihe cot 
PATTISSON SADDLES. , | | 5. 


HAVE NO RIVALS. 

















SzawDPD FOR 1.18T. 


LONDON : 


15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C, 


MACGREGOR: 


FAMOUS 


WHISKY. 


“Tbe Spirit of the Age.” 


SCOTCHMEN (and who are better judges of good Whisky?) have for the past forty years 
appreciated Macgregor’s blends, so the propriet ors have decided to further extend their 
epuvations in England, and invite the English Public to send a trial, order. 


PALATABLE. PURE. PERFECT. 
FAMOUS OLD SCOTCH, 39s. per doz. SPECIAL LIQUEUR, 48s, per doz. & 


Nert Casu. Carriace Parp. 


MACGRECOR & TURNER (Estab. 1859), 35 & 36, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
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Boy From 
THE MANUFACTURER 
and Save the 


Middiemen’s Profits. PUR a. A 2EN BEST 
SCOTCH TWEEDS. “HEAPES 


FLAVC 
Newest Patterns & Colours for Ladies & Gentlemen. 46 7 ‘ 
For ordinary Wear, Cycling, Golfing, Shooting, &c. 
Serges, Coatings, Trouserings. Large /wit rns Vost Free, 
HEATHER MILLSCO., SELKIRK. SCOTLAND. be 


ee 
Prepared with Arsenic, Zinc, and vther ingredients as 
a Beautifier of the skin and comple xion. It produces 
< " 1 ve ly ae and 
Wodaiae cures spate 


“spots 
’ Stade. sedges, 


6d. & 1/- Tala Ay CAL Ries iimee. B& HENRY THORNE & Co, Lro, Leos 








; wrin ,. erow's 
per Tablet. feet, and shiny and greasy 
Mme Patti says: skins, and mai rates oe 

*Most excellent.” and all Im 
of all ¢ hemista, etc., or post free from 8 HAS 

5, Denman ‘Stree t. le soe » Bridge. 

















Fa a A he i: 


A Great Showing. 
IR IR I Wl aa 


Write for Easy Touch, 
Illustrated Art Uniform Work. 
Catalogue Free. Great’ Strength. 
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Che Best Writing Machine for Busy People. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER: Co., 
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‘The Success’ 
During the month of June 


LEWIS’S 


will offer 


LADIES 
CaSTUMES 


(Jacket & Skirt) 


As illustrated, 
at 


Each. 


























Patterns, 
with Self- 
Measure- 
ment Forms, 
sent on 
application to 


LEWIS'S 


Market St., 
MANCHESTER 

















These Fashionable and 
Stylish Costumes are 
made in an extra fine 
quality of Drab, Grey, 
Green, and .Brown . 
Covert Coating, alss 
in Navy and Black 
Serge. They are all 
Tailor-made through- . 
out, special attention . 
having been given to 
the cut and finish, and 
are a perfect marvel 
of cheapness. 


Price = Carriage 
only Paid. 
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A TRIAL _ SAMPLES 
COSTS SENT 
NOTHING. § GRATIS. 


RHEUMATISM, = urnows CONSTIPATION, 
GOUT, Re OW DER ~~—_—_ INDIGESTION, 
GOUTY ECZEMA, CAUSE- BILIOUSNESS. 


SAMPLES FREE AND POST PAID TO ALL APPLICANTS. 











At the present time the newspapers are filled with an unusual number of advertisements of nostrums 
asserted to possess properties that make them certain cures for practically all the ills and ailments that flesh is 
heir to, including many diseases which the most eminent physicians in Europe confess themselves unable to 
find a remedy for, Some of these nostrums are composed of ingredients whick, while not likely to have any 
harmful effects on the system, can hardly do much injury. Others, however, are both worthless and injurious, 
and instead of restoring health accentuate disease, and hasten the coming of death. Now, the preparation we 
seek publicity for is not one of these “‘ cure-alls.” The diseases mentioned in this list are frequently due to 
the same causes, namely, the presence in the blood and tissue of uric acid and other noxious substances. 
KuTNow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad PowpeR remedies these maladies by dissolving the noxious 
substances by which they are produced, and expelling them from the system. KuTNow’s PowDER is 
not a secret preparation, as it is composed of those salts that constitute the active principle of the famous 
Continental mineral-spring waters, and which are, of course, known to the medical profession. 

The only secret connected with the manufacture of Kurnow’s Powper lies in the compounding, 
which was discovered only after many years of study, cxperiment, and scientific research, KuUTNOW’S 
POWDER is gentle, palatable, and effective, and a course of it does not involve the expenditure of time 
and money that a visit to the Continental mineral springs requires. If the consumption of rich foods, strong 
teas, coffees, and cocoas, or of alcoholic beverages, or if indoor confinement or neglect to take proper bodily 
exercise has caused your system to become choked-up with uric acid or other impurities, and brought on gout, 
rheumatism, constipation, or some other stomach, liver, or kidney trouble, a few bottles of KuTnow’s 
POWDER will give you greater relief than several wecks of treatment at the best Continental mineral springs. 

In Sluggish Liver, Kurnow’s Powpber, by thinning the bile and rendering it less resinous, 
stimulates the flow of Liood and thereby gives relief. In Constipation, KuTNow’s POWDER acts as 
a natural stimulant to the bowels, not only increasing the motion of the intestines, but causing increased 
excretion from the entire alimentary tract. In Jaundice, KurNow’s PowbeER renders the bile more fluid, 
thus promoting its flow, and banishes biliousness and precludes any tendency to gall-stones. In Gout, 
Gouty Eczema, and Rheumatism, KutTNow’s Powper restores the tissue formations to their normal state, 
and so regulates the action of the bowels ‘as to modify attacks or prevent them altogether. All inactivity and 
ailments of the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys can be treated by Kurnow’s POWDER with satisfactory results, 
and thus health is restored, lives saved, and constitutions strengthened. A course of this powder will make 
you feel younger, stronger, and healthier. It will make your step lighter, your eye brighter, and your 
head clearer. 
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POST PAID TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


A FREE TRIAL.—For one month, from the date of this Magazine, Messrs. S. Kutnow & Co., 
LIMITED, 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., will send of KurNow’s IMpROvED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAPA 
POWDER a SAMPLE, FREE and Vosr Patn, to every adult applicant who names THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
when writing. 

Solid by all the Chexzmists. 

KutNnow’s IMpROvED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles, of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the world. _ Price (in Great Britain), 2s. 9d. per bottle ; or post 
free (in the‘ United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the Lendon Office. See that the Registered Trade Mark, 
‘* Hirschensprung” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile signature, ‘‘S. Kurnow and Co., Ld.,” 
are on the label and carton. Only these insure genuineness. Insist on ‘‘ Kutnow’s,” and firmly refuse any 
substitutes, as they are worthless. 

Sole Proprietors: S.. KUTNOW & CO., Limtrep, 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. New York 
House: KUTNOW BROS., 13, Astor Place, New York City, U.S.A. 
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UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY are Colossal 
Importers and Purchasers of the Choicest Teas from the best 
Tea Gardens in the World, and supply the Public direct 
without any intermediate profits whatever 


but Teas of the highest class, all 
their out-turn of Tea is 


The Company import none 
of which they purchase for Cash ; 
stupendous, enabling the Company to supply Tea of the 
most exquisite flavour, at prices much below those quoted by 


any other firm or company for corresponding quality 


Stocks of nearly every kind of Tea gro 


on hand. 


Large 
invariably 


These Teas, after their arrival in England, are blended by 
Machinery in the proper proportions at the Company's own 
bw 1 W arehouses, under the direct personal supervision of the 

Company's Experts. It is only by this scientific blending 
of numbers of different Growths, comprising many varieties 
f Flavour and Aroma, that perfect liquoring Tea is pro 
duced. Growths of Tea from any one Country or District dk 
not drink well alone. 
) supplied for many years to H.R.H 
the Prince of Wales, to H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, to 
the House of Commons, to the Imperial Institute, to the 
London and North-Western Railway Co.'s, the Great Western 
Railway Co.'s, and the Great Northern Railway Co.'s Hotels ; 
to all the Gordon Hotels, to upwards of 1,000 other Hotels, to 
numbers of Clubs, Colleges, Hospitals, Schools, and Public 
Institutions, to the leading County Families, and to Hosts 
of private Customers. 


These Teas have be 


The Company's Teas are used literally by Millions all over 
the Globe, and are found on the tables of Connoisseurs, from 
the Imperial Palace to the Peasant’'s Cottage. 


Offices: 21, MiINCING 





UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY'S 
DELICIOUS TEAS. 


DIRECT FROM THE GHROoOw TES. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY'S name is a 
Household Word with Tea Drinkers everywhere. 
Mincing Lane London 
other Teas are 


Tea € ot by ch ’s 
the 


The Highest Judges of Tea on the 
Tea Market unanimously agree that all 
entirely eclipsed by the United Kingdom 
Delicious Teas, an opinion which is amply confirmed 
immense demand for them. 


ve who knows the Luxury of a Delicious Cup of 
pM pa ny. 


Every: 
Tea deals with the United Kingdom Tea C 


Te enable this opinion of Tea Specialists to be fully tested, 
the United Kingdom Tea Company send samples free to any- 
one on application. The public can thus, before purchasing, 
taste the Te as in their own Households, and judge for them- 
selves. The testimony from all quarters is that, on tasting 
the Teas, the Superiority in Quality and the very moderate 
prices are at once strikingly apparent. Morcover, the Teas 
are most economical in use. 


As a guide to selection, the Company most strcngly recom- 
mend their ** OOPACK AND CACHARK ” Blend at ts. 6d. a 
Ib. as being marvellous value, producing a rich, ripe, full, 
mellow liquor in the Cup ; and for those who desire an exquisite 
Drawing- ‘room. Tea for afternoon use, the Company's 

TERRACE TEA” at 2s. a lb., which hs is for many years 
been supplied to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and for use in 
the Members’ Refreshment Rooms and on the Terrace of the 
House of Commons, will be found simply perfection, 

1-/, 1/3, 1/4, 1/6, 1/7, 1/9, & 2/- a Ib. 
Delivered Carriage Paid. 


Any quantity can be had, but 7, 10, 14, or 20-lb. 
are packed in Canisters, 40, 65, or 1oo-lb. in Chests, 


without Extra ¢ *harge. 
LAWEI, a.c. 


ZONDON, 
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ROWLANDS' 
KALYDOR ‘= 


anon the Skin in hot at 

Removes Sunburn, Freckles, Tan, Red- 
ness, Roughness, Cures Irritation, Insect 
Stings. Produces Soft Skin anda Lovely 
Complexion. Warranted Harmless and 
Curative. Bottles 2s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. 


Whitens 
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Prevents 
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free from gritty or a: 
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For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 












158, High Street, 
Peckham, London, 8.E. 
October 8th, 1897. 


Messrs. Mellin's Food, Ltd. 

Dear Sirs, —/ enclose a photo. of our baby, 
Leslie Alfred, aged 8 months, who has been 
fed on Mellin's Food since birth, When 
born he was so thin there was very little 
hope of his surviving. |! am pleased to say 
he has got on wonderfully, and it has been 
the means of saving his life, therefore | 
can highly recommend Mellin’s Food. 

Yours faithfully, A. @. WILLIAMS. 





Mellin’s Food when prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


Samples post free from 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, 8.£. 


ROSE'S “ice 





DELICIOUS, Order 
WHOLESOME, ROSE’S 
and and 
REFRESHING. get the Best. 


CORDIAL. 
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“VOLORA” TEA invizios.| 


Are you a Martyr to the distressing complaint of Indigestion, or 
are youan Invalid? And do you miss the enjoyment of a Delicious 
Cup of Tea, being forbidden to take it because of the Tannin it 
generally contains ? 
Well, you need miss it no longer send at once to your nearest 
Chemist and ask for a Canister (ilb., #b., or 1b.) of 
“VOLORA TEA FOR INVALIDS,” 2s. Gd. a tb. 

This Tea is specially prepared for persons of weak digestion. You 
will find it a Real Boon, and will be abie to drink your cup of Tea 
with impunity without the distressing effects frequently experienced 
after taking ordinary Tea. The Lancet, the British Medical Journal, 


The Pharmace oat Journal, the eminent Public Analysts—Otto 
Hehner, Esc so E. G. Clayton, Esq., and Dr. A. H. Hassall, after = 
analyzing “ VOLORA” TEA’ FOR INVALIDS, all testify in the 


highest terms to its extreme suitability for the use of Invalids. . 
if your Chemist does not keep “WOLORA TEA FOR (The Vesally, » Sweet for Children). 


IN VALIDS ” in stock, write to the 

Proprietors, 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
and they will send you any « - ’ pest free from 1-1b. upwards, on 
receipt of remittance, toget ther with a descriptive and interesting 
Pamphlet on the subject. Small samples post free on application. 
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Put a: As side Your Own Ideas 


let another washi1 
SUNLIGHT SOAP 


double the work in half the time 


\, Less Labour, 
Greater Comfort. 


RWICKs 
dca BAKING 


oneal 


AND LARGEST 
SALE 
IN THE 


WORLD. FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED! 























DIAGONAL SEAM. 


r Ordinary Wear. 

For cyaling Lawn Tennis, etc. 
Will not split in the Seams nor tear in 
the Fabric 

“The most comfortable corsets ever 
made Lady's Pictorial 
Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil, 


411, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 


PER PAIR AND UPWARDS. 
eee A all the principal! Drapers 
adies’ Outfitters in the 
Un'‘ted Kingdom and Colonies 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








CERTAIN SILLY 


T is high time a lot of old proverbs and say- 
ings were shown up and exposed. We have 
been taken in and deceived by them long enough. 
For example, how many thousand times have 
we been told that one’s young days are his 
best days. Allowing a margin for variation in 
individual cases, I flatly deny the truth of it, 
taken as a general statement. 

The great majority of sick persons are children; 
most of the human race dies in childhood. And 
as to enjoyment, using the term in its broad 
sense, the pleasures of childhood are not to be 
compared with those of adult life. Children 
are not free, they are under discipline. 
are victimised by a hundred depressing and 
sorrow-breeding influences from which mature 


They 


persons are absolutely exempt. 

Genuine happiness is inseparable from de- 
veloped judgment, the knowledge that arises 
from experience, the mellowness of character 
which comes only with riper years ; and, lastly, 
that state of habitual good health that is vastly 
more common among men and women of sérty 
than in childhood and youth. 

To the callow, inchoate, and unformed human 
beings called boys and girls—suffering from a 
perfect swarm of diseases and shut in on every 
side by rules and laws—I would say, Wait until 
you are grown up before you expect to taste of 
Child- 


comes 


the really good things of this world. 


hood is a pen, a prison. Freedom 


the intellect shall have delivered us 


its vain sorrows and growth conferred 


when 
from 
physical strength. 

Now these reflections arose in my mind on 
reading the following letter, written by a mother 
about her boy. 

““In February of last year (1896),” she says 
“my son Tom, aged thirteen years, began to 


sicken. He was weary, tired, and had no life 
or energy. Instead of playing about, he would 
sit and cry. He had no appetite, and after 


eating complained of pain at the chest and 
stomach, 

“He got no rest at night, and soon grew so 
weak that with the least exertion he would 
faint away. The perspiration stand 
like beads on his forehead, and it was alarming 
to see his weak state. In this condition he 


continued for six months, during which time a 


would 





OLD SAYINGS. 


doctor attended him, who gave him medicines 
that afforded temporary relief, but still he got 
no strength. 

“In August (1896) a book was left at my house, 
and | read of a case like my son’s having been 
cured by Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I 
bought a bottle of this medicine from Mr. 
Barter, High Street, and after he had taken it 
he began to improve. 

“His appetite returned and food agreed with 
He now gained strength and got back the 
After giving him three bottles 


him. 
flesh he had lost. 
he was well and strong. 
healthy boy. You can publish this statement for 
the benefit of others.—(Signed) (Mrs.) Matilda 
Powell, 48, High Street, Twerton-on-Avon, near 
Bath, February 9th, 1897.” 

It might seem that Tom Powell, only thirteen 
years old then, was too young to have dys- 
One of the 


He is now a strong, 


pepsia. But think a moment. 
commonest ailments of very young children 
is constipation and indigestion. Some muddle- 
headed fathers and mothers fancy their children 
can stand anything and eat anything. This silly 
notion multiplies childish suffering and makes 
long rows of short graves in the churchyards. 
Much of the vitality of children is lost in their 
growing. They need more food because they ave 
growing ; and often have correspondingly Jess 
power to digest it. Sometimes from over-eating, 
and sometimes from under-eating, or from any 
of a dozen other causes, the horrors of acute 
dyspepsia are sprung upon the poor young things. 
As a rule, parents seem neither to understand 
nor realize this. They assume that the children 
will outgrow it, or get over it somehow, until they 
collapse altogether and perhaps run into- quick 
consumption. 

When the ailment is indigestion, as in the 
case of our young friend Tom Powell, Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup is the remedy, and the only 
remedy, needed. Given in the prescribed doses, 
it is exactly the right medicine for children. 
There is not a drop of anything injurious or 
harmful in it. I hope parents (and some doctors 
also, if they please) will make a note of what | 
have here imperfectly said, and thus rende1 
child-life among us healthier and happier than 
under ordinary circumstances it ever was, or is 
iikeiy to be. 
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"DIRECT FROM " SCOTLAND. 


BUY your Whisky direct from the BLENDER at oT am 
prices, and get it guaranteed PURE, OLD, and MELLOW 
KEITH’S 


<“CADZOW ” 


““waisky || METAL 


| NOTE.—This is our Special Blend of the finest selected Scotch 

Stills, guaranteed not less than 10 years; some of the Whiskies 

comprising it are 11 and 12 years old. It is possibly the oldest 
Whisky in the world offered at the price. 


> | esoctoiy packed, <2. PA . oF Sample Bottle 
Cash with Order or Reference. ‘ 
JAMES KEITH, HAMILTON, N.B. 
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WEEDS! WEEDS!! WEEDS!!!|| The KING of POLISHES | 


= = oe ot Bication of Harrison's a w — 

- ‘ LER wi eep your Garden ths, Grave 

se —* Drives, etc., free from Weeds for at least twelve 

months. The best Killer for Daisy, Plantain, 

HA ‘S and Dandelion in Lawns. Brightens the Gravel. 
RRISON Immense saving in Labour. 

1 Gallon 26, drum 9d., carriage 6d. ; 2 Gallons 

5/-, drum 13, carriage 9d. ; 5 Gallons 11/3, drum 
dp carriage paid; 106 Gallons 20’., drum 5), car- 
riage paid ; 40 Gallons 70 , cask 5/-, ’ carriage paid 

Full price allowed for all drums and casks, f 
returned in good condition carriage paid, within 
two inounths. 

N.B.—In_the prices of the above please note 
that this Weed Killer mixes 1 to of water, 
being double the ordinary strength. One gallon 

mixed with wnt water will cover an area of from 150 to 26 
square yards effective 

We can supply Powder Weed Killer also, but recommend the liquid 
as giving less hacer greater satisfaction, and greater economy. 
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Please plainly address all orders Contain thi injari t h ki I 
: . 01 Ss nothing urious to the skin, nor wil: 
GEO. W. HARRISON, Horticultural Chemist, is sama ond Brass Werk or Sliver, but 


(“S.” Dept.), 22, CROSS STREET, READING. will impart 


Testimonials on Application. 
serryawep || A MOST BRILLIANT, DAZZLING 
ROYAL AJAX GYGLES | ‘sx AND LASTING POLISH 


Immense stock of ca Pore Gents’ 
machines. New and Secondhand. 
oe ae Sig <9 to ali kinds of Metal Work. it is, in fact, 
VaSV ” - 

~~ Tange’ cash” discount : year the most perfect Polish obtainable, and in- 
guarautee. ustrated price ts , 

post-free on application. Old bicycles finitely superior to any other. 











. “ exc . 
Tue Bririsu Cree Mra. Co., 45, Everton Road, Liverpool. 





aay 
Aways WANTED, ODDS and ENDS of every description, 
Diamonds, Jewels, Plate, Fans, Laces, Silks, Brocades, Minia- 
tures, Nic-Nacs, China, Bronzes, Ivories, Enamels, Boxes, Seals, 
Coins, by the most anes buyer in the world.—Miss MILLARD 
Tee ton, Middlese 
SUSE ED ARTIFICIAL TEETH.— The “ Bazaar’ says: 
. b — people advertise in the daily papers as A. ip open to buy false 
teeth, but we believe you get very little for them. Try Miss Millard, 
Teddington, Middlesex. Sound and beneficial vice like this 
should bestir the gratitude of all sellers shetegnees | the Queendom. 
Try Miss Millard! Hi, Miss — 
We've creating for you to bu 
Yes, Miss Millard! In this, Miss Millard, 
Like in others, you all outvie. 
Accurate realizations. sharp azmente. Everything in sellers’ 
favour. — Register per post to Mine M rd, Teddington, Middlesex. 


PLUMTREE’S 
os POTTED ||| 


RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 
EXCELLENT QUALITY. DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS. ALWAYS THE SAME. agi sas | 

Can be had from most Grocers, or cend Tid. for Sample Jar er GLOBE eavhe Pots va 


and name of Local Agent in your district to— e write 
PLUMTREE, *3ii\._ SOUTHPORT. ee Si et 
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ToBacconists Commencine. 


See Illd. Guide & Catal 
‘HOW TO OPEN A Cfeake HOKE 


from £20 to £2,000.” 
Tobacconists’ Outfitting Co. (Reg-), 
186, Euston Roap, NDON. 
N.B.—The largest and origi house. (A 


reputation of over @ century.) 


Mer iY. MYERS. 
(Mention Sraaxp Macazixe.) 








DON'T THROW AWAY OLD UMBRELLAS 


With favourite sticks, when 
have them Re- 







>"; 











ie 2 
HEALTHIEST 
HOMES $ 


Pd 
are those wherein the furniture, walls, penton, $ 
and painted work are covered wit 


DEGAMOID 


BRAND 
MATERIALS 


LEATHERS, WALL PAPERS, 
WINDOW BLINDS, PAINTS. 
DIRT PROOF, ROT PROOF, 
GERM PROOF. 


Can be washed as they stand. Ask the Up- 

holsterers and Decorators to show you Samples 

before furnishing or decorating; they are worth 
investigating. 


INSIST on SEEING THEM. 


THEIR PROPERTIES 
ARE EXTRAORDINARY AND UNIQUE. 2 


APPLICATIONS From TRADE ONLY RECEIVED BY— 


PEGAMOID tLtc., 


144, Queen Victoria Street, London, 


OR 


HARPER TRADING SYNDICATE Ltd., 


London, ae Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Southampton, stol, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Site i fie si tie i tia eh hh te th th 


tet Mas he Maes Maas tyes My 


A4 


a tee te th hs es ho Bhs hs Uh he “th hes a Yo Yn a 


ty as ts ta Ma tae a Mas Na May 
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Is 
BEAUTIFIED 


by Photographs and 
Photogravures after 


Celebrated 


Pietures. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
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A Trusty Tonic. 


INMAN’S SYRUP braces the Body 


and the Nerve Centres. It stimulates, 
strengthens, and invigorates the system, 
and is suited to both sexes and all ages. 
For delicate females, and particularly those 
suffering from impoverished blood, no 
medicine has a more beneficial effect. 

INMAN’S SYRUP is invalualne in 
cases of Nerv ms Exhaustion, lack of 
energy, pa!pitation, interrupted action of 
the heart, and in all nervous and mind 
complaints, wasting and debilitating 
diseases. 

“ An excellent preparatic m " Health. 

“ A safe and sure remedy.”— Fanrily Doctor 

1/1}, 2/6, and 4/6 per bottle. 
Post Free from the Sole Proprietors : 


13, Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH. 
Ii vite for Copies 
Sample 


of Testimonials. 


Jor cost of postage. 
Wholesale : F. Newbery & Sons, London. 





Bottle Jree on receipt of 3 stamps | 
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Berwin Puoro: Co., 



























The LANCET says— 
“Mr. Benger’s admirable preparation.” 
The LONDON MEDICAL RECORD says— 


it is invaluable.” 


ew 

















* “Retained when ali other Foods are rejected. 


Delicious, 


FOOD ror 
INFANTS, 


GOLD MEDAL awarded Health Exhibition, London. 


Nutritive, Digestible. 


INVALIDS, 


and the 


AGED. 


ne Food is 
Sold by 

Chemists, &c., 

everywhere. 

















ADVERTISE: MENTS. 


— See gy 2 Nee (| h am hams | 
Pol ishin s@ 
@ Paste = 


ESTAR mma |] 1824. 











impossible to Rip the Inner Tube or Damage Rim. 








The most reliable preparation tor «leaning and brilliantly 

nt table Whit = ann n ty bre — per <p Tin, : Metal, —— etc, 
Price, in Steel, 1/-, or in strong, light, unrustable ite an he obtained retail everywhere. ¢ Manulacturerst— 
Metal, 1/3. 1d. extra post free. JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS. Sheffield. 





London Office — ST. Grorse’s H House, EASTCHEAP, RO. 


IREDALE, Limited, LIVERPOOL. 











High-Grade Machines. 





a 


; = — 
FQ FBT 


Ph LITLE) 
CLI EC fe 


Best Workmanship. 
“IIQBIJOYy = SABATY 








Low-Grade Prices. 











QUOD PETIS HIC EST. 


The “ IDEAL” Lid slides into Recess 


. at Top of Drawers. 
Travelling. ITS ADVANTAGES 
Trunk, 


- IN CABINS, 
HOTELS. &c., ARE 
Covered Leather, or Rot- = cone 
proof and Waterproof = 
Canvas. 


Made in COMPRESSED menFRO u 35/ ¥ 


CANE, &c., &o. eee pa Post 
THE WEST-END TRUNK CO., 95, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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VOICE PRODUCTION 


FESS SSSESSE SESE SOSESOSCOOOS 





NDER this heading the clever Granta, the Cambridge University Magazine, 

makes good fun of a ‘‘ Frame Food’’ advertisement which recorded the fact 

that Dr. NANSEN took with him on the “ Fram” a quantity of the ‘‘ Frame 

Food” Jelly, as he considered that it contained the special nutritious and 
vitalising properties required for his Arctic Expedition. 

One more advertisement ! Get up the swing of it, 


{ 
Mark what it saith ; Lazy young man ; 
| 


Tis, by my certes, meant Study each thing of it 


Just for the breath ; Well as you caa ; 
Say it again and again and again; ‘tis not a thing | Say it while walking and say it while talking, say it 
that is known as a sham; while jolting along in a tram,— 
** Food for the Frame, food for the Fram, food for ** Frood fror the Frame, frood fror the Fram, frood 
the frames of the friends on the Fram.” fror the frames of the friends on the Fram.” 
With what a boisterous Now, that is better ; 
Swing it will go! Nearly you knew it ; 
Not e’en an oyster as Miss out a letter 
Smoothly will flow ; And then we shall do it : 
Mark how it flows from my lips with the glibnes: { What is the use, if you cannot do this, of studying 
of statesmen propounding political -flam ; here on the banks of the Cam ? 
‘* Food for the Frame, food for the Fram; food for | ‘*‘ Food for the fame, food for the Fam, food for 
the frames of the friends on the Fram.” the fames of the fends on the Fam.” 
Practise repeatedly ; Put a nice lilt in, 
Say it and stick at it; Practise away, 
Do not conceitedly Rome was not built in 
Think you are quick at it; A week or a day; 
Here let me try what I’m able to do; good at a | You're a_philologist, can’t you pronounce your 
thing of this nature I am; | famous mnemonic as akapatam ? 
‘*Frade for the From, Frood for the Fram, Frood | “‘ Froom for the food, frood for the Fam, froom for 
for the Frens of the Frainds on the Fam.” the fades of the foonds on the Fram.” 
Say it more heedfully, Don’t be impetuous, 
Slowly at first ; Take it less quick ; 
Do net too speedfully Little-goes set you as 
Start with a burst ; Awkward a trick ; 
Learn it by rote like the verbs that you cram early | ‘* Bother the thing, and bother the Fram, pardon my 
and late for a horrid exam. : having recourse to a d——— ‘ 
**Frand for the food, frood fror the Fam, friend Frade for the Froom, froom for the Fram, froom 
fror the foods of the fames on the Fram.” . for the friends of the Frades on the Fram.” 


From the Granta, Cambridge University Magazine, 5th Dec., 1896. 
es 


“FRAME FOOD” JELLY contains the ORGANIC PHOSPHATES an 
ALBU MINOIDS (extracted from Wheat Bran) which are vitally necessary for Developing the Human 
Frame, and is invigorating and strengthening at every period of life. It possesses the nutritive and digestive 
properties of Malt Extract, is much cheaper, and more palatable. Children eat it readily on bread and butter 
or in pudglings, and grow stout and strong when using it. It builds up the strength of the Invalid; it keeps 
the athlete in perfect condition ; and adults find it invigorating and vitalising to all the functions of the body. 


50s. Sample Jar sent free on receipt of 3d. to pay postage (mention this Magazine). 
Oya Yaa Ya ava Sa Os 


&é FRAME FOOD = Co., Ltd., 


LOMBARD ROAD, BATTERSEA, LONDON, 5S.W. 
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Royal. 
Bakin 
| Powder 


Write ey Reci 
E SAM 


WRIGHT, CROSSLEY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL. 


Made in 
England 


Book and 
LE TIN, 


LANCET says. 
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Speed Tyres. 
RID THE EARTH OF THE PUNCTURE FIEND 


AND YET RETAIN 
GREAT SPEED AND RESILIENCY. 


Get our Booklet all about them. 


The Amalgamated Pneumatic Tyre Companies, Ltd., 


140/6, Clerkenweil Road, E.C. 











REVERSIBLE CARPETS 


DIRECT FROM THE WAREHOUSE. 
The Homeland Reversible C: 
round, are woven in one piece, in our designs and colours, and have 
the appearance of Tapestry or aoe. Ca wee costing five or six times 

the — 6ft. by Oft., 49; Tift. — ; of 

yy 


oft, 12ft. by oft., 9/6; left. 
15ft. - ott. 126; asitt. by ieft., ise Hy by 12ft., 15/9; 18ft. by l2ft., 
19/6; 21ft. hy ef i2ft., 226. Tue Vavve 1s Simery Astounpinc. When 


ordering, please taba if for Drawing, Dining, o: 
preferred, Hearth _—— = > meagan 3S extra. ——w returned if goods 


MARVELLOUS VALUE. 


ice lists 


post 
H. GORRINGE "2 CO., 15B Dept. NOTTINGHAM. 





ts, with handsome border all 


t. by 9ft., 7/6; 104ft. by 
11/6; 12ft, by left. 129, 


m, and colour 


= 





WHITE 











1 “THE 


Reversible 


No. 3.-— 


to wear. 





Sample free b 
the CITY EVENi 
stud-hole, and large square cuff, at the same price, 3/9 each. 
WHEN ORDERING, ME 
WHETHER TO BUTTON BACK OR FRONT. 
PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Manufacturers, 
G Dept., 191, Sauchiehall Street, GLASGOW. 


A REVOLUTION 


IN THE PRICE OF 


SHIRTS. 


Uniaundried White Shirts 

Straight from the needle to the 
customer at wholesale prices. 

Hundreds of thousands have 
already been distributed through 
Great Britain and the Colonies, and 
from all quarters unsolicited testi- 
monials and repeat orders are being 
daily received. 


In 3 ALITIES. 
No. 1.—‘‘ THE DEFIANCE.” 
Pure linen cuffs and fronts. A 


wonderful shirt. 2/6 each, 14/6 
half-dozen, post free. 

No, 2.—THE CONQUEROR. 
Reversible cuffs, to button back or 
front. 3/8 each, 18/9 half-dozen, 
post free. 

CITY SHIRT.” Fit for a duke 
cuffs, and to button back or front. 
3/9, or 21/6 per half-dozen. Also 
NG SHIRT,” with broad front, one 


NTION SIZE OF NECKBAND, AND SAY 








+ 


uw 


~ ° 


© oo 


o 


1. = 


+ Small Hand.—Modern E nglish History. 





TIT-BITS GOPY BOOKS. 


In Fifteen Books, Containing 24 Pages. 
Price 2d. each. 
LIST OF THE SERIES. 

. Large Hand.—Elements. Easy Letters. Short Words. 
With aids in the form of outlined letters, space-marks, etc. 

. Large and Half-Text.—Elements. Long Letters. 
More difficult Short Words of Long and Short Letters. 
With aids. 


3. Special Arithmetical Number.—Arithmetical Copies 


With Easy Capitals. 
Short Words and Easy Capitals. 
Simple Poetry. 

Capitals and more difficult 
Definitions and 


and Exercises. Half-Text Hand. 

. Large and Half-Text. 
Grammatical Definitions. 

. Large and Half-Text.- 
Words. Elementary Geographical 
Information. 

. Special Arithmetical Number.--Arithmetical Copies 
and Exercises in the Four Simple Rules. Tables. 

. Intro. to Small Hand.—Grammatical Definitions and 
Poe 

. First st Small Hand.—Physical and Political Geography of 
England and Wales. Facts and Dates in Early English 
History. 

. Special Arithmetical Number, -—Arithmetical Copies 
and Exercises. Four Simple Rules, with Long Division, 
Addition, and Subtraction of Money. 

. Small Hand.--Grammar Parsing Models. Geographical 
Terms simply explained and illustrated by reference to 
the Ma f the World. 

and.— British History and Biography down to 


12. smail Hand.—British History and Biography from 1603. 


Physical and Political Geog graphy of the British Isles. 
Advanced Writing. 


;. Small Hand,— Ordinary and Commercial Correspondence, 


Invitation and other Forms. 
The Reign of 


Letters, and Addresses. 


Queen Victoria. 


15. Small Hand.—The Colonies and Foreign Possessions of 


Great Britain—acquisition and growth. 


LONDON : 


CEORCE NEWNES, Ltd., 712, Southampton &t., Strand, W.C. 











MADE 
FROM THE 
FINEST SEVILLE 
BITTER ORANGES. 


A 
SPLENDID TONIC 
AND 
DELIGHTFUL 
PRESERVE. 








TEST THE DELICIOUS FLAVOUR OF 


vie Sores 


FREE SAMPLES 
supplied to the 
trade with first 

crders. Ask your 

(rozer to procure 

one for you. 


S. WHITTAKER & 
SON, 
es, 


JELLY 


MARMALADE. 




















FOR 


DYEING 
OF 


ALL 
KINDS 

AND 
French 
Cleaning. 







1S°, Discount on 

all parcels sent 

direct b > aed or 
ail, 


HIGH-CLASS WORK AT LOW PRICES, 
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Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking. 


Sold only in toz. Packets, and 2, 4, and 8oz. and 1ll, Tins, which keep the Tobacco 
in fine smoking condition. 


Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 


The genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘‘ Nottingham Castle” on every Packet and Tin. 


PLAYER'S NAVY GUT CIGARETTES 


Sold in Packets of 6 and 12, and Tins containing 
24, 50, and 100. 





Also supplied in a new size—viz., ““MAGNUMS,” packed in 
Card Cases containing 8, and Tins containing 16, 50, and 100. 
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FAVOURITE SEASIDE 

NAI RN, N. B. AND COLFING RESORT 
(within thirteen — of London and six of Glasgow), beautifully 
situated on southern shore of Moray Firth; climate dry and 
ret ya 2 lowest average rainfall in Britain: Golf Course 

4 miles), one of the finest in Scotland ; Ladies’ Course: Also 
Penis Bowling, Swimming Baths (c wvered) ; Bathing Beach 
unrivalled ; splendid Roads for Cycling ; excellent Train 
arrangements.—For List of Hotels, Louses, and Apartments 
to Let, apply to the Secretary of the Town Council ApvER- 
TISING ComMITTEE, NAIRN. 


The NAVY and ARMY ILLUSTRATED. 


Edited by Commai:der CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 


A high-class Weekly Paper devoted to the Naval and Military 
Services, and containing everything of interest to the soldier, 
sailor, and volunteer. Beautifully printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Weekly, 6d, Vols. I. to V. now ready. 
Crown folio, cloth, gilt edges. Price 12g, each. 

The United Service Gazette says: “Splendidly printed on superfine 
paper. Should find a place in every reading-room in both Services.” 











Saddle 
Comfort 
Cyclists. 


CHRISTY SADDLE. 


SEND FOR ouR BULLETINS. 





CHRISTY SADDLE COMPANY, 








54, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 











Chompson Bros. 


ROYAL INDIGO BLUE SERGE 





SUITS, 32/6; 
TROUSERS, 8/11. 


All made to measure. 






Almost everlasting wear. 
Warranted all Wool. West 
End Style and Fit. 


REAL SCOTCH TWEED 
SuITS, 32/6; 
TROUSERS, 8/11. 


All made to measure. 


Patterns (which need not be 
returned) sent post free to an 
art of the World : 
Measurement Forms. 
call and inspect. Carriage on 
Suits to distant parte as follows: 
Malta 38, Gibraltar 3/8, West 
Indies 7/-, Egypt 3/3, Canada 5/2" 


THOMPSON BROS., Tailors, Ltd., 3, Oxford St., 


LONDON, W. (Corner of Charing Cross Road.) 















THE SUPREME LUXURY 


of the Bath and Toilet is attained 
only by using 
Patent 


BAILEY: 
ie 4 ‘BRUSHES 


eee KEEP THE SKIN 
" DELIGHTFULLY SOFT 
CLEAR & FRESH 


Br 
Ce 





INDISPENSABLE = EVERY LADY WHO VALUES HER 
COMPLEXION 


Invaluable for Bathing Infants and ( ‘bik lren, as they cannot 
irritate the most delicate skin 
om, > Complexion Brush, used with Scap and 
er as an ordinary Washing Glove, 
Scothe the Nerves, Relax the Muscles. 
Promote the Circulation of the Blood, and produce a 
feeling of relief after futigue that ia mort refreshing. 
Bailey’s Patent Rubber Bath Brush, 5 -. 
Bailey’s Patent Rubber Complexion Erush, 3/6. 
Bailey’s Patent Rubber Toilet (Large) Brush, 2/-. 
Bailey’s Patent Rubber Toilet (Small), Brush, 1/-. 
Bailey's Patent Rubber Tooth » Wd. & 1/-, 
Bailey’s Patent Rubber Clove Cleaner, "ed. 
From all Chemiata, Stoves, and Pealere, ov Post Free in 
the United Kingdom from 
D. MOSELEY SONS, 
14, ALDERMANBURY AVENUE, LONDON, E.c. 
Ardwick, Manchester, and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED CARTRIDCE SYSTEM 
OF SMOKING TOBACCO, CICARS, & CICARETTES. 


is used by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, His Grace the 


Duke of Fife, Dr. Nansen, the Explorer, &¢., &c. 
Cleanest, ie “BILTOR” Beware of 





Imitations, 





Coolest, 
AXD and see 
Healthiest. Les that it is 


BILTOR. 


GRATIAM MILLS, M.D., of Bath, writes: “ The ‘ Bizror’ certainly 
ranks among "the ish century progressives.” 
ur Chieago Diploma says: “ This invention is of great sanitary value.” 


Sample ‘‘ BILTOR"’ PIPE, CIGAR, or CIGARETTE 
HOLDER, from 1/6; Briar-root, 3/6. 
The BILTOR, Ltd., 93, Oxford St., London, W. 
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This 
Trade Mark 






vit yhs 


D-stinguiskes the 
CANFIELD... 
DRESS SHIELD. 
w. 


here. 


For ale £ nyt 


+ E& PECK & CO., 8, Bradford Avenue, 
B.C. 


Redcross Street, 
UUUUVUYUUWUUUD UU LED YR YYUUVV' 


ee eee ee ee ee eee 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


And 164, 166, & 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 


(Awarded Grad pistons ¢ Honour, Edinburgh, i890 ; 


jals, Paris, 1889) 
” Goltase. Lapies’ 3-fold from 3/6 doz. 
H INEN Gexts’. 4fold 4/11 per doz. 
Write for 
OLLARS, pana, 
Damaska, &e. 


Cuffs for lesies or Gentlemen from 
Matchless heme Best quality Long Cloth, with Pfr 
measure 2/- ext 





SAMPLES 








POST FREE. 








5/11 per dozen 
linen Fronis, 36/6 per j-doz (to 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 
N.8.—To prevent delay, all Letter-Orders and Inquiries 
for Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 


WIRE CYCLE SADDLE. 


WOODS’ PATENT. 


AN IDEAL SADDLE 
FOR LADY 
OR GENTLEMAN. Fitted with Felt or Leather Cover 


NO MORE CHAFING. 


SADDLE SORENESS 
ENTIRELY 
PREVENTED. 


ONE MONTH'S TRIAL L ALLOWED. 


Woops’ PATENT GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES & BEDSTEADS 
Carriage Paid, and Liberal Cash Discount allowed. 


EXHIBITED 
Carrying ONE TON 


AT 
Liverpool, 
Manchester 
AND OTHER 
Exhibitions. 


Catalogues and Prices free on 
application to the 


















GUARANTEED 
FoR Five YEARS. onnines 














SINGER 


~~ Singer Cycle Co. . Ltd., 


MODELE bE LUXE 


(Registered Trade Mark). 









Coventry and London. 


CYCLES 














BE STRONG!!! 


Dumb Bells, and all the 
Bar Bells, a Leading 
Ring Weldhie, Sy 

Chest Strong Men. 
Expanders, &c., Illastrated 
as made for SANDOW Price List Free. 


Sandow's Combined Developer, 12/6. Per post, Od, extra 


CHARLES HEAP & Co., Leicester St., LONDON, W.C. 





Tf you suffer from any kind of Throat, Stomach, 
Liver, Kidney, Blood, Skin, or Nervous Trouble 
or Weakness, send a post-card for particulars, 
testimonials, and ANALYSIS of the great 
NATURAL remedy, VITA-ORE. 


V-O is a magnetic 
ore, produced by volcanic 
action upon a most won- 
derful mineral spring, 
different from any other 
discovered, and contains 
the same valuable con- 
stituents as three of the 
most celebrated healing 
springs in the world. 





This Oxydized Ore is soluble in water, and 
perfectly harmless under protracted use. It is 
not a patent or quack medicine, but a pure 
unadulterated product of Nature, subjected to no 
artificial process or addition. Price 4 6 (enough 
for 250 doses), post free on receipt of P.O. 


LONGFORD WIRE CO., LD., Warrington. 


Please tion this Magazi 
London Office: 61, ST. MARY AXE. 


TWO MIGHTY SCORERS. 


6 RANJI” scores on the Cricket Field, but GAMAGE 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST HOUSE FOR ALL SPORTING  %°°Fes in Holborn. 
REQUISITES IS GAMAGE’S OF HOLBORN. 


from the VIT-ORE CO., Ltd., 39W, Temple 
Chambers, London, E.C. (Sample bottle, 2/9.) 














Write or call to-day for comprehensive Catalogue of = Pages, sent post freo 
anywhere on receipt of a post-ca 
BATS. Cricket Bags, 
Half-cane Handle, size 6 3/11; men’s, 411 
P All cane au : 411; men's, 411, 7/6 Nets, Stumps, 
Superior, ‘cane, men’s “a 96, + : j tting Cloves. 
Gamage’s Yorkshire “ Driver,” warrante fl | a 
Gamage s selected “ Referee,” guaranteed is 8 Cauntlets, 
he “Gamage” patent double-spliced bat, speciall Leg Cuards, 
selected blades . 4 21 Cricket & Tennis 
CRICKET BALLS. 
er mo iatch Catgut sewn . Bw] Shirts, Flannel 
tark’s 3-seam 5 Trousers, Soo 
Gamage’s “ Referee " 3-seam Match and =e sg 


( om position Balls, youth's, 8d. ; match size, Sjoz., 10}d. ; 
“ Eclipse,” match size, 1/9. Postage, 3d 


A. W. GAMAGE, LTD., Ze Univere! HOLBORN, “TONDON, E.( B.C. 
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The following is a list of 
Principal Bakers 
who do not sell 


HOVIS BREAD. 














| ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. IRELAND & WALES. | 


BAKERS . BAKERS ad BAKERS’ 
N N. TOWN. ve 
one ADDRESSES. _ ADDRESSES. ADDRESSES. 


























HOVIS BREAD is baked and delivered daily by all good-class Bakers in the British Isles. If the names 
of the principal bakers in your district are not in above list, they supply ‘‘ Hovis.” 

On receipt of usb-ennl we shall be pleased to send you address of our nearest agent, who will supply you with 
Hovis Bread, Biscuits, and Flour ; or 6d. and 1s. samples of Bread and Biscuits will be sent on receipt of stamps by 
| Tue Hovrs-Breap Fiovur Co., Ltp., Millers, Macclesfield. Be sure each loaf has “‘ Hovis,” in raised letters, on the side. 
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Jeopardy of This Life. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can Change the course of the Trickling Stream, 
but Not the Raging Torrent: 





wert EVERYBODY SHOULD READ. 


How important it is to every individual to have at hand some 
simple, effective,and palatable remedy such as ENO’S‘FRUIT 
SALT ’ to check disease al the onset! For this is the time. 
With very little trouble you can change the course of the 
trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It will 
defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently impress 
this IMPORTANT INFORMATION upon ALL HOUSE- 
HOLDERS and those who are visiting or residing in anye 
hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is contemplated 
likely to disturb the condition of health, let ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ be your companion, for, under any circumstances, 


ITS USE is BENEFICIAL, and never can do harm. 


WHEN YOU FEEL OUT OF SORTS, restless, sleepless, yet unable to say why, frequently, 
without any warning, you are suddenly seized with Lassitude, Disinclination for Bodily or 
Mental Exertion, Loss of Appetite, Sickness, Pain in the Forehead, Dull Aching of Back and 
Limbs, Coldness of the Surface, and often Shivering, etc., then your whole body is out of 
order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end. It is a 
real necessity to have a SIMPLE REMEDY at hand that will always answer the very best 
end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every case, and in no case any harm. The 
pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging 
storm. ‘The common idea when not feeling well is, “I will wait and see—perhaps I shall be 
better to-morrow ” ; whereas, had a supply of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and 
use made of it at the onset, ALL CALAMITOUS RESULTS might have been AVOIDED. 


What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many 
auspicious caterpetecs, AS UNTIMELY DEATH? “/ used my‘ FRUIT SALT’ freely in my 
last severe attack of fever, and I have every reason to say il saved my life.’—4. C. ENO. 


USE ENO’ ‘FRUIT SALT’ { f Soothing, Cooling, Health-Giving, 
Refreshing, and Invigorating. 
You Cannot Overstate its Great Value in keeping the Blood Pure and Free from Disease. 


parcatant TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Don't go without a bottle of 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.” It PREVENTS any OVER-ACID state of the BLOOD. It 
should be kept in EVERY BEDROOM and TRAVELLER’S BAG, in READINESS for 
ANY EMERGENCY—ALWAYS do GOOD, NEVER any HARM. Be careful to avoid 
rash acidulated salines, and use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ to prevent the bile becoming too 
thick and impure, producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesiveness in the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, FREQUENTLY ithe PIVOT of DIARRHEA and 
DISEASE. KNO’S ‘FRUIT SALT?’ prevengs and removes, diarrhoea in the early stages. 
Without such ja SIMPLE PREC AU TION the JEOP ARDT of LIFE is IMME NSELY 
INCREASED 
The effect of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, 
and FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, 
NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
CAUTION. — See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ IWVithout it you have a worthless imitation. 
Prepared only by J, C, ENO, LTD., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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UNIQUE TESTIMONIALS FROM 
EMINENT PEOPLE. 


THE DUKE OF HAMILTON writes : 
“TI have been and am quite satisfied with Kops Ale, 
and think it an excellent beverage.”—/an. 17th, 1896. 


THE EARL OF CARLISLE writes : 


“I have drunk Kops Ale for some years, and I do 
mot tire of it; I think it is the most satisfactory Non- 
Alcoholic drink 1 know of,"= Jan. 25th, 1898. 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND says. 


“Kops Ale is a very good temperance beverage.” — 
Extract from Her Grace's Speech, Feb. oth, 1894. 


THE MARQUIS OF QUEENSBERRY writes : 


‘I have tried your Kops Ale with great satisfaction, 
‘in can thore mughly recommend it as a good temperance 
beverage | and tonic, and suitable to all athletes in 
training. 


PRINCESS L. C. BONAPARTE 
“thanks the proprietors of Kops Brewery for the 
samples sent her, which she likes very much, espovially 
the Kops Ale. She will feel obliged if they will | indly 
forward her six dozen pints of the same.” 





THE PERFECT TABLE BEERS 
For LUNCHEON, DINNER, and SUPPER. 
4@ SALES EXCEED TWO MILLION BOTTLES WEEKLY. 
20 GOLD MEDALS. 


KOPS BREWERY, Fulham, London, S.W. 








KEEP THE 
BLOOD PURE 
BY TAKING 


Frazer's Tablets, 


—_—eeey 


A LOVELY CLEAR SKIN, 
Free from PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, &c., can be 
obtained by taking FRAZER’S TABLETS, for 
they render the blood so pure that the skin 

becomes solagnetaly smooth and clear. 


—e—~ _—_—ror—rr ~~" 


Frazer's Tablets 


Are most essential to the preservatiom-of 
health and good leoks, and the best means 
of obtaining A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


rn 


PHYSICIANS | RECOMMESD 
FRAZER'S TABLETS 
For ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM, & CONSTIPATION, 
and ALL BLOOD and SKIN DISORDERS. 


MILLIONS OF BOXES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


NOTICE.—FPRAZER’S TABLETS can be obtained 

in pale green boxes, price 1/1} r box, of all 

emeree or post free, 1/3, from Frazer's Tablets, 
Limited, 186, Fleet Street, London. 











DELIGHTFUL EXERCISE is a Guarantee of Good Health, 
and one Coane is the most fashionable and invigorating form of recrea- 
he most pleasant and safest way to take it is by riding the 


GRANVILLE CYGLES 


— oe — 
luwostrates Pace Lasts Free. 


SEVERAL MODELS FOR oS. BOTCON. 


These Cycles are unrivalled for Speed and Comfort, combined 
rability. 


with Strength, Lightness, and Du 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
GRANVILLE CYCLE COMPANY, 


im, CLAPHAM ROAD, LONDON, &.W. 


DARLINGTON’S HAN DBOOKS 


Henry Ponsonby is commanded by 
the Queen to thank ie. Darlington for a 
copy of his Handbook.” 
“* Nothing better could be wished for.”— Hritish Weekly. 
Par superior to ordinary guides.”— Daily Chroniole. 
Visitors to London should use 


LONDON oie a ns 











AND ES ston a 3/6 net. 


E. T. COOK, M.A. 


ENVIRONS, © tuston 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Bournemouth, Wye 

Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston iper-Mare, Malvern, 

Here ‘ord, Worcester, yoo one Liandrindod Weils, Lian- 

gollen, Llanduano, Rhyl, coed, Isle of Wi + be Channel 
lslands should use DA mane ON ones HANDBO: 3. each. 

: B & London: ‘SIMPKIN & 00. 





The Railway B 

















DEPENDS LARGELY ON THE PURITY OF FOOD. 


Beware of .Mixtures.- 


can be improved by such additions (as Kola and hops). 


=** We cannot imagine that our ideal pure Cocoa—a perfect food in itself— 
In fact, we are of opinion that its dietetic value would be 


altered, and that it would become a medicinal preparation.”—Guy’s Hospital Gasetic. 
“Kola is a drug pure and simple.”—Zpicure. 


CADBURY’S Cocoa is Absolutely Pure. 


CADBURY'S (= 


Cocoa is the most sustaining 
beverage for brain fatigue and 
for muscular force. 
“Consumers should be sup- 
plied witha dietetic article 
whose purity is unquest'oned, 
and without doubt this essen- 
tial quality is the characteristic 


virtue of Cadbury's Cocoa.” 
—Public Opinion. 


“Kola is not Harmless,” —Medical World. 


CADBURY'S 


stands among the 

oat tit it has not attained 

the first place for its purity. 

ng to analysis it stands 

head and shoulders above all 
other cocoas.”—7o- Day. 


“The name of Cadbury may § 


always be accepted as an 
unimpeachable guarantee of 
excellence.” strappy trome. 


“CADBURY’S Cocoa knows no superior as a perfect food, and is absolutely genuine.” —Genflewoman. 


oe When you ask for CADBURY'S Cocoa, see that you gett, as commoner 
and mixed qualities are often pushed for the sake of extra profit, 
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